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Man Power 


OW that Parliament has gone into recess the affairs 
4‘ of the State—and in particular the great problems of 
international diplomacy and re-armament—are in the sole 
charge of the executive. For three months neither stimulus 
nor restraint can be exercised across the floor of the House. 
In the circumstances, though we cannot hope to be free 
from recurring crises, no important change in the general 
direction of policy is to be anticipated. Unhappily, no real 
progress has yet been made at any of the international 
danger spots. The British plan for evacuating the volun- 
teers from Spain is still held up by General Franco; Europe 
is alarmed by rumours of troop movements in Germany; 
while in the Far East, Russia and Japan all but launched 
into a new war. The need for preparedness in Great 
Britain is therefore as urgent as ever, and the defence 
departments must drive full speed ahead. 

Of all the many aspects of this problem, that of the use 
of British man power appears to have been the least clearly 
thought out and has, indeed, been given little serious dis- 
cussion. This is in part due to the deep political feeling 
aroused, in a country which values freedom as one of its 
Most cherished achievements, by any suggestion of con- 
scription. Other cogent reasons are, on the one hand, the 
apparent lack of precision in the Government’s ideas about 
how our man power should be used if we were faced with 
the supreme crisis; and, on the other, deep-seated distrust 
of the Government’s diplomacy, which has prevented any 
united national action in this matter. 

As to the first of these points, it would seem probable 
that the threat of a new type of warfare which will involve 


the whole population is beneath the surface creating a ne 
attitude towards national service. Certain it is that the 
great mass of people will look to the Government to teil 
them what to do, and a very great number would wish to 
be prepared in advance. If such a change is indeed taking 
place, it would only mean that British public opinion is 
falling into line with that of other democracies. On this 
matter, British opinion stands alone in suspecting that con- 
scription is a weapon of autocracy or a sign of tyranny. 
In actual fact it was invented in the most democratic 
period of the French Revolution; it was used by the 
Americans in their war against England, and is to-day 
regarded not only in that country but in other democracies 
as a sign of equality of service. Nor can it be condemned 
out of hand as fostering militarism when it is remembered 
that compulsory service in some form exists not only in 
France and Czechoslovakia but in Scandinavia and in 
Switzerland, and that it has been adopted in some of the 
British Dominions. Indeed, it is one of the chief ways in 
which most democracies in the world give effect to the 
principle that the citizen has duties to the State as well as 
rights. In many countries it would be argued that a citizen 
army is a safeguard of democracy, while a professional 
army is an organism with class interests of its own, poten- 
tially dangerous to the democratic principle. 

The dislike of compulsion for military purposes, how- 
ever, is very deep-seated in England and is reinforced 
by doubts—which appear to be shared by the Govern- 
ment—about the nature of the next war. It seems unlikely 


that Great Britain will be called on to place large masses 
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of troops in a European theatre of war, and, in view of the 
air menace, it would be much more difficult to maintain 
them there than it was twenty years ago. On the other 
hand, we may be forced to evacuate large numbers of 
people from urban centres, to improvise new transport 
routes and policing and hospital arrangements, and we shall 
certainly have to set up very rapidly a centralised direc- 
tion of our industrial efforts. For these reasons a national 
register of the population rather than conscription has been 
suggested. This plan sounds very well in theory, for it 
would clearly be an ideal state of things if everyone could 
be told what to do in a state of emergency. But the ideas 
of those who put the scheme forward are nebulous, and 
there is obviously no point in organising a costly and cum- 
bersome register unless the Government is much clearer 
than it is at present as to how it should be used. There are 
limited groups of people, such as doctors, skilled engineers 
and others, to whom instructions should be issued as soon 
as a crisis arose in order to prevent the waste of skill and 
talent that occurred during the Great War. But the 
problem is to have a limited number of people trained in 
certain duties and others on whom responsibility would 
rest to give instruction, rather than to attempt in advance 
to appoint war stations for the whole nation. 

The third difficulty in the organisation of man-power 
is suspicion of Government policy and the fear that to 
give the Government increased authority to instruct 
individuals to do this or that, would encourage Fascist 
tendencies in the State, and would be to some extent a 
condonation of a diplomacy which is suspected of being 
unduly favourable to dictatorship. But national service 
would not restrict the right of criticism; and experience 
in other democracies does not confirm the fear that it 
would encourage fascism. 

From this general background two conclusions emerge. 
The first is that the case for compulsory service has not 
yet been made out, and that the Government is wise to 
hold its hand. The second is that we can only expect to 
get full value from voluntary service if the Government is 
able to enlist the active support of the Opposition parties 
in favour of whatever measure for enrolment of man- 
power may be necessary. An internal dispute over con- 
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scription would have a disastrous effect on British Prestige 
abroad, A really impressive demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of voluntary service would be an encouragement to 
democracy everywhere. 

Stimulated by the menace of possible war, the voluntary 
system has in recent months shown gratifying results ip 
Great Britain. Record numbers have joined the Terri- 
torials; and recruitment for the three regular fighting 
services has reached peak figures. In spite of inadequate 
preparation and in the face of a certain amount of muddle. 
volunteers for A.R.P. service already exceed half a million. 
and with more careful planning the numbers should. 
by the autumn, easily exceed the million required. In the 
present temper of the country, much more still could un- 
questionably be done in many directions if the public were 
taken into confidence and told what is really needed. 

There is no likelihood whatever of this country becom- 
ing war-minded or of its policy becoming aggressive. 
But it is equally true that it would have a steadying effect on 
international politics if it were demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that the people of Great Britain were ready forthwith 
to take whatever action might be needed to fit the country 
for the defence of democracy and international decency. 

If this impression is to be given to the world, three things 
are needed. First the Government should take representa- 
tives of the Opposition parties into conference to consider 
with them how best the man-power of the nation might 
be organised to meet the possibility of war. Secondly, on 
the basis of agreed decisions, an immediate effort should 
be made to mobilise voluntary service to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Finally, in order to get the fullest possible 
response, the Government should seek to harmonise its 
international policy as closely as possible with the demo- 
cratic sympathies of half—indeed, of probably more than 
half—of the nation. The last is perhaps the most important 
point of all. It is certain that in the last resort the nation 
will respond to the call; for behind all differences of policy 
there is a universal realisation that the British Empire is 
one of the two greatest bulwarks of freedom in the world. 
But a demonstration of unity now would be the most effec- 
tive way of preventing war. The Government could, we 
believe, achieve this if it set about it in the right way. 


Truce in the Far East 


ITTLE hills have played big parts in history; and 
many decisive battles of the world have raged round 
a trifling eminence. This week we have been on the verge 
of another undeclared war about the little knoll of Chang- 
kufeng in the tangle of frontiers between the Russian 
Maritime Province, Japanese Korea and the equally 
Japanese Manchukuo. But on Thursday morning the 
welcome news was flashed across the world that a truce 
had been arranged; and we may, therefore, give thanks for 
another danger passed, if not removed. 

After the Japanese militarists of the Araki school ran 
amok on the Asiatic mainland in the autumn of 1931, 
overrunning Manchuria and China’s Northern provinces, 
the Soviet authorities, political and military, counselled 
caution and patience until the threatened Siberian, Outer 
Mongolian, Transbaikalian and Maritime regions of the 
Union should be economically and militarily susceptible of 
what was termed “ self-contained defence.” The seizure 
last year by Japan of the southern end of the old Imperial 
caravan route through Kalgan to Ulan Bator, capital of 
Outer Mongolia, and the extension of potential Japanese 
threats to Russia as far westwards as Lake Baikal, brought 
to a head this inflammation of Russo-Japanese relations. 

In the intervening five years, the Moscow Government 
had cut its losses by selling the old Chinese Eastern Rail- 


way (formerly the eastern end of the Trans-Siberian line 
to Vladivostok through Manchuria) to Japan’s puppet- 
state, Manchukuo; had doubled the alternative track from 
Karimskaya round the Russian side of the Manchurian 
border through Khabarovsk to Vladivostok; had begun an 
entirely new line, single-track, from Taishet, west of Baikal, 
across 2,500 miles of virgin country north of the Lake and 
hundreds of miles from Japan’s new Asiatic frontiers, to 
Komsomolsk; and had made surprising progress in the 
industrial and agricultural development of these regions. 
The Red Banner (Far Eastern) Army was organised as an 
independent unit under Marshal Bluecher, complete with 
tank units, air force, and economic administration for food 
and munition supplies. Finally, and most remarkable, a 
large number of submarines—estimated at 18 ocean-going 
craft with 7,000-mile radius and another 50 to 70 smaller 
and speedier craft—were sent in parts by rail across 
Europe and Asia to the Russian Pacific ports of Vladi- 
vostok, Olga and Nahodka, where they now lie ready. 
Moreover, successive expansions of the Red Army, and 
reductions of the conscript age, increased its effective 
strength from about 1,000,000 in 1933 to about 1,750,000 
to-day. The Far Eastern Army has been raised to about 
400,000 men, exclusive of trained police and customs 
guards; its air strength is about 1,000 planes, half of 
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which are said to be modern heavy bombers based on the 
Maritime Province in underground aerodromes; and the 
entire self-contained organisation is balanced on three 
headquarters : Khabarovsk on the Amur river, looking 
west and south along Japan’s borders; Chita in Trans- 
baikalia; and, facing Japan’s westward march, Ulan 
Bator in Outer Mongolia. This formidable defensive system 
is linked by triple lines of forts along the Russian frontiers, 
built at a cost of £93 millions; and it is reported now to be 
provisioned with food, fuel and munitions for a campaign 
of a year’s duration. The new Turko-Siberian railway 
places all the resources of Kazakstan behind Marshal 
Bluecher; and a network of new roads, linking new factory- 
towns with the main railways, extends from the new in- 
dustrial belt in the remote Urals to the new towns and 
harbours in the north of the Maritime Province itself. From 
this great military base, independent actions over a vast 
area can be waged with little fear of diversions or outflank- 
ing movements; and from the Maritime Province, the 
crowded industrial cities of Japan—Kobe, Yokohama, 
Tokyo, Osaka and Nagasaki—lie within a radius of 750 
miles, i.e. within the aggressive compass of Russian heavy 
bombers, fully loaded. 
Finally, the Sea of Japan, the 
bottle-neck of which, at the 
Straits of Tsushima, is 
Japan’s shortest route to her 
Asiatic possessions, cannot be 
shut by the formidable Jap- 
anese Navy against Russian 
submarines. Thus, those 
dreaded craft, already out- 
numbering Japan’s total sub- 
marine strength, may play 
havoc with Japanese trans- 
ports, bearing her men or 
her much-needed materials, 
whether inside that sea, in its 
five sets of Straits, or be- 
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be allowed to grow into a Russo-Japanese war. The 
Japanese extremists, anxious about the duration of the 
war in China and the help Chia still receives, emphasise 
three things: first, the weakening of the Russian morale 
by the recent purges (General Bluecher has only just 
returned to Khabarovsk from an “ inquiry” at Moscow); 
secondly, the allegedly Russophobe sentiments of the 
British Government, which are expected to sway French 
counsels; and lastly, the reliability of the Italo-German- 
Japanese Anti-Communistic Pacis of 1936 and 1937. As 
to the last point, the German Foreign Minister this week 
assured the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin merely of 
“moral support” in a Russo-Japanese dispute. As to the 
repercussions in Europe as a whole, if the Japanese extre- 
mists had carried the day, in Tokyo as well as on the 
Asiatic mainland, it would have been because of their con- 
viction that a war against Russia would rally all Japanese 
citizens to defend their “ national existence,” and would 
induce Germany to combine with Italy in a drive through 
Central Europe, thus opening the road to Russia across 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
That such hopes should have been nourished shows 
the degree of desperation to 


TANGLE which Japan’s militarists have 
been reduced by disillusion. 
-——————} That disillusion arises from 


the vast and indeterminate 
campaign now on their hands 
in China. The spreading of 
that campaign into the wastes 
of Mongolia and Russia— 
wastes that will soon be as 
well defended by General 
Winter as by General 
Bluecher—did not appal the 
Napoleons of the Far East. 
It would assuredly appal 
even the most extreme 
military advisers of Western 
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another 175,000 
Manchurian levies and less- 
trained soldiery. Since 1934, new railways and extensions 
of existing lines have been built, radiating through Man- 
chukuo; strategic roads lead to frontier regions; and since 
the Japanese military authorities began their current war 
against China in July of last year, their formations have 
pushed out as far as the frontiers between Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, holding Inner Mongolia as another puppet-state. 
Rashin, a village on the Korean coast, has been made a 
naval station, threatening (and threatened by) Vladivostok. 
To China proper the Japanese militarists, led by General 
Itagaki, the War Minister, have already despatched 500,000 
troops; and the various armies are divided, with long lines 
of communication and, in some cases, as far as 500 miles 
inside China. The flower of the Japanese Army in the north 
was until lately the Kwantung Army, headed by the 
Governor-General of Korea; and his recent recall by the 
moderate element in the Tokyo Cabinet, who feared his 
Urgent demands for an immediate war with Russia, is 
Said to have stimulated his colleagues in that army to 
Precipitate, and independent, military action. This is an 
almost exact parallel, if true, to the events which unloosed 
the Japanese militarists on Manchuria in 1931. 

Personal, as well as political factors, however, have been 


involved in the question whether border conflicts might 


is ready to take that stand 
against Japan for which it 
was ill-prepared five years ago, and has resolutely been 
preparing. Indeed, that the Russians should have shown 
such militant resolution must have been responsible for 
the evident Japanese relief at the conclusion of a truce. 
It should not be forgotten—in London, Berlin and 
Rome as much as in Tokyo—that the Russian purgers 
as well as the purged have, during these five years, used 
one voice about Russia's need to face war in Europe and 
war in the Far East simultaneously. M. Stalin and 
Marshals Voroshilov and Bluecher, as well as the late 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, have long bent their energies to 
enable their country to face this evil contingency. It would 
seem that the strong stand taken by Russia has con- 
strained even the jingoes of Japan to hesitate before the 
task of fighting both Russia and China at once. 

Meanwhile the Russian and Japanese forces have ceased 
fire. They are to hold their present positions until a fron- 
tier commission, composed of two Russians, a Japanese 
and a “ Manchukuan,” has agreed to a line of demarcation 
on the basis of Russian, Chinese and Japanese pre-war 
maps. This reversion to a status quo ante has liberated 
Japanese energies for their aggression in China. Yet a 
lesson has been learned in Tokyo which may beneficently 
affect Europe as much as the Far East. 
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The Economics of Eire 


HE Commission of Inquiry into the Banking, Cur- 
rency and Credit of Eire, whose report has been issued 
this week, was appointed by the Government of what was 
then the Irish Free State in November, 1934. The report 
is dated March, 1938, so that the Commission’s labours 
have extended over nearly three and a half years. Even 
for Commissions of Inquiry this is slow progress; but that 
the Commission has not been idle is apparent from the 
merest glance at the report. The Majority Report runs to 
well over 200,000 words, the Addenda and Appendices to 
about 150,000 words, and Minority Reports to another 
60,000 at least. The Commission has put the widest inter- 
pretation upon its terms of reference, and the result is an 
encyclopadic—indeed, an altogether too encyclopadic— 
survey of every aspect not only of the banking, currency 
and credit of Eire but of its entire national economy. 
This very remarkable volume* has been produced by 
no less remarkable a body. The Commission had twenty- 
one members. It was presided over by the Chairman of the 
Currency Commission. It included the permanent head of 
the Department of Finance, the Chairmen of the Industrial 
and Agricultural Credit Corporations, the Chairman of 
one bank and Directors of two others, the Professors of 


‘ Economics of the three University Colleges of the country, 


a Roman Catholic Bishop, representatives of Labour, and 
finally, two external experts in the persons of Professor 
T. E. Gregory and Mr Per Jacobsson of the Bank for 
International Settlements. With a Commission of this 
varied—nay, variegated—character, to have produced a 
Majority Report signed by no less than sixteen of its 
members is an achievement that reflects the very greatest 
credit on the persuasive assiduity of the Chairman, Mr 
Joseph Brennan. 

The Commission’s warrant of appointment referred it 
primarily to matters of banking, currency and credit— 
but on these topics the Commission, for all its labours, has 
very few important recommendations to make, save for 
the all-important recommendation to leave things as they 
are. This is most clearly the verdict under the head of 
currency. The Commission is emphatic that the main- 
tenance of parity with sterling is the only possible policy 
for Ireland. The commercial banking system is given an 
equally clear bill of health, and almost the only amend- 
ment recommended is that the Consolidated Bank Note 
Issue (some features of which are described in a Financial 
Note on page 331 of this issue of The Economist) should 
be allowed to lapse. 

Great interest has been taken in Ireland in what the 
Commission has to say on the subject of a Central Bank. 
For years there has been strong pressure for the creation 
of some such institution to mark the nationhood of Ireland, 
matched by the equally strong pressure of the undeniable 
fact that, so long as the currency is convertible into ster- 
ling and the banks keep their reserves in London, there is 
nothing that an Irish Central Bank could do. The conclu- 
sions of the Commission bear all the earmarks of a com- 
promise. The present Currency Commission (whose 
functions are virtually limited to the issue of currency and 
the holding of sterling assets against the notes issued) is 
to be renamed and its functions are to be enlarged. But the 
enlarged functions are not to include those usually attach- 
ing to a Central Bank. For example, there ts to be no 
attempt to create a money market in Dublin, the com- 
mercial banks are not to be under the obligation of keeping 


*Reports of the Commission of Inquiry into Banking, 
Currency and Credit. Published by the Stationery Office, 
Dublin, and obtainable from the Government Publications Sale 
Office, 3-4 College Street, Dublin. 694 pages. 5s. 


reserve deposits with the new institution, and it is pot 
even to take over the Government account from the Bank 
of Ireland. In short, the Currency Commission is to have 
a new ttle and a research department, and that is all, [t 
seems to be an admirable solution of the problem, which 
should please politicians and bankers alike. 

The tone of benevolent approval of present arrange- 
ments that characterises the chapters on currency and 
banking gives place to one of alarm when the Commission 
turns to the state of public finance. The reason for alarm 
lies not in the total of the debt (though the Report devotes 
much space to arguing the point) but in the relation of the 
annual debt charge to the Budget and in its rapid rate of 
increase. The expenditure of the State and local authori- 
ties is so high that something like 22 per cent. of the 
National Income has to be raised in rates and taxes—an 
alarmingly high proportion for a country in which there 
are so few large incomes. In these circumstances, whether 
the debt is large or small, it is not safe to increase it. But 
in point of fact, the debt has been increasing very rapidly. 
The gross total has risen from £13.9 millions in 1924 and 
£59.8 millions in 1932 to £85.4 millions in 1938. A steady 
increase at the rate of more than £4 millions a year in the 
indebtedness of the State, with a further £2 millions a 
year at least in the indebtedness of other public bodies is 
too much, when the national income is no more than £15) 
millions and the total collection of rates and taxes no more 
than £32 millions. If public indebtedness in the United 
Kingdom were increasing steadily by some £200 millions 
a year, which is the roughly comparable figure, a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry would be fully justified in showing alarm 
—whether or not the increase were set off by assets 
of a more or less remunerative character. Increases 
in debt at this rate are clearly inflationary, and 
the Commission’s conclusion, which calls for an end to 
debt increases and a beginning of debt redemption, 1s 
undoubtedly justified. It is more questionable, however, 
whether it would be possible to bring the era of borrow- 
ing to quite such a sudden end as the report appears to 
envisage, and provision might have to be made for a period 
of gradual transition. 

The recommendations on public finance are the most 
forthright paragraphs to be found in the Report. But this 
is not the chapter that has provoked, and will continue to 
provoke, the greatest controversy. There is much more 
political dynamite in the comprehensive introductory 
chapter in which the Commission surveys the economic 
state of Ireland and assesses the results of the policies pur- 
sued by Mr De Valera’s Government since 1932. The 
verdict, no less clear for being implied, is definitely un- 
favourable—and it is noteworthy that the Report is signed, 
without any reservation on this point, not only by the 
bankers and the economists, but by three eminent and 
avowed supporters of Mr De Valera. The evidence is, 
indeed, conclusive and fully documented. The Balance of 
Payments shows a deficit, and though the end of the 
“war” with England will bring some relief, three of the 
largest credit items—emigrants’ remittances, British pen- 
sion receipts and the yield of the Hospital Sweepstakes, 
together amounting to nearly half the total of exports— 
are either wasting or precarious assets. The National 
Income has shown a decline in money and an inadequate 
rise in real terms. The programmes of industrial and social 
development have only been financed by a considerable 
draft on the accumulated savings of the past. The agricul- 
tural policy, by encouraging the production of crops for 
which Ireland has no particular climatic or commercial 
advantages, has lowered the net product of agriculture and 
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impaired its ability to export. The industrial policy 
has, indeed, increased urban employment ; but only at the 
expense of raising the cost of living, which both directly 
injures the consumer and lowers the real national income 
and also indirectly prejudices the export trades. Ireland 
cannot possibly consume more than a fraction of the pro- 
duce of her agriculture, or produce more than a fraction 
of her industrial requirements. All that policy can affect, 
therefore, is the margin between export and home con- 
sumption in agriculture, between import and home pro- 
duction in industry. To make small changes in these 
margins, policies have been adopted that have jeopardised 
the whole. 

It is a formidable indictment, leading up to the major, 
though unexpressed, recommendation of the Report, that 
the main line of economic policy should be reversed. This 
will naturally be distasteful to Mr De Valera—so distaste- 
ful that he may well reject the whole Report on grounds 
ot high policy. Indeed, the Commission might have 
achieved more of its purpose if it had been less sweeping 
and much more ready to make concessions to the human 
weaknesses of protectionism and _ self-sufficiency—or at 
least to recognise that these weaknesses are human. For- 
tunately, however, the conclusion of the economic “ war,” 
which has occurred since the Report was signed, provides 
a hopeful possibility of bridging the gap between Mr De 
Valera’s policy and the Commission’s recommendations. 
The end of the “war” does unquestionably blunt the 
edge of many of the criticisms in the Report and it will, 


The Size 


T is the fashion to deplore the size of London. Among 
poets, social reformers and those born with the nos- 

talgia for green fields, it has been the fashion for hundreds 
of years; when Cobbett gave the town the expressive 
epithet of the “ great wen” (no article on London is com- 
plete without that citation), he was referring to a bloated 
megalopolis of almost a million souls. But in our own days 
the familiar condemnation of London’s pathological size 
has been taken over from the /ittérateurs by the economists, 
the politicians, even the strategists. The matter has become 
one of urgent public importance. Official documents, one 
alter the other, seek to persuade the public to do some- 
thing about it, and a Royal Commission now sitting, though 
its formal title relates it to the Geographical Distribution 
of Industry, is, in fact, a Royal Commission on the 
Enormity of London. 

London is too big. So much is agreed. But how big is 
London? That question, simple though it seems, cannot be 
briefly answered. There are three areas that can put for- 
ward strong claims to the title of London breviter. There 
is, first of all, the ancient city of London, with an area of 
1.03 square miles and a population, on the night of April 
26, 1931, of 10,677 housekeepers, caretakers, Lord Mayors 
and working journalists. Secondly, there is the County of 
London, Mr Herbert Morrison’s domain. County Hall’s 
writ does not run in the City of London; the legislature, 
doubtless foreseeing the danger of a Socialist County 
Council, has also refused to give it jurisdiction over the 159 
inhabitants of the Inner Temple, the same number of 
denizens of the Middle Temple and the mysterious four 
persons who, on the same fateful night in April, 1931, were 
found on ground common to the two Temples. But if these 
little niceties of administrative law can be momentarily 
set on one side, the County of London can be said to have 
the respectable population of 4,397,003 persons in 1931 
and probably about 4,100,000 persons to-day. 

But it is almost as absurd to take the County as the City 
‘0 represent what the ordinary man means when he says 
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for a time, lighten the economic outlook for Eire. But it 
changes nothing in the fundamental conditions withia 
whick Ireland must seek her prosperity, and of which the 
Commission has sought to remind the country. 

If Mr De Valera were merely a time-serving politician 
he could use his recent agreement with London as an 
excuse for disregarding the whole Report. It would be a 
profound misfortune for the Irish people if he were to do 
So. But, fortunately, there is little reason to fear that he 
will so lower his stature as a statesman, for the recent 
General Election established his position so firmly that he 
is both enabled and compelled to look a long way ahead. 
The election on the political side and the end of the “ war” 
on the economic have in combination given him an ample 
field for executing the difficult manceuvre of defending his 
past record against the Commission’s criticisms while 
shaping his future policies in accordance with the hard 
realities to which the Report points. Mr De Valera will 
probably find it most practical to begin in the sphere of 
public finance, for the need of a definite plan is most 
urgent there, and it can be adopted with least offence to the 
vested interests. And from a determined attempt to put 
the finances of the State on a sound basis many other 
welcome modifications of the expensive policy of self- 
sufficiency would naturally flow. This will not be an easy 
course for Mr De Valera to take. It is certainly in the 
permanent interests of Ireland; and the ultimate test of 
his statesmanship will be found in the degree of his success 
in persuading his party to alter its economic course. 


of London 


London. To the ordinary man, Golders Green, Kensal 
Rise, Barnes Bridge and Barking are all unquestionably in 
London, and well inside London. But they are all outside 
the County. The third area that can be called London is 
that familiarly known as Greater London. There is, let us 
hasten to add, no legal justification for such a title. Greater 
London is not an entity known to the administrative world. 
On the contrary, it enjoys the ministrations of 6 county 
councils, 4 county borough councils, 63 other borough 
councils, 30 urban district councils and even 4 rural dis- 
trict councils (this incongruous rustic quartette is not to 
be confused with the people who were apparently sleep- 
ing out in Middle Temple Lane on April 26, 1931). Indeed, 
there is not one single thing, save its name, that Greater 
London has both in common with itself and exclusive to 
itself. The origin of its existence is that its outer boundary 
is that of the Metropolitan Police District; but even there 
an exception must be recorded, for there is a separate police 
force for the City of London, the Inner Temple, the Middle 
Temple and the ground common to the two Temples. 

Greater London owes its shadowy existence to the fore- 
sight of Sir Robert Peel nearly a hundred years ago. Sir 
Robert, by drawing a circle of about 15 miles radius from 
Charing Cross, doubtless thought to place under the watch- 
ful eyes of his “ Peelers” all the territory that might con- 
ceivably serve as a breeding ground or hiding place for 
metropolitan criminals. But his action has had the by- 
product of providing the statisticians of to-day with some- 
thing they can call Greater London. It has an area of 693 
square miles and a population that was counted at 8,203,942 
in 1931 and estimated at 8,474,900 in 1935. 

Until the war, Greater London was a big enough area 
to include the whole of the metropolis. It is very doubtful 
if the same could be said to-day. There are many com- 
munities well outside the Metropolitan Police district 
whose whole life depends upon London. If Esher is 
sufficiently suburban to be included in London, so is 
Weybridge. Rickmansworth is almost, if not quite, as 
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metropolitan as Northwood, Epping, Romford, Dartford 
and Leatherhead cannot, on any rational basis, be excluded 
(two of them get their water from the Metropolitan Water 
Board, which does not supply even the whole of Greater 
London). When the London Passenger Transport Board 
was created to co-ordinate the transport of the metropolis 
is was found necessary to give it an area nearly three times 
as large as Greater London. Transport is, perhaps, the 
most vital function of a metropolitan area; at least, it 
transcends both in importance and in reality the artificial 
creations of political map-makers. A good working defini- 
tion of a metropolitan area, in fact, would be that area 
whose transport is, or should be, considered as a unit. 
There is, indeed, one London transport area, that of the 
Metropolitan Trafiic Commissioner, which is even larger 
than the L.P.T.B. area. But one or other of these trans- 
port areas must be taken as the most up to date and the 
most comprehensive definitions of London. Their areas are 
1,986 and 2,419 square miles respectively (equivalent to 
circles with radii of 25 and 273 miles) and their estimated 
populations in 1935 were 9,517,000 and 9,862,500 
respectively. 

This, then, is London, a monster of almost ten million 
inhabitants. London is commonly regarded as the largest 
city in the world. But this is due to the statistical accident 
that a figure of the population of Greater London has been 
available for quotation for years past, while nobody has 
ever assembled similar figures for other conurbations (the 
heavy responsibility for the invention of this term does not 
rest on The Economist). If that geodetic irrelevance, the 
boundary between the States of New York and New Jersey, 
be disregarded, the New York metropolitan district will be 
found to have a larger population—in a smaller area—than 
that of London. For example, the eight counties of New 
York State and the four counties of New Jersey which 
lie roughly in a radius of 25 miles from the centre of the 
city, had a population of 10,509,294 in 1930—it is cer- 
tainly more than 11,000,000 by now. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that New York, being on the coast, can 
expand over only about two-thirds of the full circle. In 


Topics of 


Air Raid Exercises—-The mock air raid by 
“ Eastland” bombers upon “ Westland,” staged by the 
Royal Air Force last week-end over most of Eastern Eng- 
land, was on the largest scale hitherto attempted. About 
900 machines were scheduled to participate; and so ex- 
tensive was the zone of operations that all commercial 
aircraft bound to and from London had to make wide 
detours. Unfortunately, mist and rain clouds descended 
over most of the area on Friday and Saturday nights; the 
co-operating anti-aircraft units of the Territorial Army 
and Observers’ Corps had to twiddle their thumbs most 
of the time they were on duty; and in the air, the exercises 
were not on the expected scale, owing to the weather. A 
higher proportion of attacking bombers was intercepted 
by fighters than in earlier exercises; and the defending 
machines were quickly off the ground owing to excellent 
co-operation between observation posts and R.A.F. aero- 
drome commands. The weather prevented adequate trial 
of anti-aircraft units, for some of the attacking bombers 
came down to 1,000 feet in raids. Certain important objec- 
tives in London were bombed. But the most alarming 
feature of the proceedings was the number of accidents. 
We cannot feel the same equanimity as an august con- 
temporary, which found “ grounds for congratulation ” in 
the crashing of only three fighters and two bombers when 
“nearly 50” machines were in the air, at the time of 
recall to their aerodromes. The crews of the three fighters, 
which had to stay up till they ran out of petrol looking 
for an aerodrome free of mist, landed safely by para- 
chute. Doubtless a 10 per cent. accident rate would only 
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what has been unofficially designated the New York Metro- 
politan Area, with an area (2,514 square miles) comparable 
to the largest London area, but a considerably larger radius 
from the centre, there were 10,901,424 people in 1930 and 
are probably nearly 12,000,000 to-day. Even if we agere- 
gate with London the whole counties of Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, Essex, Bucks, Kent, Surrey and Sussex—which 
is certainly larger than the metropolitan area—we cannot 
add up more than 11,633,000 people in 1931. New York 
must have the dubious palm—but only by a leaf or two. 

How large, finally, is London likely to grow? That, 
obviously, is a matter for speculation. But it is possible to 
throw some light on the question. At each successive census 
in the nineteenth century, the population of Greater 
London represented a higher fraction of the total popula- 
tion of England and Wales. In 1801, it was 12.6 per cent, 
a hundred years later 20.2 per cent. Thereafter, for two 
decades, there was a proportionate decline, and the in- 
crease, when it was resumed between 1921 and 193], 
was no faster than in the nineteenth century. In fact, the 
increase in the percentage of Greater London’s population 
to that of England and Wales was 0.9 in the decade 
1921-31 (19.7 per cent. to 20.6 per cent.), while the 
average increase for the six decades 1841-1901 was 1.0 
per decade. If, then, we assume that the increase continues 
at the rate of 1.0 per decade in the future, we should be 
making an allowance for London’s growth which the esti- 
mated figures for the years since 1931 show to be amply 
generous to serve as a guess, not of London’s actual future 
size, but of the upper limit of its probable dimensions, 
Applying these percentages (21.6 per cent. for 1941, 22.6 
per cent. for 1951, and so forth) to the middle of Dr Enid 
Charles’s three estimates of future population, we get a 
maximum figure for Greater London of about 9,300,000 
in 1961. And if we make the further assumption that the 
present ratio of population holds good between Greater 
London and Greatest London (as we may christen the 
Metropolitan Traffic Area), we get a final grand maximum 
of about 10,800,000. That is about the limit of London's 
ambitions. And it is plenty big enough. 


the Week 


occur in equally bad weather; but it opens up vistas of an 
infinite regression in the strength of the R.A.F. On the 
other hand, the fog and the “ black-out” over East 
Anglia and the Midlands show that enemy bombers would 
have to reckon, even in summer, with great handicaps 
above the soil of this country. 


* * * 


Britain and America.—The week has brought two 
welcome signs of the growth both in the desire for and 
in the practice of collaboration between Great Britain 
and the United States. An agreement has been reached 
between the two Governments for the common use of 
Canton and Enderbury Islands. These two tiny members 
of the Pheenix group in the Pacific Ocean, almost on the 
Equator, never possessed any importance until the 
establishment of an American-Australasian air service. 
Both Britain and America set up claims to sovereignty, 
and neither side has abated its claim in the present 
Agreement. But both have agreed to leave the question in 
abeyance, and in the meantime to use the islands in 
common. The Agreement does not cover questions of 
defence. But defence will infallibly arise when there are 
hangars and stores on the islands and there may be an 
opportunity for further practical collaboration 10 the 
future. As it stands, the Agreement fully deserves the 
hackneyed compliment of being a triumph of good sense: 
The second straw in the favourable trade wind was the 
public reference on Wednesday by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the growing recognition on both sides of 
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the Atlantic of the interdependence of British and 
American prosperity A remark made to the dock-side re- 
porters by a Cabinet Minister returning from. holiday is, 
of course, only a very small straw. But in the Coolidge, 
even in the Hoover, era it would have been impossible for 
any member of the American Government to make any 
such implied confession of America’s dependence upon 


others. 
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* * * 


The major issue of Anglo-American collaboration, 
however, remains that of the Trade Agreement. A fort- 
night ago, the negotiations had reached a difficult stage 
at which breakdown, or something closely resembling it, 
was not entirely out of the question. The concessions 
which the United States was ready to make for a real 
Agreement were already known and recognised as sub- 
stantial. But difficulties were being encountered over the 
British guid pro quo. In large part, of course, the reluctance 
of the British negotiators was a reflection of their 
unwillingness to commit the Dominions. But on one item 
at least the consent of the Dominion most closely con- 
cerned is believed to have been obtained, but still London 
hesitated. The matter was referred to the Cabinet and 
as a result fresh instructions were issued, which are 
believed to have brightened the outlook. If report is to 
be trusted, this favourable turn was due to the personal 
intervention of the Prime Minister. When the Agreement 
is concluded, the success may be due as much to his 
recognition of the wide issues involved, as, on the other 
side, to Mr Cordell Hull, whose steadfast refusal to have 
any Agreement but a real and effective one has compli- 
cated, but has also most beneficially enlarged, the issue. 
But it would be dangerous to count any unhatched 
chickens. The Agreement has not yet been reached and 
there are many difficulties yet to resolve. 


* * * 


National Health.—In his preface to his annual re- 
port, the Minister of Health justifiably claims that it shows 
a record of steady improvement. He demonstrates the 
cumulative effect of such unsensational progress by some 
striking comparisons with conditions 100 years ago, when, 
for example, the average age at death was 20 in Man- 
chester and 17 in Liverpool. And he shows a proper 
appreciation of the evils yet to be overcome by saying that 
our present position may seem equally incredible to our 
descendants, even though some of them may owe their 
existence to the measures now being taken. For on the 
purely health side the Ministry’s main concern seems to be 
the improvement of maternity services. The Midwives Act 
of 1936 has been brought into effective operation through- 
Out virtually the whole country; the services of qualified 
midwives are thus available to almost all mothers, irrespec- 
tive of means, and 342 of the 365 responsible local authori- 
ties have also made arrangements for consultant services. 
The number of ante-natal clinics has only been increased by 
28 (to 1307), but the percentage of expectant mothers who 
attended was 54 against 49; this rise was partly due to the 
publicity campaign launched in October, and the 1938 
figures should show further improvement. Mothers and 
infants received 6,400,000 gallons of milk against 
5,700,000, a reflection of the Ministry’s circular on the 
subject. The most encouraging result of other measures 
was a reduction in the maternal mortality rate to 3.1 per 
thousand against 3.6 in 1936 and 3.9 in 1935. Infant 
mortality has been virtually stationary at about 58 per 
thousand for the last four years, and a new advance would 
be welcome on this front. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Health has many other duties besides 
those directly suggested by its title. The report provides, 
for example, a mass of statistical information about local 
authorities, which would be a great deal more valuable if 
it were more up to date. It is scandalous that so many 
figures should go no further than March, 1936. The 
Ministry would doubtless seek shelter behind the dilatori- 
ness of the smaller local bodies; but even if it cannot 
enforce speedy returns, it could at least supply provisional 
fstumates, Among other interesting facts we learn that 
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over two-thirds of England and Wales is now under a plan- 
ning scheme, though the effectiveness of the scheme 
shows, unfortunately, a very large variation; that in 1937 
the average cost of a non-parlour subsidised house rose 
from £324 to £355; that the direct attack on overcrowding 
has begun in some areas, and is about to begin in others; 
and that on the second appointed day (April 1, 1937) about 
144,000 persons were transferred from Public Assistance 
Committees to the Unemployment Assistance Board. A 
brief chapter is devoted to the new voluntary pension 
scheme established by what is generally called the “ Black- 
coated Workers’ Act.” Up to the end of June, 1938, appli- 
cations had been received from 164,753 men and 80,393 
women. This is barely an eighth of the estimated number 
eligible, and, as the scheme is undoubtedly generous, it 
seems that the need is for greater publicity. The special 
concession by which men over 40 can become contributors 
expires on January 2, 1939, 


* * 


The Toll of Andustry.—The phrase “the toll of 
the roads ” is familiar to everybody, and an energetic cam- 
paign is being waged to reduce it. Perhaps more would be 
done to reduce the toll of industry if fresh statistics became 
available at equally frequent intervals; the advertisers have 
taught us the value of constant repetition as a means of 
awakening public consciousness. The situation would cer- 
tainly be disquieting enough to have news value, as is 
shown by the figures in the annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. In 1937 the total number of indus- 
trial accidents reported was 192,539, of which 1,003 were 
fatal. Both these figures are about 9 per cent. higher than 
those for 1936. The increase corresponds roughly with the 
increase in industrial activity, so that the position is not 
actually getting worse. But this is poor consolation when 
the figures are so large—it must not be forgotten that they 
apply to factories only, and therefore exclude such occupa- 
tions as mining and transport. The remedy seems to be 
mainly the education of both employer and workman to 
appreciate the risks involved. The inspector devotes special 
attention to the question of the younger workers, with little 
experience of machinery. Too many employers expect them 
to show a degree of intelligence and foresight which the 
average lad cannot hope to attain. In this respect more 
consideration might effect a great improvement. But there 
is also the problem of the man who considers himself too 
clever to be caught, and is injured despite the utmost pre- 
cautions which the law can enforce or the employer devise. 


* * * 


Spain and Europe.—“ Seriouser and seriouser ”’ is the 
news from Spain. The counter-offensive by the insurgents 
against the Government forces on the right bank of the 
Ebro has been held up by lack of material, by stubbora 
resistance, and by a clever and resolute diversion on the 
part of the Government forces, who crossed the river 
Segre on Tuesday, thus threatening the insurgents’ left 
flank on the entire north-eastern front. The insurgents’ 
advance towards the Almaden mercury mine on the south- 
western Estremadura front is said to be continuing; but 
the main advance of the insurgents down the coast to 
Sagunto and Valencia has been halted by the Ebro diver- 
sion. Meanwhile, however, the British chargé d'affaires in 
Rome this week informed Count Ciano that the British 
Government had by now become aware of reported new 
Italian intervention. This apparently indicates the British 
Government’s belated recognition of the reported landings 
at Vinaroz, on which questions were asked before Parlia- 
ment rose. Then, Mr Butler said that the Government 
were unaware of them; which, with equally bland affability, 
is precisely what Count Ciano is said to have told our 
chargé d'affaires at Rome this week. The gravity of the 
situation is pointed by General Franco’s suave postpone- 
ment of comment on the British Plan which he has had 
for over a month, and which the Spanish Government 
accepted in principle within a few days. 


* * * 


General Franco and his alien allies are, understandably, 
in no haste to comment on the plan; for, as M. Léon Blum 
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reminds us in an article in the Populaire this week, the 
French Government, “ to meet the very definite wishes of 
the British Government,” strictly closed the French- 
Spanish frontier after June 10th in order to give the Plan 
a chance of success. Thus, General Franco and his friends 
were enabled—as many observers said they would be— 
unconscionably to delay a reply to the Plan, what ume 
the British Government obliged them by forcing France 
to impose a unilateral blockade on the Spanish Govern- 
ment. This Anglo-French obstacle in the path of the 
Spanish Government is formidable; and yet the pampered 
and favoured insurgents have not won the victory they ex- 
pected in these precisely gained weeks, despite the in- 
creased foreign help they obtained while denying it to their 
opponents. It is high time the French and British Govern- 
ments recognised that they are under no compulsion to 
remain beggars and poltroons before General Franco, the 
Italians and the Germans. They can open the Pyrenean 
frontier. They can take military measures to protect their 
citizens’ lives and property, wantonly destroyed on lawful 
occasions. Our own Government can, and should, at least 
clear themselves of the charge, heard with rapidly growing 
intensity among the French and British masses, that they 
now desire to hasten a rapid victory by General Franco at 
all costs in order to “ settle the Spanish problem,” and 
are pressing the French Government to concur. 


* * * 


The Czechoslovak Problem.—Lord Runciman and 
his helpers have been very busy in Prague, and the 
initial contacts and discussions have been brought to a 
conclusion. The next stage is to bring the views and 
personalities of the Sudeten German Party leaders and 
of the Cabinet once more into the realm of free discussion. 
Meanwhile, however, the virulent and often vicious 
campaign of hate and even of falsification in the official 
German press against Czechoslovakia has been whipped 
up to the point of frenzy. An example suffices : this week 
a quarrel between members of the Sudeten German Party 
and Sudeten German Social-democrats—both, therefore, 
Germans—ended in the stabbing of one of the Sudeten 
Party members. This, next day, was blazoned throughout 
Germany as evidence of the evil will of the Czech 
oppressors of Germans—not, as it was, of the passionate 
extremes to which Nazi fomentation has succeeded in 
driving even pure Germans themselves. One of the more 
disturbing features of the situation is the rate of growth 
in the Sudeten Party’s Storm Troops, under a 27-year-old 
Commandant decorated by Herr Hitler—the F.S., or 
Free Defence Service—and the extent to which they are 
invading civil life in the Sudetenland by military methods. 
This has a familiar ring about it; as witness the Saar, 
Danzig and Austria. M. Hodza still faces the possibility 
of a split in his Coalition Cabinet over the wisdom of 
going even further to meet the demands of a militant, 
and now avowedly Nazi, Party for totalitarian powers over 
a large area and population within Czechoslovak borders. 


* * * 


Economics and Politics in the Sudetenland.— 
The importance of the economic factor in the Sudeten 
problem is now becoming more evident. The composition 
of Lord Runciman’s delegation, with two economic experts 
in his train, has led the German press to detect a possibly 
Machiavellian British Government’s move to encircle 
Germany economically or to freeze her out of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. That is not so; and this 
journal has long pointed out that it cannot be done. 
But what is vitally important is to seek a solution of the 
political and racial Sudeten problem which will also 
provide economic betterment for that area. The region 
has for decades contained industries supplying peaceful 
products—paper, glass, beads, porcelain, textiles, wood- 
wares—to foreign countries, especially southwards to 
Danubian Europe and the Balkans. Germany was never 
a significant consumer of these things, with whose produc- 
tion, indeed, Germany competed. The lot of the Sudetes 
is therefore scarcely likely to be improved by incorporation 
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in the Reich ; indeed, it is already better—for those in 
employment—than that of similar workers in Germany 
But the unemployed in the Sudeten area are the result 
of the world-wide slump and high protectionism jn 
South-East Europe ; and the Reich’s penetration of the 
south-eastern lands has severely hit those “ cousins ” jn 
the Sudetenland for whose welfare the Nazis profess so 
much anxiety. Both the Sudeten German Party and the 
loyal and significant German Social-democrat Party Jed 
by Herr Wenzel Jaksch would be glad to see the lot of 
their unemployed members improved. But Herr Jaksch 
does not breathe out threatenings and slaughter against 
non-Nazi workers and employers ; nor does he thereby 
arouse private boycotts of Sudeten goods in foreign 
countries. Yet he and his followers suffer, because the 
Nazis and Sudeten Party members lay the blame for 
unemployment on the Czechs. Certainly, the Czech and 
Slovak armaments boom is providing work in the Slay 
areas of the Republic ; but not even the British Govern- 
ment would counsel the Czechoslovak Cabinet to move 
its armament firms into the Sudetenland, in view of the 
Henlein Party’s demands. 


Sult 


* * * 


The best suggestion is that credits and more trade 
should be directed to the soundest Central and South- 
Eastern countries, to enable them to sell their primary 
produce for free exchange—not for marks blocked in 
Berlin. Thus the markets lost by the Sudetenland in 
these countries would revive and expand ; all, that is, 
save Austria ; and the economic distress in the Sudeten- 
land upon which political “ caterpillars of the common- 
wealth” have battened would be cut down, with 
reassuring results. This economic factor is as important 
to the domestic destinies of Hungary, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania as it is to those of Czechoslovakia. But if a 
beginning were made by France and Britain in the 
Czechoslovak case, it would extend, automatically, to the 
Danubian region entire, and should be a powerful agent 
for peace. 


* * * 


A Danube Settlement ?—Ever since the Peace 
Settlements, the Little Entente Powers—Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia—have contained big German, 
Hungarian and other minorities; and the Permanent 
Statuie of the Little Entente expressly obliges its signa- 
tories to take common military action if Hungary attempts 
by force to take back part of her former territory in the 
possession of any Little Entente Power. In the matter of 
mincrities, Czechoslovakia has the cleanest record of any 
European State whose duties were defined by minorities 
clauses in the Peace Settlements. Now, perhaps as a result 
of the way in which the two Fascist dictatorships have 
ground their axes upon their own minorities, or of the fate 
of Austria and Danzig, or of the threatened position of the 
ally Czechoslovakia, the royal Roumanian dictator’s ad- 
niinistration has decreed far-reaching and most liberal 
minority regulations, affecting local government, languages, 
and education. By it, the lot of some 1,000,000 Magyars 
and 600,000 Germans, not to speak of Jews, is improved, 
and equality of citizens’ rights is guaranteed. This move, 
so soon after the understanding between Bulgaria and the 
Balkan Entente (on which we commented last week), may 
precede a similar understanding between Hungary and 
Roumania, the latter acting for the Little Entente. The 
visit, however, of the Hungarian Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister, M. de Kanya, 1 
Herr Hitler at Kiel next week, and German play upon 
Hungary’s traditional hatred of Czechoslovakia, place the 
Government of Dr Imrédy in a dilemma. The anti-Semiuc 
policy in Hungary, introduced by the Daranyi Gover 
ment, has quickly assumed large proportions; but 1 has 
not availed to halt the growth in the indigenous Hungarian 
Nazis, who have now joined forces in one organisation; and 
many a pure Magyar begins now to ask: “ Where do we 
go from here? ” Here, again, increased trade with Briain 
and France—especially that kind susceptible of aiding 
Hungary’s 2,000,000 landless peasants and their families— 
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would have good effects ever beyond the bounds of 
Hungary. 
* * * 


Mr Roosevelt’s Campaign --The last days of 
Mr Roosevelt’s holiday cruise were marked by a series of 
victories for his candidates in the primary elections of the 
Democratic party in the different states. The most impor- 
tant of these successes was the renomination of Senator 
Barkley in Kentucky. Senator Barkley is the Majority 
Leader in the Senate and, as such, the President’s chief 
legislative lieutenant. He campaigned on his loyalty to Mr 
Roosevelt and the New Deal and won by a handsome 
margin over a popular and powerful candidate, the in- 
cumbent Governor of the State, who belongs to the Con- 
servative wing of the Democratic Party. The States of 
Ohio and Arkansas have also nominated Mr Roosevelt’s 
candidates and if Idaho has not followed suit it is to be 
ascribed to the siren calls of the Townsend pension plan 
rather than to strong views on the split in the Democratic 
Party. Thus the President seems to be receiving the sup- 
port of the electors in his attempt to refashion his party 
more to his liking. But local issues and squabbles within 
the local “ machines ” always affect the results of primary 
elections and it would be unwise to base too much upon a 
handful of results. A severer test will come if, as is ex- 
pected, the President opposes the renomination of Senator 
George in Georgia and Senator Smith in South Carolina, 
tor these are two avowed leaders of the Conservative 
Democrats, and their states are in the region where Con- 
servative Democracy should be strongest. The President 
may secure their defeat, or he may cut their majorities 
so fine that other Southern statesmen whose personal posi- 
tion is not so strong will think again about the policy of 
opposition. What is clear is that by a policy of rewarding 
his triends, punishing his enemies and appealing judiciously 
to the people, who have always been his truest friends, 
Mr Roosevelt is pressing on with his campaign to convert 
the Democratic into a Liberal Party. Whether he will 
succeed; whether there will be a secession; what will 
happen to the reorientated party when it enters the fight 
with the Republicans and possible third or fourth parties; 
whether Mr Roosevelt himself will, in defiance of tradition, 
continue to lead it after 1940, and, if he retires, who will 
succeed—these are the questions that continue to lend 
interest and excitement to the American political game. 


* * * 


The Unwanted Trophy.—On Monday the “Queen 
Mary” set up a new record for the east-to-west crossing 
of the Atlantic. Since then the officials of the Cunard- 
White Star Company have been vying with one. another 
in their protestations that this was no part of their inten- 
tion; and they have repeated their refusal, now or in the 
future, to claim the Blue Riband trophy. Such an attitude 
to speed records is strictly logical, but perhaps for that 
reason a trifle too inhuman for the man in the street, who 
finds it difficult to believe that the company’s statements 
are not pronounced with the company’s wink. However that 
may be, it so happened that, through an accident of the 
tide at Southampton, there was on this occasion a real 
advantage to be gained by making a late start and saving 
a few hours during the trip; the “ Queen Mary’s ” reserve 
of power was therefore rightly used to maintain her sche- 
dule. But normally the saving of time would be a negligible 
return for the very heavy cost, both in money and in in- 
creased vibration; for the resistance of the water increases 
so rapidly with the speed that an extra two knots requires 
Over twenty per cent. more power. If an hour of the aver- 
age traveller’s time is really so valuable, then it should be 
saved by improving the facilities for embarking and dis- 
embarking. In years to come the creation of records will be 
even less justified, for those to whom speed is really valu- 
able will save days, not hours, by transferring to the air 
service. Meanwhile the “ Queen Mary ” is still waiting to 
fulfil her true function, which is to provide a weekly service 
in conjunction with her sister ship, to be named the “ Queen 
Elizabeth.” The latter is, however, to be launched on Sep- 
tember 27th, when her unprecedented length (we must not 
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Say her record length) wil! necessitate great precautions. 
She is likely tc be ever faster, as well as more luxurious, 
than the “ Queen Mary.” It will be interesting to see how 
soon the state of the tide, or some other phenomenon, leads 
her to establish another accidental record. 


* * * 


Railway Wages —The Railway Staff National 
Tribunal consists of a representative from each side, with 
Sir Arthur Salter as independent chairman. There is thus 
a strong presumption that any of its awards which are 
unanimous will be fair both to capital and labour. On 
August 4th the Tribunal unanimously rejected the claim, 
put forward by the National Union of Railwaymen, for an 
all-round increase in signalmen’s wages. Its positive find- 
ings were limited to minor alterations in particular cases, 
designed to make each man’s pay correspond more closely 
with the nature of his work. Thus it accepted the com- 
panies’ claim that fewer marks should be awarded for work 
in automatic or semi-automatic areas; and it added two 
more grades at the top of the scale, where higher rates will 
be paid. In view of the fall in the railways’ profits, no other 
result was to be expected on the main claim. But it is re- 
freshing to see the question settled by agreement. In par- 
tcular, the principle was laid down that the benefit of 
working economies secured in any one department is not 
the perquisite of the men employed in it. The consumer of 
railway transport may hope that part at least will accrue 
to him. 


* * * 


Rumpus in Bengal.—A pretty pass has been reached 
in the initial stages of Bengal’s provincial autonomy. Some- 
thing like a strike of Hindu representatives has paralysed 
the Coalition Government, composed of six Moslems and 
five non-Congress Hindus. The Legislature in Calcutta, on 
two nights this week, became, by act of the Congress 
Party in Opposition, and by permission of the Speaker, an 
emergency dormitory. One hundred slept in it, which 
is more than the number habitually put to sleep by the 
Mother of Parliaments. But the trouble has lain dormant 
for longer than two nights. The communal award resulted 
in a disproportionate advance to power by the Moslems, a 
small majority in the province; and these, with Hindu re- 
presentatives of the castes scheduled for special repre- 
sentation, from a Ministry which, under a Moslem Prime 
Minister, Mr A. K. Fazlul Huq, enjoys a small but work- 
ing majority. Outside the Legislature, however, Congress 
has been able to ally itself to disgruntled Hindu racial 
feeling, and this has temporarily healed those gaps between 
the various sections of Left-wing Hinduism in Bengal. 
Only last month the Congress Party in Bengal rapped one 
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of its leaders, formerly a mayor of Calcutta, over the 
knuckles for advocacy of programmes more extreme than 
the Congress Party desired; and there are signs that the 
Moslems and moderate Hindus will soon hatch a pro- 
gramme designed to satisfy the Bengalis’ desire for 
economic improvement and agrarian reform. Even this, 
however, will not eradicate the problem posed by provin- 
cial autonomy in a region where Hindus are the landlords 
and the better educated aspirants to Government and Civil 
Service. 


* * * 


Mr MacDonald in Palestine.—Last week-end the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies paid a flying visit to 
Palestine, and was back in Malta, en route for London, 
before the news of his journey to Jerusalem was known 
outside “ official circles.” The communiqué published 
after the event frankly states that Mr MacDonald went to 
see Sir Harold MacMichael, the High Commissioner, be- 
cause it was impossible for the latter, in the present state 
of Palestine, to come and report to Mr MacDonald. This 
frankness is much to be commended. The gravity of the 
situation in Palestine is no secret from anybody, and a visit 
to the spot makes all the difference to the understanding of 
any political problem—particularly when the visitor is a 
Cabinet Minister who can mobilise all the senior officials 
in the country to come into intensive consultation with him. 
The timeliness of Mr MacDonald’s recent visit to Palestine 
has been grimly advertised by the Palestinian death-roil 
during the same week-end. On the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho a patrol of the Black Watch fell among thieves and 
lost one soldier killed. Many civilians, men and women, 
have been killed. This Monday, the 8th, two bombs ex- 
ploded in Tiberias—one of them in the Arab vegetable 
market, where it wounded nine people. These facts must 
have spoken to Mr MacDonald almost as eloquently as the 
High Commissioner himself. If he did not know it already, 
he will now assuredly be most acutely aware that the Royal 
Commission were abundantly in the right when they re- 
ported that time was not on the side of a happy ending to 
the Palestinian tragedy. This Monday evening, in Jeru- 
salem, Sir Harold MacMichael broadcast an appeal for the 
cessation of acts of violence, with a warning that such acts 
would not promote, and might very well prejudice, the 
political purposes of those who committed them. Patience 
on the part of the Arabs and the Jews must coincide with 
firmness and precision on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if chaos is to be avoided. 


* * * 


A New Anglo-Egyptian Agreement.—The happy 
success of the comprehensive Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
of 1936 is being confirmed by the sequel, which has so far 
brought no recurrences of the old friction and a number of 
confirmations of the new friendship between the two Gov- 
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ernmments and peoples concerned. The visit which the 
present Prime Minister of Egypt, Muhammad Pasha 
Mahmud, has been paying to London within the Jast few 
days has ended in a new agreement in which several mino- 
provisions of the major transaction of two years ago woe 
been modified by mutual consent. The new accommodatioy 
for British troops in the Canal Zone is, after all, to be con- 
structed by the British Government; and the costs are i9 
be equally divided between the two parties. Agreements 
between British and Egyptian private interests seem to 
have been less easy to reach—for the respective cotton 
manufacturers in Egypt and in Lancashire, rather than the 
two Governments, are virtually the principals in the ques- 
tion that has arisen over the Egyptian tariff on cotton goods, 
On this matter, no agreement has been reached on the 
present occasion; but the negotiations have not arrived at 
a positive deadlock, since it has been agreed that a deputa- 
tion from Lancashire is to go to Cairo in September in 
order to negotiate there with the Minister for Finance. 


* * * 


The Refugees Problem. — The _Inter-Govern- 
mental Refugees Committee, consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of twenty-seven countries, held its first 
meeting in the Foreign Office in Whitehall on 
August 3rd. Forceful speeches were made by Mr 
Myron Taylor (United States) and by M. Beérenger 
(France). It looks as though the Committee’s policy would 
be to make a friendly approach to Germany, on the hypo- 
thesis that the co-operation of the other countries of the 
world is essential to the success of her programme of ex- 
pelling her non-Aryan citizens from the Reich, since the 
execution of this German design could, in the last resort, 
be stopped by a refusal on the part of other Governments 
to grant visas to any German citizen. At present, the 
Nazis believe that the civilised world is more concerned to 
save the non-Aryan victims of Nazidom from the fate with 
which the Nazis threaten them, than the Nazis themselves 
are concerned to avoid the odium of putting their hateful 
threats into effect. On this calculation, the Nazis apparently 
reckon that they can continue to secure a compulsory 
selective emigration of German citizens from the Reich, 
and can push other countries into financing this German 
scheme by forcing them to receive the refugees from Ger- 
many in a destitute state and to start them again in life 
at the expense of the receiving countries, while the German 
Government pockets the assets which it compels the refu- 
gees to leave behind. If it came to a trial of strength, the 
Nazis might have some unpleasant surprises; for a refusal 
to receive any more non-Aryan German refugees might 
not, after all, be the only recourse left open to the rest of 
us. An alternative would be to accept the refugees and to 
finance their re-settlement by earmarking Aryan German 
property abroad up to the amount of the non-Aryan Ger- 
Man property confiscated by the German Government 
within the frontiers of the Reich. Or, again, many Nazis in 
foreign countries could be requested to return home. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, in the Reich, the Nazi screw is being given 
one turn after another. On top of the forced sales of non- 
Aryan businesses of all kinds, non-Aryan medical prac- 
utioners have just been singled out by having their 
diplomas cancelled as from September. At the same time, 
landlords are ordered to terminate, as from the end of 
September, all leases of consulting rooms and dispen- 
saries, and even dwelling-houses, to the victims of the new 
decree. It is also announced that, at Nuremberg, the Jew- 
ish synagogue is to be demolished on the ground that the 
presence of a house of God (who is the oldest non-Aryan 
inhabitant of the universe) is incompatible with the sacred 
character of the holy city of neo-Aryan paganism. So, once 
again, the Abomination of Desolation is to stand in the 
place where it ought not. (Herr Streicher should remember 
the retribution that fell upon Antiochus Epiphanes.) While 
the German hyena gnaws the bones of his human vicum, 
the Italian jackal hovers round to pick up scraps from the 
feast, in the hope of being mistaken for a big hyena him- 
self. It is announced from Rome that foreign Jews are '0 
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be excluded from Italian schools, and that the Jewish 
“ chare in the life of Italy” is henceforth to be in the 
proportion of one Jew to every thousand Liguro- 
Calabrians. A newly started Fascist anti-Semitic review 
is, by order of the Italian Minister of Education, to be 
distributed to all Italian teachers, to serve them as a guide 
to Italy’s new German creed. 


* * * 


Irish National Income.—The Report of the 
Irish Banking Commission contains, among a mass of 
other valuable figures, original estimates of the National 
Income of Eire. The figures have been calculated by 
Professor G. A. Duncan, a member of the Commission, 
and can be summarised as follows :-— 


ESTIMATED NATIONAL INCOME OF EIRE (£ million) 
1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 193 


Agriculture ......+.+00 54:5 47:7 38:8 33:3 32:3 36:3 
I, ies teeeen 0-4 O03 O38 O03 O38 O3 
Sn , 30-5 29:7 28-7 30:2 33-1 35-1 
DistriUIOM § ...cccccceee 25:2 23°8 22°3 21:5 22-3 22:6 
Personal service ...... 28:1 28:2 27:7 28:9 30:3 30:3 
BEOUSING —cccocccescrecce 10-7 10-8 10°9 10:9 11:0 11-3 


Index Number 

(1929 = 100) 100 93 90 87 89 $2 
Real National Income 

(1929 = 100) 100 102 103 104 106 =#=107 


The last line is arrived at by the use of an index number 
of general prices calculated by Professor Duncan. The 
Commission comments at some length on the contrast 
between the movements of Irish National Income, which 
has fallen in monetary terms and shown comparatively 
little increase in real terms since 1929, and the move- 
ments in other countries, notably Great Britain. What is 
equally surprising about the figures is their smaji dimen- 
sions, especially since they represent gross national income, 
before provision for the depreciation of capital equipment. 
The ratio of population between the United iceten 
and Eire is about 45:3 or 15:1. But by these figures 
the ratio of national income must have been over 25: 1 
in 1929 and may be as much as 35: 1 to-day. Without in 
any way impugning the excellence of Professor Duncan’s 
work, these ratios inevitably raise the question whether 
his totals are large enough. 


* * * 


South African Caution.—lIt has never been possible 
to accuse Mr Havenga, the South African Minister of 
Finance, of being an irresponsible financier. Since the rise 
in the price of gold made his position the envy of his 
confréres throughout the world he has consistently 
budgeted for surpluses, and the actual results have always 
surpassed his estimates. The year 1937-38 has proved no 
exception to this rule, the realised surplus being £4,352,000 
(or nearly 10 per cent. of the revenue), against an estimate 
of £1,500,000. But he is painfully aware that recession is 
sapping the sources of his revenue, while in the gold- 
mining industry, which is immune from the general disease, 
technical factors are producing a similar result. (These are 
discussed in an Investment Note on page 332.) In his 
Budget speech on Wednesday he therefore anticipated a 
Budget deficit in the coming year of £1,052,000 on the 
basis of existing taxation. He has relaxed the severity of his 
principles to the extent of using £400,000 of this year’s 
surplus to fill part of the gap, but proposes to raise another 
£552,000 by reducing the abatement of income tax from 
30 per cent. to 20 per cent. As the standard rate for a 
company is 2s. 6d. in the £, this means raising the effective 
rate from 1s. 9d. to 2s. For individuals the standard is 
2s., and there are large allowances for families, so that the 
burden will still be very moderate. But the important point 
was Mr Havenga’s insistence, even to the extent of im- 
posing extra taxation, on a (very nearly) balanced Budget. 
He also delivered a homily on the dangerous rise in the 
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national expenditure and the national debt, which, he 
asserted, tends towards dictatorship rather than Socialism. 
The remainder of the surplus is to be “ transferred to loan 
account "—i.e. used tc pay for capital expenditure that 
would otherwise have been financed by borrowing. 


* *” * 


Substitutes for Oil.—Much ingenuity has been 
shown in devising substitutes for natural oil as a source 
of fuel for the internal combustion engine. Alcohol, ben- 
zole, synthetic petrol, petrol produced by low-temperature 
carbonisation, shale oil—the use of all these has been 
encouraged in more than one country. Yet the world con- 
sumption of substitutes amounts to only about 3 per cent 
of the total for light motor fuels—the Petroleum Times 
recently estimated it at 2.39 million metric tons in 1936 
and 2.83 millions in 1937, out of totals of 82 millions and 
89 millions, respectively. The domination exercised over 
the world’s total figures by the United States makes it 
more instructive, however, to consider the same paper's 
figures for some individual countries: — 


(Thousands of Metric Tons) 


| - ' 
| Artifi- Shele Total Total oun: t 
Alcohol Benzole; cial 7 ol substi- me * a 
petrol tutes i oneal 

: om eee , 
Germany—1936.. 207 378 | 380 ie 975 2,358 41-3 
1937... 210 430 | 800 ea 1,440 2,640 54°5 
France— 1936... 304 SO nog 1:3 385 2,794 13°8 
1937... 153 | 80 13 3-5 248 2,827 8:8 
U.K.— 1936... Z 210 | 113 |} @B 358 | 4,660 7:7 
3937... 16 230 | 120 | 2 392 4,840 8 


The cost to the consumer, or the treasury, of main- 
taining these industries is quite disproportionate. In one 
way or another they all receive assistance amounting to 
at least 100 per cent. of the value of the imported product, 
and in some cases to far more. For 17 European countries, 
whose consumption of substitute fuels in 1937 amounted 
to 2.3 million metric tons, the estimated burden was 
nearly £50 millions. But this is scarcely considered by 
countries striving for greater self-sufficiency in an essential 
war material. The German output is rising by leaps and 
bounds; Italy will shortly have two hydrogenation plants 
in operation at Bari and Leghorn; and Japan is working 
on a seven-year plan designed to supply the major portion 
of her requirements from Imperial sources by 1943. 


* * * 


The Economist Newspaper, Ltd. v. Salford Trust 
and Others.—An ex parte injunction has been granted in 
the Vacation Court, until Wednesday next, to restrain 
the defendants in this action from publishing a “ Unit 
Trusts Directory and Investors’ Record,” which the plain- 
tiffs allege constitutes an infringement of the copyright 
in The Economist Unit Trust Survey. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Business Upturn 


New Yorx, August 2..—As was expected, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s business indices for June showed no marked 
change from May, the two-point rise in manufacturing being 
due solely to the seasonal adjustment. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that July will show a sharp increase over June, partly 
because there is considerable evidence that actual production 
was higher, and partly because the seasonal adjustment for 
July over June is about double that of June over May. 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100. Adjusted for seasonal variations) 


June, May, June, 
1937 1938 1938* 
Industrial production—total ......... 114 76 77 
IRIE ~ ccccosavccccnsecsocssess 114 73 75 
I aia chitin neiiattinnds 115 91 91 
Construction contracts—total ...... 61 51 54 
I noe cs coe eomes ian whabe nie 42 37 41 
Ss cocci ew incukoieekwieenepen 77 62 65 
Factory employment—total ......... 101-4 77°5 70:1 
SIND «ci sicegghaienehdanate 97-8 67-2 65-1 
Non-durable goods — ...cccccsccecevees 105-3 88-6 88-0 
Factory payrolls—totalf ............... 102-9 69-2 67-0 
CURRIE on. cancoinaeibsodens 104-6 60-5 57-7 
Non-durable goodst ....cccccceseseees 100°8 80-3 78-9 
Freight car loadings —............0.00.. 78 58 58 
Department store sales ...........006. 93 78 &2 
Department store stocks ...........00+ 76 69 67 


* Preliminary. t+ Without seasonal adjustment. 

The severity of the decline is strikingly demonstrated by 
four comparisons : — 

Factory pay-rolls in the durable goods industries in June, 
1938, were only a little more than half what they had been 
in June, 1937. 

The (unadjusted) figure of 58 for freight car loadings 
in the first half of 1938 was only three points above the 
average for 1932, the worst year of the depression. 

Total industrial corporate earnings so far reported for 
the second quarter of 1938 were less than half the cor- 
responding figure for the second quarter of 1937; for the 
railroads the proportion was even smaller. 

The index of industrial share prices recorded a minimum 
of 98 at the end of March, 1938, which was almost exactly 
half of the peak figure reached 13 months before. At its 
highest point in July, however, the index was almost exactly 
50 per cent. above the low point of the spring. 


Unequal Incidence of Depression 


Taken by themselves, however, these comparisons give a 
somewhat exaggerated picture of the situation. Generally 
speaking, the depression has been concentrated in the heavy 
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industries, and elsewhere things have not been so gloomy 
The decline in employment, for example, was twice as 
severe in the durable goods industries as in the non- 
durable. Department store sales from June to June fel} 
only about 12 per cent., whereas the index of all manufac- 
tures fell 34 per cent. And although the prices of many 
agrkultural commodities have declined, yet the farmers 
have experienced no depression comparable to that of the 
urban population. 

Consolation may also be drawn from the fact that the 
contraction of loans described last week was relatively smal] 
compared with the catastrophic reduction of brokers’ loans 
after the crash of 1929; thus the decline in the stock 
market, severe though it was, was not so disastrous in its 
deflationary repercussions. Even the decline in profits has 
been irregularly distributed, being greatest in the heavy 
industries, where the profits of 1937 were replaced by 
losses, and more moderate in the lighter industries. Thus 
20 steel companies, which in the second quarter of 1937 
earned over $69 millions, this year showed a total deficit of 
almost $10 millions. For the first six months a profit of 
$131 millions had become a loss of almost $15 millions. 

The monthly indices show clearly that the characteristic 
feature of the first half of 1938 was stability at a low 
level : — 


Manu- Depart- 

facturing Resi- Factory Freight ment 

Produc- dential Pay- Car Store 

tion Contracts rolls Loadings Sales 
1938—January ... 76 36 72 59 oH 
February... 75 32 73 57 £8 
SUE Staats 75 33 73 57 £6 
rn 73 37 71 55 £3 
May ......... 73 37 69 58 78 
ea 75 41 67 58 £2 


The most encouraging feature is the steady rise in the 
figure for residential contracts, which is now only one point 
below that of last June. The decline in department store 
sales reflects the slow pressure of continued depression. 


Reduced Export Surplus 


The June foreign trade figures show that the decline in 
exports is still proceeding rapidly, while those of imports 
show signs of flattening out. The month’s export surplus 
dropped below $100 millions for the first time this year, 
and for the second time in the past nine months. 

There have been striking changes in our foreign trade 
during the last two years, as the following table indicates: 


MERCHANDISE TRADE OF THE U.S. 























($000,000) 

Exports Imports Balance 

1936—3rd quarter ............... 580 604 — 24 
Ca INE haccicceccccice 721 654 + 67 
1937—Ist quarter ............... 713 82 — 112 
yo 824 858 —- 34 
Total, 12 months ............... 2,838 2,941 — 103 
1937—3rd quarter ............008 842 744 + 98 
4th quarter ............... 968 656 } 312 
1938—Ist quarter ............... 828 507 + 321 
2nd GUATCEE —....0.00c0000 764 453 + 3il 
Total, 12 months ............... 3,402 2,360 | 1,042 


Imports reached their peak ($307 millions) in March, 
1937, and since then the decline has amounted to rather 
over 50 per cent. The peak in exports was reached in 
October, 1937, and in their case the decline is about 40 
per cent., of which part is seasonal. Our merchandise trade 
balance in the year ended June, 1937, was passive by $103 
millions; in the year just ended it was active by $1,041 
millions, 
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France 


Professot Rist’s Review 


Paris, August 11.—-In his annual survey in the Revue 
d Economie Politique, Professor Rist describes 1937 as a 
year of disappointments for France. The causes are held to 
be partly external, notably the American recession, but largely 
internal—the social troubles and the 40-hour week. The 
fal! in revenue and the rise in the cost of living had wiped 
out most of what the workers had hoped to gain through 
social reform. 

The year 1938, on the other hand, has brought a general 
improvement, particularly in foreign trade. Unemployment 
is decreasing, exported capital is returning. But France must 
choose between two fundamental economic programmes. She 
must either seek an increase in productivity through higher 
wages, or try to revive enterprise by restoring a sufficient 
margin between costs and sale prices. 

A reduction in costs can only be secured through ration- 
alisation of industry, which will require new capital, and 
therefore, according to Professor Rist, implies an energetic 
struggle against the Budget deficit and the borrowing policy 
of the State. Two other obstacles to business are mentioned 
—excessive national protectionism, particularly an unjusti- 
fiable revalorisation of agricultural products; and the gold 
sterilisation policy pursued by Great Britain (despite its 
abandonment in the United States), which removes a natural 
check to the decline in world prices. 

The near future will provide a test of the influence of 
Professor Rist’s views, for the Government will in a few 
days fix the price of wheat. There will be a second one in 
November, when, on the eve of the new Parliamentary 
session, the civil servants will put forward their claims for 
higher salaries. 


Changed Attitude of Trade Unions? 


The attitude of the trade unions and other elements of the 
[eft is still uncertain. The continued existence of dissensions 
in the ranks of the Popular Front was proved at the national 
congress of schoolmasters, a body which holds a prominent 
position in the trade union world. The Secretary-General, 
M. Delmas, took up a firm stand against Communism 
and its warlike attitude in the affairs of Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

He added that the trade unions must take into considera- 
tioa the views and position of the peasants. He regretted 
the check to the policy of the Popular Front, and declared 
hunself a supporter both of liberty and of the policy of the 
trade unions, including, if necessary, the mobilisation of 
capital. This support for an essential feature of a planned 
economy represents a certain offset to his attacks on the 
Communists, who are an important element in the unions. 
It is in direct contrast to the “ liberal” thesis of Professor 
Rist, and suggests that the next crisis will not lead to a 
simple return to the old Popular Front. 


Reduced Import Surplus 
‘The latest foreign trade figures are in some respects very 
encouraging. The surplus of imports in July was 1,215 
million francs, or less than in any month of the year. 
(Millions of francs) 














Imports :— July, 1937 June, 1938 July, 1938 
OI a a | 777 1,018 982 
Raw materials ............00. 1,879 2,235 2,007 
Manufactured goods ......... 547 557 511 

EEE -<gcbubensiatitennd 3,203 3,811 3,500 

Exports :— 

PRE ee 246 312 302 
Raw materials .............65 659 716 700 
Manufactured goods ......... 965 1,261 1,283 
PE Madi eniteiaaiues 1,870 2,291 2,285 

Import surplus .............000+ 1,333 1,520 1,215 


Compared with July, 1937, exports of manufactured goods 
have increased and imports fallen, but the reduction in the 
import surplus compared with June is mainly due to lower 
imports of raw materials. For the first seven months the 
import surplus is about the same as last year, but allowance 
Should be made for the rise in prices which followed the 
depreciation of the franc. 

Another favourable factor is the increased receipts from 
tourists, due largely to the low level of French prices as ex- 
Pressed in gold and the facilities accorded to foreigners. 
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One sign of the increased flow of visitors is the rise in the 
number of “ autorisations ” granted to foreign automobilists. 
In July this was 7,500, against 4,353 in July, 1937, when the 
total was swollen by the International Exhibition. 

Nevertheless, the exchange market continues to be troubled 
by the persistent flight into gold and fears about inter- 
national politics. The franc has consequently been very 
near to the official limit of 179 to the pound. 

In the internal sphere most of the statistical evidence is 
mildly encouraging. The strong decline in the index of 
wholesale prices continued, all components being lower on 
the week; the complete index fell from 652 to 640. The 
number of ugemployed on July 30th was 344,517, against 
346,834 last week and 313,353 a year ago. 





Germany 


Further Collapse on the Bourse 


Berwin, August 10.-—The collapse of the Bourse still 
occupies the centre of the business stage. Last week share 
prices again fell heavily, and fixed-interest securities also 
reacted, This week both markets opened with a fresh decline, 
which yesterday reached almost panic dimensions in the case 
of shares, with falls of up to six points. 

The public has not been enlightened as to the real cause 
or causes of this, for Nazi conditions, unusual setback. The 
commonest Press explanation, “ the new international aggra- 
vation,” is certainly incorrect, for the international situation, 
despite the Russo-Japanese clash, is not considered to be worse 
than usual. Jewish liquidation also seems to have played only 
a minor part in the last days. A good deal is said about the 
failure of the Bourse to function, and specific instances are 
cited. Thus the offer of a mere Rm. 5,000 of shares in the 
Reichsbank, of which the capital is Rm. 150 millions, caused 
a drop of two points. But the feeble Bourse mechanism could 
as easily have caused erratic rises as erratic falls, had condi- 
tions been favourable. Some part was certainly played by 
realisations of industrial holdings for general financing, and 
for taking over liquidated Jewish business interests. But the 
main factor is the unwillingness of the general public to 
buy. There is apparently something like a tacit “ buyers’ 
strike; the only visible explanation is fear of new taxes. 

This 1s, indeed, hinted at in officially inspired organs. In 
these one finds an intimation that the market is mistaken if 
it believes that the lower share quotations, and consequent 
increases in effective yields, will impede Government borrow- 
ing. New taxation is also spoken of, though no details are 
given. It is argued in some inspired quarters that the alter- 
natives are, on the one hand, high share prices, liquidity, 
and a certain inflation; and, on the other, an uninspiring 
combination of Bourse weakness, Government borrowing for 
consolidation of debt, increased taxation, and depression of 
commodity prices. 


Increase in Central Taxation 


The familiar argument is again heard that industry revived 
after 1932 exclusively in consequence of Government initia- 
tive and credit-creation, which involved an increase in the 
national debt; and that therefore the Government can fairly 
claim an increased share in private profits. According to this 
argument, the relation between the Government and private 
business is similar to that between an enterprising individual 
who builds a factory and a lazy farmer close by whose land, 
in consequence, rises in value. The Government, like the 
factory-builder, wants to appropriate at least part of the 
unearned increment. 
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The financial relations between the Reich and local authori- 
ties have been progressively altered in accordance with similar 
assumptions; and yet another adjustment or Finanzausgleich 
has now been decreed to carry the process a step further. 
The municipal beer tax is to be abolished on October Ist; 
the repayment of corporation tax levied on municipal utility 
undertakings has been done away with; and three-fifths of 
the yield of the property transfer tax will in future go to the 
Reich and only two-fifths to the municipalities. On the other 
hand, there are certain adjustments in favour of the States 
(designed to cover the increase in their expenditure due to the 
Four Years’ Plan). They are to receive a larger share of the 
proceeds of the income, corporation, and turnover taxes, on 
which, since the law of 1936, they mainly depend. 

The net effect of these and some other changes is the gain 
by the Reich of Rm. 385 millions of municipal revenue, the 
abolished municipal beer tax being added to the existing 
Reich tax. Even without the changes, the share in national 
income taken by taxation had greatly increased. In the follow- 
ing table the national income is given for calendar years, taxa- 
tion for years from April to March: — 

(Millions of marks) 


1929 1937 
Blational IMCOme § .....cccccscececcsece 76,000 68,500 
PEIN. diartsicinccneeemabicnneanaiene 9,170 13,960 
As a percentage of income .......+4. 12 20 
Reich, State and municipal taxes... 13,520 18,250 
As a percentage of inCOME .........0 18 27 


It must be remembered that the addition of numerous 
compulsory contributions, fees, and dues, and of special 
levies like the export subsidy would bring the tax totals to 
higher figures than those given. A Party organ states that in 
the business year 1936-37 the “voluntary social contribu- 
tions” paid by 590 large joint stock companies amounted to 
Rm. 218 millions, which may be compared with the Rm. 
354 millions paid by them in dividends. 


Little Change in Business 


The unofficial crop reports are good. Indeed, owing to the 
substantial carry-over from last year a storage problem has 
arisen. But there is still a certain shortage of wheat, and to 
reduce consumption the milling percentage of rye has been 
reduced. The explanation of this apparent paradox is that 
the former high percentage of rye was diverting consumers 
from rye to mixed rye-wheaten bread. 

Railway traffic declined in June, but remained 5 per cent. 
higher than a year before. In June, 310,000 vacancies in 
industry and trade were unfilled. It is noteworthy that in the 
twelve months ended May, 1938, the percentage increase in 
the number of employed women exceeded that of men. 

The official steel report for August mentions better world 
market prospects, and in July export orders showed an 
unseasonal rise. The last foreign trade return shows a sharp 
fall in imports of heavy iron and steel, which caused a rise 
in net exports. For the first half of the year exports of motor 
cars (private and commercial) represented 25.6 per cent. of 
all sales, against 21.4 per cent. in the same period of 1937. 

Austrian firms and companies have been ordered to com- 
pile new balance sheets in terms of Reichsmarks, not merely 
by formal conversion from schillings, but by a complete re- 
valuation of assets and liabilities. Existing shares may be 
restamped where an adjustment is necessary. The Reichs- 
gericht has come to the important decision that the police 
may, by virtue of their general competence, and independ- 
ently of infractions of the law, annul the right to trade. 








Canada 


Conservative Compromises 


OrTrTawa, July 19.——On July 5th, 6th and 7th the Federal 
Conservative Convention chose a new leader, changed the 
mame of the party from “ Liberal-Conservative” to 
“ National-Conservative” and evolved a new programme. 
The proceedings were reasonably harmonious and the only 
serious clash was over the plank about Imperial relations; 
this was eventually watered down to satisfy the representa- 
tives of Quebec and merely advocated consultation and co- 
operation with the other nations of the Commonwealth 
about defence problems. 

The programme contains many obvious compromises 
designed to preserve party unity, and does not show any 
change in the outlook or philosophy of the party. The new 
leader, Dr R. J. Manion, is a Roman Catholic and a 


moderate protectionist, and is considered progressive in 
his views. 


Excellent Harvest in Sight 


All crop reports agree that prospects in the prairie Pro- 
vinces are by far the best recorded in the present decade 
for this stage of development. Ideal growing weather in July 
brought along rapidly grain crops which were already well 
rooted. Even in Northern Saskatchewan and Southern 
Manitoba, where the crops had previously suffered through 
lack of moisture, recent rainfalls have produced a marked 
improvement. 

In some districts grasshoppers have done considerable 
damage and black stem rust has made its appearance in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but fortunately a fair propor- 
tion of the wheat sown in these provinces is supposed to be 
rust resistant. Rust may vet take a heavy toll if weather 
conditions favour its spread, but the experts are now con- 
fidently predicting that the western wheat crop will be at 
least 300 million bushels (which would be double that of 
1937) and may well exceed 400 millions. 

Wheat prices have been tumbling downward as the re- 
sult of the good crop reports which have come in not merely 
from North America but also from other countries. The 
Canadian Wheat Pool will probably have to fix a price sub- 
stantially below the 874 cents which it paid last vear, as an 
advance, on deliveries of No. 1 Northern at Fort William. 


Favourable Factors in Industry 


The leading indices show no material change in business 
conditions, but the record for the first half of 1938 is con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the adverse influences which 
were operating. The Canadian index of business activity fell 
by 9 per cent. in comparison with the first half of 1937, while 
the corresponding decline in the United States was 31 per 
cent. Industrial production was 34 per cent. lower in the 
United States, but only 10 per cent. lower in Canada. In the 
week ended July 2nd the general economic index made its 
largest weeklv advance for some months, but it then dropped 
back slightly. 

Car- Wholesale Bank General 


Week ended loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Fuly 10, 1937 ...... 78-0 87-0 96:4 109-7 
June 25, 1938 ...... 68 -2 80-4 82:4 106-0 
July 2, 1938......... 69-0 79-9 93-0 109-1 
July 9, 1938......... 64:9 79:1 91-9 108-1 


Since the beginning of July there has been a widespread 
and encouraging revival of confidence about the outlook for 
the second half of the year. This has been reflected in a brisk 
advance in share prices, which is still continuing. Three 
hopeful factors are contributing to this change in business 
sentiment—the prospect of good crops, which will raise the 
farmers’ purchasing power; the probability of heavy British 
orders for aeroplanes and other kinds of armaments, which 
will benefit many lines of industry; and the stimulus to the 
building and allied industries which the low-cost housing 
scheme and public works programme of the Federal 
Government is expected to give. . 

Meanwhile the volume of retail trade is being well main- 
tained, In June the sales of Canadian department stores were 
7 per cent. higher than in May, though the index was sull 
3 per cent. lower than in June, 1937. Trade has now 
declined in the cities, but there is increased activity at holi- 
day resorts, although the depression in the United States 
has reduced the number of tourists. 

The figures for new construction in June were again dis- 
appointing, the value of contracts placed being $20,928,100, 
compared with $30,369,000 in June, 1937. However, there 
has been an improvement in the unemployment situation, 
as the employment index of the Bureau of Statistics reached 
111.9 on June Ist, compared with 107.4 on May Ist and 
114.3 on June 1, 1937, 





Norway 


Meeting of Oslo Nations 


OSLO, July 28.——The chief political event of recent weeks 
has been the meeting held at Copenhagen on July 23rd and 
24th between the Foreign Ministers of the seven Powers 
belonging to the Oslo Convention. The agenda of the confer- 
ence included such items as armaments, air raids, sanctions 
and the League of Nations, all of which are topics of no less 
importance to small nations than to the big Powers. At the 
final session of the conference a memorandum was issued, 
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which emphasised the joint interest of the seven Powers in 
the various questions discussed, anc the necessity of adher- 
ing to the League and its leading principles. It also expressly 
maintained that the method of sanctions in the form 
employed hitherto would not be considered binding by the 
Governments represented at the conference. In the opinion of 
the conference, the memorandum went on to say, it would be 
in full harmony with the deepest interests of the League to 
give an unequivocal assent to the privilege of each of its 
members to judge and act individually in such matters. 


Monetary Ease 


Monetary conditions continue very easy, and, in spite of 
a slight contraction of bank deposits during May, the abund- 
ance of liquid funds is fast becoming a problem, and appar- 
ently a permanent feature, of the money market. This fact is 
clearly borne out by the great demand for Government and 
other first-class securities for investment purposes. While the 
average price of 4 per cent. Government bonds a year ago 
was somewhere about 95 per cent., buyers are to-day offering 
up to 1024 per cent. without much hope of inducing sellers 
to come forward, 

State revenue for the financial year 1937-38 will probably 
exceed that of the preceding year quite considerably, the 
surplus amounting to 53.5 million kroner for the 20 chief 
items. Of this amount, import duties account for 19.5 million 
kroner and direct taxes for about 9 millions. On the other 
hand, it is considered likely that expenditure will prove to be 
somewhat above the estimates, so that the net surplus will be 
below that of the preceding year. 


Industrial Activity Maintained 


According to the official index, industrial production dur- 
ing May was well maintained, the figure being 120, against 
117 in April and 122 in May of last year. Unemployment 
figures indicate an appreciable improvement in the labour 
market, the number of unemployed being 10.7 per cent. lower 
on June 15th than on the same date of the preceding month, 
while the position was practically unchanged compared with 
last year. 

Foreign trade figures for the first quarter of the year com- 
pared very favourably with those for last year, but it appears 
that the inevitable contraction on account of the world slump 
has at last set in. Thus, the total value of imports during the 
first six months of the year amounted to 595 million kroner, 
against 648 million kroner during the same period last year, 
while the figures for exports were 368 millions and 382 
millions respectively. The excess of imports over exports con- 
sequently works out at 227 million kroner, as against 266 
million kroner in 1937. As far as exports are concerned, it 
appears that the paper and pulp industries have suffered 
most from adverse market conditions and price movements, 
while exports of ships show an appreciable improvement. 








Japan 
One Year of Warfare 


Tox vo, July 17.—The first year of the Sino-Japanese war 
has passed, and peace seems at least as far away as it did 
when fighting broke out in July, 1937. Indeed, if one looks 
back over the year one gets the impression of a stone thrown 
into water and causing wider and wider ripples. What the 
Japanese Army originally conceived of as a localised opera- 
tion, designed to rivet Japan’s political and economic grip 
on North China, has broadened in scope until the latest 
Japanese map of the prospective war zone stretches south- 
wards as far as Hainan Island, and westwards to Ichang, far 
up the Yangtze River beyond Hankow. 

Che present conflict is thus proving no exception to the 
almost universal rule that wars last far longer than they are 
expected to. Japanese hopes that China would be reduced to 
complete submission within six months have been signally 
disappointed. And so have the hopes of the Chinese and 
their well-wishers abroad that the Japanese economy would 
not stand the strain of a prolonged war. 

The two basic results of the war so far have been Japanese 
military superiority—on land, at sea and in the air—and 
Chinese solidarity. Add these two factors together and the 
sum seems to be a protracted war. Tokyo, like other capitals, 
Periodically hums with rumours of secret pourparlers, or of 
Possible foreign mediation. It is a matter of fairly common 
knowledge that the leaders of the puppet Government at 
Peking are in more or less regular communication with old 
friends on the other side of the battlefront; and this fact 
makes them natural intermediaries in unofficial soundings. 
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Overtures for Peace? 


About the middle of June the new Foreign Minister, 
General Kazushige Ugaki, seemed to open a very small loop- 
hole for negotiation when he intimated, in an interview 
granted to the foreign Press, that Japan’s decision not to 
deal with the nationalist regime might be modified, if there 
were “a serious change” in the situation. He declined to 
specify what he would regard as a “ serious change.” About 
the same time the Governments set up by the Japanese armies 
at Peking and Nanking issued a joint appeal to Chiang Kai- 
shek to cease fighting in view of the sufferings which the 
war had already brought to China. 

It is quite conceivable that both General Ugaki’s statement 
and the appeal of these Governments were related to 
tentative peace overtures. But even if these were really made, 
they seem to have borne no fruit; for the new War 
Minister, General Seishiro Itagaki, has just issued a most 
uncompromising statement to the effect that “ Chiang Kai- 
shek must go”’ as a preliminary to any consideration of peace. 

Of course, there is no absolute contradiction between the 
statements by the General who is in charge of the Foreign 
Office and his military colleague at the War Office. The 
elimination of Chiang Kai-shek might be the “ serious 
change,” at which General Ugaki cryptically hinted. But 
there is no sign that this elimination will take place in the 
near future. 


Hopes of Dissensions in China 


There is much speculation in the Japanese Press and in 
political circles about the possible future operation of divisive 
and disintegrating forces in China. Every report about hos- 
tility between the Kuomintang and the Communists, about 
disaffection with Chiang Kai-shek’s policies in outlying pro- 
vinces or among the provincial troops, about separatist ten- 
dencies among the ten million Mohammedans in the Chinese 
North-west receives widespread publicity. But as yet this seems 
to constitute wishful thinking. The only help which Japan 
has received from within China up to the present time (and 
this on a minor scale) is from the Mongols in Suiyuan and 
Chahar Provinces, who had been alienated by shortsighted 
landgrabbing policies of local Chinese militarists. 

The belief has spread that the best way to strengthen the 
disruptive forces in China is to win a striking and decisive 
victory over the Chinese armies. This explains the decision 
to push on to Hankow without making any attempt to con- 
solidate territory already under occupation, apart from hold- 
ing the main railway lines. Travellers who have arrived here 
recently from North China are unanimous in their testimony 
that the writ of the Japanese and their puppet government in 
Peking simply does not run outside the main railway zones, 
except in Inner Mongolia and East Hopei. South of the 
Peking-Tientsin line a large area is reported to be carrying 
on under a local nationalist administration, virtually un- 
touched by the Japanese occupation. . 

The extensive floods may or may not cause a serious 
delay in this programme, but the authorities are prudently 
preparing the public mind for a long war. On the anniversary 
of the first skirmish at Lukowkiao, on July 7th, appeals for 
endurance in the face of privation were as numerous in Japan 
as in China. One comfort after another is disappearing as 
restrictions on the use of cotton, petrol, iron, leather and 
other metals and raw materials multiply. A striking indica~ 
tion of the way in which the fruits of victory are blighted 
by the magnitude of the military effort involved is the present 
tendency to restrict Japanese exports to Manchukuo and 
occupied China, because neither of these countries can pay 
for imports in currencies of acceptable international value. It 
is these currencies which Japan needs in order to finance her 
essential war imports. 
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The financial relations between the Reich and local authori- 
ties have been progressively altered in accordance with similar 
assumptions; and yet another adjustment or Finanzausgleich 
has now been decreed to carry the process a step further. 
The municipal beer tax is to be abolished on October Ist; 
the repayment of corporation tax levied on municipal utility 
undertakings has been done away with; and three-fifths of 
the yield of the property transfer tax will in future go to the 
Reich and only two-fifths to the municipalities. On the other 
hand, there are certain adjustments in favour of the States 
(designed to cover the increase in their expenditure due to the 
Four Years’ Plan). They are to receive a larger share of the 
proceeds of the income, corporation, and turnover taxes, on 
which, since the law of 1936, they mainly depend. 

The net effect of these and some other changes is the gain 
by the Reich of Rm. 385 millions of municipal revenue, the 
abolished municipal beer tax being added to the existing 
Reich tax. Even without the changes, the share in national 
income taken by taxation had greatly increased. In the follow- 
ing table the national income is given for calendar years, taxa- 
tion for years from April to March: — 

(Millions of marks) 


1929 1937 
RINE GOING nis as ciicicnisdssoese 76,000 68,500 
NN oe a eis 9,170 13,960 
As a percentage of income .......+4. 12 20 
Reich, State and municipal taxes... 13,520 18,250 
As a percentage of inCOME ........+0+ 18 27 


It must be remembered that the addition of numerous 
compulsory contributions, fees, and dues, and of special 
levies like the export subsidy would bring the tax totals to 
higher figures than those given. A Party organ states that in 
the business year 1936-37 the “voluntary social contribu- 
tions” paid by 590 large joint stock companies amounted to 
Rm. 218 millions, which may be compared with the Rm. 
354 millions paid by them in dividends. 


Little Change in Business 


The unofficial crop reports are good. Indeed, owing to the 
substantial carry-over from last year a storage problem has 
arisen. But there is still a certain shortage of wheat, and to 
reduce consumption the milling percentage of rye has been 
reduced. The explanation of this apparent paradox is that 
the former high percentage of rye was diverting consumers 
from rye to mixed rye-wheaten bread. 

Railway traffic declined in June, but remained 5 per cent. 
higher than a year before. In June, 310,000 vacancies in 
industry and trade were unfilled. It is noteworthy that in the 
twelve months ended May, 1938, the percentage increase in 
the number of employed women exceeded that of men. 

The official steel report for August mentions better world 
market prospects, and in July export orders showed an 
unseasonal rise. The last foreign trade return shows a sharp 
fall in imports of heavy iron and steel, which caused a rise 
in net exports. For the first half of the year exports of motor 
cars (private and commercial) represented 25.6 per cent. of 
all sales, against 21.4 per cent. in the same period of 1937. 

Austrian firms and companies have been ordered to com- 
pile new balance sheets in terms of Reichsmarks, not merely 
by formal conversion from schillings, but by a complete re- 
valuation of assets and liabilities. Existing shares may be 
restamped where an adjustment is necessary. The Reichs- 
gericht has come to the important decision that the police 
may, by virtue of their general competence, and independ- 
ently of infractions of the law, annul the right to trade. 








Canada 


Conservative Compromises 


Orrawa, Fuly 19.-—On July 5th, 6th and 7th the Federal 
Conservative Convention chose a new leader, changed the 
name of the party from “ Liberal-Conservative” to 
“ National-Conservative” and evolved a new programme. 
The proceedings were reasonably harmonious and the only 
serious clash was over the plank about Imperial relations; 
this was eventually watered down to satisfy the representa- 
tives of Quebec and merely advocated consultation and co- 
Operation with the other nations of the Commonwealth 
about defence problems. 

The programme contains many obvious compromises 
designed to preserve party unity, and does not show any 
change in the outlook or philosophy of the party. The new 
leader, Dr R. J. Manion, is a Roman Catholic and a 
a protectionist, and is considered progressive in 

is views. 
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Excellent Harvest in Sight 


All crop reports agree that prospects in the prairie pro- 
vinces are by far the best recorded in the present decade 
for this stage of development. Ideal growing weather in July 
brought along rapidly grain crops which were already well 
rooted. Even in Northern Saskatchewan and Southern 
Manitoba, where the crops had previously suffered through 
lack of moisture, recent rainfalls have produced a marked 
improvement. 

In some districts grasshoppers have done considerable 
damage and black stem rust has made its appearance jn 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but fortunately a fair propor- 
tion of the wheat sown in these provinces is supposed to be 
rust resistant. Rust may yet take a heavy toll if weather 
conditions favour its spread, but the experts are now con- 
fidently predicting that the western wheat crop will be at 
least 300 million bushels (which would be double that of 
1927) and may well exceed 400 millions. 

Wheat prices have been tumbling downward as the re- 
sult of the good crop reports which have come in not merely 
from North America but also from other countries. The 
Canadian Wheat Pool will probably have to fix a price sub- 
stantially below the 87} cents which it paid last year, as an 
advance, on deliveries of No. 1 Northern at Fort William. 


Favourable Factors in Industry 


The leading indices show no material change in business 
conditions, but the record for the first half of 1938 is con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the adverse influences which 
were operating. The Canadian index of business activity fell 
by 9 per cent. in comparison with the first half of 1937, while 
the corresponding decline in the United States was 31 per 
cent. Industrial production was 34 per cent. lower in the 
United States, but only 10 per cent. lower in Canada. In the 
week ended July 2nd the general economic index made its 
largest weekly advance for some months, but it then dropped 
back slightly. 


Car- Wholesale Bank General 

Week ended loadings Prices  Clearings Index 
Fuly 10, 1937 ...... 78-0 87-0 96:4 109.7 
June 25, 1938 ...... 68 -2 80:4 82-4 106-0 
July 2, 1938......... 69-0 79-9 93-0 109-1 
July 9, 1938......... 64:9 79°1 91-9 108-1 


Since the beginning of July there has been a widespread 
and encouraging revival of confidence about the outlook for 
the second half of the year. This has been reflected in a brisk 
advance in share prices, which is still continuing. Three 
hopeful factors are contributing to this change in business 
sentiment—the prospect of good crops, which will raise the 
farmers’ purchasing power; the probability of heavy British 
orders for aeroplanes and other kinds of armaments, which 
will benefit many lines of industry; and the stimulus to the 
building and allied industries which the low-cost housing 
scheme and public works programme of the Federal 
Government is expected to give. 

Meanwhile the volume of retail trade is being well main- 
tained, In June the sales of Canadian department stores were 
7 per cent. higher than in May, though the index was stll 
3 per cent. lower than in June, 1937. Trade has now 
declined in the cities, but there is increased activity at holi- 
day resorts, although the depression in the United States 
has reduced the number of tourists. 

The figures for new construction in June were again dis- 
appointing, the value of contracts placed being $20,928,100, 
compared with $30,369,000 in June, 1937. However, there 
has been an improvement in the unemployment situation, 
as the employment index of the Bureau of Statistics reached 
111.9 on June Ist, compared with 107.4 on May Ist and 
114.3 on June 1, 1937. 








Norway 


Meeting of Oslo Nations 


OSLO, July 28..—The chief political event of recent weeks 
has been the meeting held at Copenhagen on July 23rd and 
24th between the Foreign Ministers of the seven Powers 
belonging to the Oslo Convention. The agenda of the confer- 
ence included such items as armaments, air raids, sanctions 
and the League of Nations, all of which are topics of no less 
importance to small nations than to the big Powers. At the 
final session of the conference a memorandum was issued, 
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which emphasised the joint interest of the seven Powers in 
the various questions discussed, anc the necessity of adher- 
ing to the League and its leading principles. It also expressly 
maintained that the method of sanctions in the form 
employed hitherto would not be considered binding by the 
Governments represented at the conference. In the opinion of 
the conference, the memorandum went on to say, it would be 
in full harmony with the deepest interests of the League to 
give an unequivocal assent to the privilege of each of its 
members to judge and act individually in such matters. 


Monetary Ease 


Monetary conditions continue very easy, and, in spite of 
a slight contraction of bank deposits during May, the abund- 
ance of liquid funds is fast becoming a problem, and appar- 
ently a permanent feature, of the money market. This fact is 
clearly borne out by the great demand for Government and 
other first-class securities for investment purposes. While the 
average price of 4 per cent. Government bonds a year ago 
was somewhere about 95 per cent., buyers are to-day offering 
up to 1024 per cent. without much hope of inducing sellers 
to come forward. 

State revenue for the financial year 1937-38 will probably 
exceed that of the preceding year quite considerably, the 
surplus amounting to 53.5 million kroner for the 20 chief 
items. Of this amount, import duties account for 19.5 million 
kroner and direct taxes for about 9 millions. On the other 
hand, it is considered likely that expenditure will prove to be 
somewhat above the estimates, so that the net surplus will be 
below that of the preceding year. 


Industrial Activity Maintained 


According to the official index, industrial production dur- 
ing May was well maintained, the figure being 120, against 
117 in April and 122 in May of last year. Unemployment 
figures indicate an appreciable improvement in the labour 
market, the number of unemployed being 10.7 per cent. lower 
on June 15th than on the same date of the preceding month, 
while the position was practically unchanged compared with 
last year. 

Foreign trade figures for the first quarter of the year com- 
pared very favourably with those for last year, but it appears 
that the inevitable contraction on account of the world slump 
has at last set in. Thus, the total value of imports during the 
first six months of the year amounted to 595 million kroner, 
against 648 million kroner during the same period last year, 
while the figures for exports were 368 millions and 382 
mullions respectively. The excess of imports over exports con- 
sequently works out at 227 million kroner, as against 266 
million kroner in 1937. As far as exports are concerned, it 
appears that the paper and pulp industries have suffered 
most from adverse market conditions and price movements, 
while exports of ships show an appreciable improvement. 








Japan 
One Year of Warfare 


Tox yo, July 17.——The first year of the Sino-Japanese war 
has passed, and peace seems at least as far away as it did 
when fighting broke out in July, 1937. Indeed, if one looks 
back over the year one gets the impression of a stone thrown 
into water and causing wider and wider ripples. What the 
Japanese Army originally conceived of as a localised opera- 
tion, designed to rivet Japan’s political and economic grip 
on North China, has broadened in scope until the latest 
Japanese map of the prospective war zone stretches south- 
wards as far as Hainan Island, and westwards to Ichang, far 
up the Yangtze River beyond Hankow. 

I'he present conflict is thus proving no exception to the 
almost universal rule that wars last far longer than they are 
expected to. Japanese hopes that China would be reduced to 
complete submission within six months have been signally 
disappointed. And so have the hopes of the Chinese and 
their well-wishers abroad that the Japanese economy would 
not stand the strain of a prolonged war. 

‘The two basic results of the war so far have been Japanese 
military superiority—on land, at sea and in the air—and 
Chinese solidarity. Add these two factors together and the 
sum seems to be a protracted war. Tokyo, like other capitals, 
Periodically hums with rumours of secret pourparlers, or of 
Possible foreign mediation. It is a matter of fairly common 
knowledge that the leaders of the puppet Government at 
Peking are in more or less regular communication with old 
triends on the other side of the battlefront; and this fact 
makes them natural intermediaries in unofficial soundings. 
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Overtures for Peace? 


About the middle of June the new Foreign Minister, 
General Kazushige Ugaki, seemed to open a very small loop- 
hole for negotiation when he intimated, in an interview 
granted to the foreign Press, that Japan’s decision not to 
deal with the nationalist regime might be modified, if there 
were “a serious change” in the situation. He declined to 
specify what he would regard as a “ serious change.” About 
the same time the Governments set up by the Japanese armies 
at Peking and Nanking issued a joint appeal to Chiang Kai- 
shek to cease fighting in view of the sufferings which the 
war had already brought to China. 

It is quite conceivable that both General Ugaki’s statement 
and the appeal of these Governments were related to 
tentative peace overtures. But even if these were really made, 
they seem to have borne no fruit; for the new War 
Minister, General Seishiro Itagaki, has just issued a most 
uncompromising statement to the effect that “ Chiang Kai- 
shek must go”’ as a preliminary to any consideration of peace. 

Of course, there is no absolute contradiction between the 
Statements by the General who is in charge of the Foreign 
Office and his military colleague at the War Office. The 
elimination of Chiang Kai-shek might be the “ serious 
change,” at which General Ugaki cryptically hinted. But 
there is no sign that this elimination will take place in the 
near future. 


Hopes of Dissensions in China 


There is much speculation in the Japanese Press and in 
political circles about the possible future operation of divisive 
and disintegrating forces in China. Every report about hos- 
tility between the Kuomintang and the Communists, about 
disaffection with Chiang Kai-shek’s policies in outlying pro- 
vinces or among the provincial troops, about separatist ten- 
dencies among the ten million Mohammedans in the Chinese 
North-west receives widespread publicity. But as yet this seems 
to constitute wishful thinking. The only help which Japan 
has received from within China up to the present time (and 
this on a minor scale) is from the Mongols in Suiyuan and 
Chahar Provinces, who had been alienated by shortsighted 
landgrabbing policies of local Chinese militarists. 

The belief has spread that the best way to strengthen the 
disruptive forces in China is to win a striking and decisive 
victory over the Chinese armies. This explains the decision 
to push on to Hankow without making any attempt to con- 
solidate territory already under occupation, apart from hold- 
ing the main railway lines. Travellers who have arrived here 
recently from North China are unanimous in their testimony 
that the writ of the Japanese and their puppet government in 
Peking simply does not run outside the main railway zones, 
except in Inner Mongolia and East Hopei. South of the 
Peking-Tientsin line a large area is reported to be carrying 
on under a local nationalist administration, virtually un- 
touched by the Japanese occupation. 

The extensive floods may or may not cause a serious 
delay in this programme, but the authorities are prudently 
preparing the public mind for a long war. On the anniversary 
of the first skirmish at Lukowkiao, on July 7th, appeals for 
endurance in the face of privation were as numerous in Japan 
as in China. One comfort after another is disappearing as 
restrictions on the use of cotton, petrol, iron, leather and 
other metals and raw materials multiply. A striking indica- 
tion of the way in which the fruits of victory are blighted 
by the magnitude of the military effort involved is the present 
tendency to restrict Japanese exports to Manchukuo and 
occupied China, because neither of these countries can pay 
for imports in currencies of acceptable international value. It 
is these currencies which Japan needs in order to finance her 
essential war imports. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Union Insurance Society of Canton 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to a paragraph under 
the heading “ British Oak ” which appeared in a recent issue 
of your paper. 

The Union of Canton is described as a Chinese insurance 
company under British management, and later in the para- 
graph it is stated that “ it is interesting to see the control of 
a vigorous British company pass to Canton.” 

It is necessary that I point out to you that the Union of 
Canton is not a Chinese insurance company. It was estab- 
lished in 1835, is incorporated in the British Colony of 
Hongkong, and is in fact the oldest British Colonial company 
m existence. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Gray, 
London Manager, 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, Limited. 


Trading Estates 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your issue of July 30th you suggest that the 
scale of operations in the Team Valley Trading Estate and 
other trading estates is sadly small in comparison with the 
problem involved, and point out that the Team Valley fac- 
tories employ only 1,100 workpeople, of whom more than 
half are women and juveniles, new entrants into a labour 
market glutted with elderly miners and other male workers. 

Although your facts are perfectly true, I think that the 
sense in which they may be read will react rather unfairly 
toward those who have been responsible for the trading 
estates. Of the 54 factories occupied, none of them have been 
in operation for more than a year, and at least 40 have only 
been occupied since the beginning of this vear. The month 
of June, for example, showed an increase of 14 factories 
handed over to their owners. It is recognised in industry 
that it takes at least two years for a factory to work up to 
anything like full production, and this is even the case with 
branch factories, let alone those which are new industries. 
About a year ago a census was taken of present and potential 
employment of Team Valley factories then let, and in almost 
every case tenants expected to double their existing employ- 
ment within five years. These figures were not based on opti- 
mistic hope but on the tenants’ actual works plans. The 
average employment per factory on Slough and other older 
trading estates is 75, and there is no reason to suggest that 
Team Valley cannot equal this average, for the factories are 
more or less of the same average size and denomination. 

With regard to your expression of regret that half the 
workpeople are women and juveniles and that there is no 
opportunity for the middle-aged and elderly men, this can 
be dealt with in two parts. Firstly, the introduction of indus- 
tries employing women and juveniles to an area which has 
been almost devoid of such employment can bring a measure 
of increased prosperity and purchasing power to the area, 
vide such towns as Leicester and Nottingham. Secondly, the 
NorthEast wants light industries to counterbalance the heavy 
industries, and, if it is to get them, must comply with the 
habit of light industry, which is to employ female labour. 
Such light industries fall into one of those periodical de- 
clivities which we know so well. I am sure that you will be 
aware that family purchasing power has become as important 
@ measure as the purchasing power of the male worker, and 
that there are many families in the South who enjoy the 
fruits of an income of as much as £10 a week because the 
daughters and juvenile sons contribute. 

I am, however, glad to see The Economist raising the 
question of the Special Areas. In the past year or so there 
has been a good deal of national complacency about the 
problem, and there has been so much national concentration 
of energy on foreign affairs that domestic policy seems to 
have been relegated to the background. The problem still 
exists, and it is up to those who realise its importance to 
maintain the interest of industry and of the public in it. 


Yours faithfully, 
London, Puivie BAKER. 


Banking and Trade Recession 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I would certainly not hold that investors as a whole 
have suffered during the past six years. Indeed, it would be 
a dismal prospect for the average investor if six years of 
industrial recovery brought him no benefit. But the benefit 
lies in equities and marginal fixed-interest securities. Those 
investors who are dependent on gilt-edged and first-class 
debentures have had their incomes reduced as a consequence 
of cheap money, and, therefore, I cannot see how one can 
hold that a forced reduction of interest rates can do no 
possible harm. If one maintains that cheap money was partly 
responsible for the 1932-37 recovery, then one must surely 
admit that gilt-edged and debenture holders made a sacrifice 
for the sake of business improvement, and to ask for a further 
sacrifice as soon as business activity begins to decline seems 
more than a little harsh. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. E. Ross. 
London, E.C.2. 


The Long-Term Budget Problem 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Referring to the study of the long-term Budget 
position, which appeared in your issue of June 11, 1938, is 
it reasonable of me to suggest as a “ way of escape” from 
the dire results of the Budget policy of successive Govern- 
ments, as seen by Messrs. Falk, Balogh, Crowther, Hall and 
Henderson, that increased real wages and increased prices of 
raw materials might be a road worthy of exploration? In- 
creased real wages and increased prices of raw materials 
should go far to increase the purchasing power of those 
whose standard of living affords ample scope for increased 
consumption which, once attained, will render unnecessary 
the destruction of “ over-produced” commodities as prac- 
tised at present. 

To recognise the need for “ the greatest possible produc- 
tion of goods and services ” without first recognising the need 
and scope for increased consumption does not seem to be a 
practicable “‘ way of escape.”” There must be in the British 
Empire some hundreds of millions of people whose standard 
of living is only just above starvation line—in the world as 
a whole there are perhaps 2,000 millions of such people. 

Until manufacturers, as a class, see the possibilities of 
increasing the consumption of manufactured goods by pay- 
ing relatively higher prices for raw commodities (at the same 
time increasing or maintaining their own profits by keeping 
their manufacturing plants working at, or near, full capacity 
to satisfy the demand thus created), I can see little to be 
gained by the recognition alone of the need for “ the greatest 
possible production of goods and services.” 


Yours truly, 
FrREDK. C. HARDING. 
Port of Spain. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Quick Frozen Foodstuffs.—yYour article “ Economics 
of the Tin-Opener ” (July 2, 1938) presents striking evidences 
as to the change in dietary habits of the British people. In 
the United States vegetables and fruits are offered in fresh 
condition in the off-season through the medium of quick 
freezing. It is understood that production of this character 
is being started in England. The prospect in this field seems 
particularly large, especially as it has been proved that these 
foods possess all the health values, such as vitamins and the 
essential mineral salts, as well as the appeal to taste of the 
fresh garden article. In time of war a supply of these fresh 
foods within our borders would be of incalculable benefit— 
Lord Barnby, 544 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


Banking and Trade Recession.—Perhaps you will ¢x- 
plain or substantiate the apparent contention in your foot- 
note to Mr. Ross’s letter on July 30th (page 229) that the 
fixed-interest investor of to-day (at, say, 38 per cent. per 
annum) is substantially not worse off, in real terms, than 1p 
1928 (5 per cent. per annum).—7. R. George, London, E.U.2. 
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Books and Publications 


A Gateway to Economic Theory 


Tue perfect introduction to the study of economic theory 
has not yet been written. The man outside the university or 
classroom who buys a book on economics usually does so 
because he wants to understand certain actual problems. How 
can his eagerness be made to survive the rigorous course in 
logical analysis which is necessary to achieve that under- 
standing? The best books for beginners in economics have 
been written by experienced teachers. The tradition of 
economics teaching has a distinctively oral quality as the 
source of its inspiration. Can this oral quality of the class- 
room be recaptured between the covers of a textbook? 

The problem is clearly one of method. How can realistic 
description and abstract analysis be combined in a single 
whole? Most elementary books have maintained their 
descriptive quality by following the lines of Marshall’s 
“ Principles.” More recent advances in economic theory have 
been found better capable of exposition on the logical but 
highly abstract lines of analysis typified by Knight’s “ Risk, 
Uncertainty and Profit.” Dr Benham’s method is a combina- 
tion of these two; and, despite his intention of writing a 
book only “ for university students and those preparing for 
the examinations of the Civil Service and _ professional 
bodies,” he nearly succeeds in providing the much more 
difficult general textbook* for which we are seeking. 

The purpose of the economic system, Dr Benham argues, 
is to provide consumers’ goods; and there are not enough 
consumers’ goods to satisfy all wants. In amy community, 
therefore, someone must decide which wants shall be satis- 
tied; somehow or other a decision must be made about how 
the available means of production shall be used. This is the 
familiar “ scarcity” definition of economics. Stated in this 
form it can lead the reader straight into the theories of value 
and capital without any of the dogmas about market condi- 
tions and private enterprise which are so popular among 
abstract theorists. 

Indeed, Dr Benham concludes this section of his book by 
considering production under a dictator, and shows that he 
too—if he has willing subjects—will make decisions on the 
basis of a scale of preferences directed to the most economical 
use of resources. From this dictatorship the argument then 
passes quite logically to a modern capitalist economy—and 
by a way much more familiar to the ordinary reader than 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, which has done duty in so many 
introductions to economics. 

Unfortunately, Dr Benham has not himself fully main- 
tained this line of exposition. He introduces his price 
concepts and market descriptions too early, and, in the latter 
part of the book, deviates too far towards the “ Marshallian ” 
method, so that his general line of argument tends to get 
lost in a series of separate chapters. Nevertheless, while this 
book is primarily what, after all, it is intended to be, a 
book for students working under a teacher, it is still the best 
and most up-to-date of any which have been offered to the 
general public. 

For the class-room, the addition of a bibliography would 
undoubtedly be a considerable improvement. On some 
subjects, too, Dr Benham gives the barest lecture-notes, and 
further reading is essential. Moreover, the student should be 
encouraged to go to original sources as early as possible; 
where, for instance, does the author get his definition of 
“ supplementary costs” upon which he bases his theory of 
Profits? But these are defects which can be remedied in a 
second edition. In the main, Dr Benham has succeeded in 
doing what he intended: to bring within a single book the 
new facts and theories, knowledge of which is now demanded 
of students at their first examination. 

These demands have changed considerably in recent years. 
The treatment of imperfect competition in terms of marginal 
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revenue and marginai costs; the treatment of money as a 
liquid asset whose demand depends upon “liquidity prefer- 
ence” and the rate of interest; developments in the theory of 
diminishing returns and in the theory of large-scale produc- 
tion; the theory of “ opportunity costs,” scales of preferences 
and choice between alternatives; all these are ideas which the 
first-year student must now be able to handle. The changes 
in the London money market and Bank of England policy 
since 1931; the practice of a “cheap money” policy and 
exchange control; the growth of restriction schemes and pro- 
tection by duties and quotas; all these are matters which he 
must now be able to explain. This book is the first to deal 
adequately with these new developments, and it should 
receive a ready welcome. 


Books Received 


Slump and Recovery, 1929-1937. By H. V. Hodson (London) 


H. Milford, 484 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
The Mediterranean in Politics. By Elizabeth Monroe (London) 
H. Milford. 259 pages. 10s. net. 


The Baltic States: Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Prepared by 
the Information Department of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. (London) H. Milford 194 pages 
7s. 6d. net. 

Indian Currency Problems in the Last Decade (1926-1936). By 
J. C. Sinha. (Delhi) University of Delhi. 166 pages. No 
price stated. 

Mexico’s Resources for Livelihood. By A. Carrillo. (New York 
and The Hague) International Industrial Relations Institute. 
34 pages. No price stated. 

Economics and Cultural Change. By R. A. Dixon and E. K. 
Eberhart. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 55U 
pages. 18s. net. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





An International Depositary 


MID the general decline in international economic 
A relationships since the war, there has been one 
bright exception. The volume of the international trade 
in securities quoted on public exchanges has been com- 
mendably maintained. Between London and New York the 
flow of business is already considerable, and though the 
existence of such a large volume of liquid, or at least 
easily realisable foreign funds, has its inconveniences, 
it is undoubtedly to the good that there should be free 
jnter-communication between the different capital markets 
of the world. The full participation of Continental centres, 
however, has been hampered by the fact that the great 
bulk of British, American and Canadian securities are in 
registered form, while the continental investor has a 
pronounced preference for easily negotiable securities 
transferable by delivery. The effect of this difficulty can 
be seen in the highly inadequate and unrepresentative 
list of international securities quoted, for example, on 
the Paris and Swiss bourses. 

The idea of bridging the gap between the form of 
Anglo-Saxon securities on the one hand and the nature of 
the Continental investment demand on the other occurred 
many months ago to a group of London and Paris bankers, 
who, after long and at times intricate negotiations, have 
now succeeded in translating the idea into reality. The 
formation of the International Certificates Depositary 
Company by a consortium of British, French, Swiss and 
Belgian banks is an event the importance of which is not 
to be measured by the moderate capitalisation of the new 
institution, for it holds within itself the seeds of expansion 
and development into one of the foremost parts of the 
mechanism for international dealing in securities. 

The first stage of the process from which the new 
company has emerged was to collect an international team 
of collaborators that would inspire the complete confidence 
in the new organisation, which must be the first and essen- 
tial pre-requisite of its successful functioning. On this 
score, the following list of participants should meet the 
Strictest requirements: 

London : Glyn, Mills & Co.; Brown, Shipley & Co.; 
Helbert, Wagg & Co.; Samuel Montagu & Co. Paris: 
Mallet Fréres & Cie; Hottinguer & Cie; Mirabaud & Cie: 
Maurice Rueff & Cie. Switzerland: Société de Banque 
Suisse; Crédit Suisse; Lombard, Odier & Co. Bruszels: 
Cassel & Cie. 

The next task was the formation of an organisation 
which would act as the agent for the conversion of 
registered shares or stocks into securities having the 
required bearer form for introduction on the Continental 
bourses. This organisation has now been formed. It will 
be known as the International Certificates Depositary 
Company, Ltd., and has been registered in London with 
an authorised capital of £200,000, of which £86,100 will 
be issued and £23,100 paid up. The whole of this capital 
is being subscribed by the participants mentioned above. 
This company may be compared to a cloakroom in which 
registered securities will be deposited and against which 
a cloakroom ticket will be issued. This ticket will be a 
deposit .certificate in the form of a bearer document, to 
which coupons will be attached. These coupons will 
represent the claims to any future dividend payments or 
capital rights to which the holder may become entitled 


in respect of dividends or rights accruing on the under- 
lying registered securities. Arrangements have already 
been made by which these bearer certificates will be 
quoted and made good delivery in the Stock Exchanges 
ot Paris, Ziirich, Basle and Geneva. The list of Exchanges 
will probably be extended in the course of time. 

The Depositary Company is not the sole organism to be 
established in the creation of this new machinery for 
international dealing in securities. A nominee company 
is also being formed, in whose name the underlying 
securities will be registered. This nominee company will 
be responsible for the payment of the coupons, just as the 
depositary company will be responsible to the holder 
for the underlying securities. It would probably have been 
desirable to register the nominee company in this country, 
and thus centralise the whole organisation in London. 
For various fiscal reasons, however, it has been found 
preferable to register it in Switzerland. 

The deposit receipts will be issued jointly by the 
depositary and the nominee companies, and will in 
addition be countersigned by Messrs Glyn, Mills and 
Company, who will act as bankers to the depositary 
company in London and in whose vaults the underlying 
securities will be kept. The depositary company will 
derive the major part of its income from the charge it will 
make on issuing its bearer certificates. The nomince 
company, for its part, will derive its revenue from a small 
ad valorem commission, which will be deducted from 
coupon payments. In addition, the nominee company 
will be receiving dividends on the underlying securities 
in one currency, say, dollars, and will be effecting 
payments on the coupons in another, say, French francs, 
and the consequent exchange transactions will presumably 
provide further opportunities for reasonable profit. 

The organisation will have paying bankers in all 
important countries, at whose offices coupons will be 
paid. It will be left to these bankers to deduct from the 
coupon payments the tax appropriate to the country in 
which they operate. The new facilities will thus at least 
not enlarge the loopholes for evasion of taxes left by 
the laws of the countries concerned ; the fears on this 
score felt in certain high quarters during the course of 
the negotiations that preceded the formation of the 
depositary and nominee companies have been satis- 
factorily allayed. 

The basic idea underlying this new organisation is by 
no means novel. It has, for example, been applied for well 
over a century in the Netherlands, where there are at 
present over thirty depositary companies known 4s 
Administratie Kantooren, which issue bearer certificates 
in respect of about 130 registered shares, and whose 
certificates are quoted on the Dutch bourses. These 
companies have been largely instrumental in popularising 
American investments in the Dutch markets, and they 
have, in most cases, proved extremely remunerative 
undertakings for their sponsors. In this country there 1s 
the well-known example of the Westminster Bank, which 
issues bearer certificates representing shares of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Hitherto, however, the applica- 
tion of this idea has been limited, either to marketing 
operations in one particular market, as in the case of the 
Dutch companies whose certificates are only quoted 10 
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the Dutch bourses, or to one specific share as in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific certificates issued by the 
Westminster Bank. 

The new venture, however, although it will in its initial 
stages work within fairly restricted limits, comprises in its 
organisation all the elements of elasticity and poten- 
tialities of development, which will enable it to provide 
an agency for a better international distribution of 
securities. ; 

Except in so far as it will gain from increased stock 
arbitrage business, the London market, outside the 
participating firms, will at first play a somewhat passive 
role in the new mechanism, for it is the intention of the 
sponsors to concentrate first on the leading American 
securities. It will do so partly because it is in favour of 
dollar securities that market winds are blowing at the 
moment, and because it is for them that the greatest 
potential investment demand is to be found on the 
Continent. The dealing facilities which the London 
market offers for American securities make it unlikely that 
the bearer certificates of the depositary company will 
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compete at all actively with the securities themselves, 
as far as this country is concerned. There has been no 
occasion, therefore, for the sponsors to request the Stock 
Exchange authorities here to take official cognizance of 
the new organisation, or to request an official quotation 
for such certificates as it may issue If, however, the 
international arbitrage in these certificates assumes suffi- 
cient dimensions, it is quite probable that a demand for 
their official recognition by the London Stock Exchange 
may arise, not from the new organisation, but from within 
the Stock Exchange itself 

The formation of this new organisation deserves a 
success in keeping with the ingenuity and arduous labours 
which its sponsors have devoted to it. Its objectives let in 
a breath of fresh air into the foctid atmosphere of this 
increasingly autarkic world. And it is in every way 
fitting that so great a part in this initiative should have 
been played by the merchant bankers of London, for it is 
among them that are to be found the best representatives 
of what remains of that liberal individualism by which 
the greatness of the city was built. 


Brewery Share Prospects 


REWERY company reports issued during the past 

fortnight have provided unwelcome news for the inves- 
tor. Reduced profits have not been confined to such leading 
concerns as Arthur Guinness and Son, and Watney Combe 
Reid; smaller companies, including Friary Holroyd and 
Healy’s and Showells Brewery, also show a definite, though 
not serious, decline. The Stock Exchange has been en- 
gaged for many months past in discounting the approach 
of falling earnings, but its first response to these results 
has been to mark brewery shares down fairly sharply, on 
fears that worse may be in store. 

‘he Actuaries’ index of equity shares, based on prices 
at the end of 1928, shows that representative brewery (and 
distillery) issues fell by 22} per cent. from their high level 
of 160.5 in mid-November, 1936, to 124.4 this week. This 
was less than the 27} per cent. loss on a general list of 
industrial equities over the same period. But in the past 
fortnight, brewery shares have fallen by as much as 2} 
per cent., while ordinary shares generally have experienced 
only a minor reaction. The average yield of 53 per cent. 
on brewery issues is, indeed, about one-quarter per 
cent. higher than the return on a mixed holding of indus- 
trials. What do these market movements signify? Are 
brewery shares already feeling the effects of depression, 
and fated to feel them more keenly still? Is the group 
likely to miss, for a spell, the invaluable support of the 
provincial investor, whose past faithfulness has been well 
rewarded in dividends and capital profits? 

The investor whose confidence in the prospects of the 
industry may be wavering should first consult its earnings 
record during the past decade. He will find that it was 
by no means depression-proof. Indeed, the total profits of 
the eight companies shown in the accompanying table fell 
by 11} per cent. between 1930 and 1932. But in the 
majority of cases the ordinary shareholder continued to 
draw dividends. A few companies maintained their ordin- 
ary share payments throughout the depression; the 
majority reduced their rates as net profits fell, and thus 
kept their reserve provisions relatively stable; and in only 
a few cases, such as Newcastle Breweries, was the impact 
of depression so serious that ordinary dividends were 
temporarily passed. 

_ Such results, covering the most serious period which the 
industry has faced in post-war times, suggest that it should 
Preserve an adequate foundation of profits even if the 
Present recession is further intensified. There is no case, 
i short, for indiscriminate disposal of brewery share hold- 
Ings. Hasty action based on the results of a single year, 
disappointing though they may be, deserves ill-reward; 
the long-term investor should be prepared to take broader 
“iews. It is worth while, in fact, to trace the industry's 


history since 1923, when it received a significant remis- 
sion in duty. Brewery output increased by no less than 20 
per cent. in the following two years. But from 1925 
onwards, a secular downward trend in beer consumption 
set in which has been evident, apart from intermediate 
variations, in the output figures ever since. In 1925, pro- 
duction amounted to 20,863 standard barrels. The figure 
fell steadily to 18,811 barrels for 1930, and then, as the 
depression made itself felt, to 16,377 barrels in 1931 and 
13,228 barrels in 1932. Opinions may differ about the 
precise effect of the increased beer duty imposed by the 
emergency budget of 1931 upon beer consumption, as dis- 
tinct from the general effects of the depression itself. But 
a fall of 30 per cent. in output in two years is an expert- 
ence which the industry would not care to repeat; “no 
change ” in the beer duty has become a fiscal watch-word 
since the penny was taken off the pint in 1933. 

Regular progress has since been registered in output, 
from 14,314 barrels in 1933 to 16,254 barrels in 1935 and 
17,853 barrels last year. Here are two significant points 
for the investor. Although business activity, as measured 
by The Economist index, exceeded the 1929 level by 13} 
per cent. last year, beer output was about 8 per cent. 
lower. Secondly, brewery profits were appreciably 
higher last year than in 1929, despite this reduction in 
output. The industry learned valuable lessons in economy 
during the depression. In particular, it reduced the num- 
ber of breweries in operation from 1,502 in 1929 to 1,026 
in 1937. So far, again, the impact of the current recession 
is scarcely visible in the output figures. It is true that the 
total in June was slightly below that of the corresponding 
month of 1937—a point which has not escaped attention 
after several years of consistent progress. But it is dan- 
gerous to infer too much from the results for any single 
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month, and in particular for an unseasonable month. The 
increase in consumption is naturally less vigorous than it 
was. Output in 1937 increased by 6.7 per cent. over the 
1936 level; but for the first six months of the current year, 
compared with the corresponding period of 1937, the rate 
of increase has dropped to 3.2 per cent. Nevertheless, for 
a period in which the volume of unemployment was about 
23 per cent. higher, on the average, than in the first six 
months of 1937, the industry’s recession record is so far 
quite favourable. 

Output is one thing; but profits are quite another. 
To-day brewing costs are appreciably higher than a year 
or two ago. Hops have been stabilised at £9 per ton under 
the marketing scheme. Malting barley was extremely scarce 
last year, when English malt cost 15s. per quarter more 
than in the preceding year; but there may be hope of relief 
from high malt prices this year, in view of the excellent 
barley crop prospects. Brewing sugar also stands at roughly 
the same level as a year ago. These items, coupled with 
wages, are the direct constituents of brewing costs, and are 
more or less common to all brewing concerns. Distribuuion 
costs, however, have also increased. Brewery company 
chairmen in recent months have dwelt, almost without 
exception, on the substantial increase in the sales of bottled 
beers, which, in many cases, has involved the extension of 


a a 


BREWERY COMPANY PROFITS AND SHARES 
(Amounts in £7000) 


{ | 
Ord. Shares 
| 1 
Company (and date of | 929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1937 |'1938 
accounts) | “ Gross 
| i Price Yield 
| \ “6 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gret- 
ton (Sept. 30): ' 
Total profits ......... 1,167 1,088 1,404 1,475 _ \ 
Earned for ord. (°.)... | 21-2¢ 16-9¢ 26-1¢ 27:34. ... 125/- | 5:51 
RD i cckskoon 20t 14¢  _- 24t 25t a Ae 
BristolBreweryGeorges 
(Sept. 30): 
Total profits ......... 243 288 348 381 oss 
Earned for ord. (°.)... 30-8¢ 23-4¢ 23 3ta 25 6+a 100- 496 
DGD: osceniniahonnin 20t 20t 18ta 18ta 
Brickwood (Sept. 30): 
eee 140 150 241 271 ine 
Earned for ord. (°..)... | 20-4 12:1 24:0 26:7 60- 500 
NT i a eek s 15 12 14 15 
A. Guinness (June 30): 
Total profits ......... 2,397 1,784 2,180 2,089 1,926 ) 
Earned for ord. (°.)... | 35-2 | 27-0 33-6 | 32:4 29-0 1093 5:30 
"TS ee 35 29 29 29 29 
ind Coope and Allsopp 
(Sept. 30): 
Total profits ......... 4695 4186 1,062 1,171 oan 
Earned for ord. (°,) ... | 40°66 27:46 41:5 42:1 ae 1029 5-35 
TUES ccceusehionaban 256 19d 2712; 2719) .. iJ 
Newcastle Breweries 
(Oct. 31): i 
Tetal profits ......... 91 15 136 171 | 
Earned for ord. (°,)... | 11:9 | Nil 26-1 | 33:6 57- 5 26 
ieee 8 Nil ll 15 | 
TaylorWalker (Dec. 31): 
Total profits ......... 353 33 399 409 oe 
Earned for ord. (°®,)... | 17°5 8-9 12-5 12 37/- 5-40 
SND: gc cecenuscae 1219 8 10 10 
Watney Combe Reid 
(June 30): 
Total profits ......... 2,581 (2,519 2,531 2,573 2,515 
Earned for ord. (°)... 40°7 | 25-0 32-2 34:0 31-6 696 5°18 
STEOD | icc cssishamee 20 15 18 19 18 j 


+ Tax free. _ (a) Capital bonus of 50 per ‘cent. distributed 19 34, 
(6) Before amalgamation with Samuel Allsopp and Sons in 1934, when ordinary 
capital was raised from £874,218 to £1,475,698. 





bottling stores and the carrying of higher stocks. Local 
rates are increasing, and may increase further. To these 
direct charges upon trading and profit and loss accounts 
may be added another—provision for modernising and ex- 
tending licensed premises. In particular, companies sup- 
plying the inner London area have undertaken considerable 
rebuilding in recent years, and have also erected premises 
in newly built-up areas. Watney Combe Reid is a typical 
example among the companies which have made generous 
provision for rebuilding and extending licensed premises 
im recent years. 

These various items of costs do not, of course, affect 
individual brewery concerns in equal measure. We can 
distinguish, in the first place, between the local brewery, 
with its system of tied houses, and concerns which operate 
on a national scale, like Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton, and 
Arthur Guinness and Son. Other things being equal, the 
latter are likely to be more closely affected by changes in 
distribution, as opposed to brewing, costs. Again, among 
lecal breweries the investor may compare the records of 
companies which operate in areas particularly sensitive to 
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cyclical changes in economic  conditions—Newcastle 
Breweries is perhaps a good example—with those in other 
areas which suffer less from such changes—such, for 
instance, as Bristol Brewery and Georges and Brickwoods. 
Some of the local concerns also tend to concentrate upon a 
bulk beer trade—in the London area, for instance, Taylor, 
Walker may be a fair example. Finally, and superimposed 
on these various sub-divisions, the investor may trace the 
benefits and economies of amalgamation, as revealed by the 
profits of Ind Coope and Allsopp in recent years. We may 
briefly examine these types in turn. 

Shareholders of Watney Combe received a clear indica- 
tion in the latest report that they may have to share any 
further reduction in profits with the property improvement 
reserve, just as expanding profits have been shared since 
1933. The “national” brewers obtain higher prices, but 
they sell on quality, and may face relatively greater distri- 
bution charges than local concerns. Shares of the standing 
of Bristol Brewery and Georges and Brickwoods, in the 
stable South and West, are tightly held on their impressive 
earnings record through depression and recovery. It would 
seem that such companies have secured appreciable operat- 
ing economies during the past decade. In Newcastle 
Breweries the investor finds that comparatively rare thing 
—a highly-geared brewery share. Some gearing element is 
common to all brewery equities, for the industry’s substan- 
tial fixed assets provide excellent security for prior charges. 
But in relatively few cases have fluctuations in earning 
power, within the space of five years, left ordinary divi- 
dends uncovered at the trough, and yet provided a 15 per 
cent. ordinary dividend (twice covered by earnings) in 
recovery. 

Holders of shares in companies which cater largely for a 
bulk beer trade probably have closest interest in the pros- 
pects for beer consumption. Bottled beer business, as we 
have seen, has greatly increased in recent years. But the 
bulk beer trade is a “ public bar” rather than a “ saloon ” 
trade, and the relative stability of profits of such concerns 
as Taylor Walker during the past three years may have 
been associated with relatively low profit margins and, 
perhaps, with some tendency for bulk consumption to fall 
off. In the long run, this latter factor is the all-important 
one. The industry is well aware that its market is changing. 
To-day, it is the glowing face of the athlete who smiles 
down from the beer advertisements. The industry, in short, 
is trying to cultivate a new generation which spends its 
week-ends in the open air and its evenings at the cinema, 
in its gardens in summer, and in seeking fortune from foot- 
ball pools in winter. By making licensed premises more 
attractive, by providing food and the popular amusement 
of the dart board, “ the trade ” is fighting back strongly in 
competition with these modern pursuits. But the heavy beer- 
drinker, even in the traditional beer-drinking trades like 
iron and steel and textiles, may soon belong to a past 
generation. Consumption per head, and therefore total 
consumption, may well show a declining trend in the future. 

The long-term prospects for the industry, therefore, 
depend in no little degree on the achievement of further 
operating economies. A considerable increase in efficiency 
has already taken place, but it is hardly complete. A 
moderate fall in brewing profits among the smaller con- 
cerns might, for example, provide a favourable context for 
offers of amalgamation from larger companies. Ind Coope 
and Allsopp, to quote only one case, has done much, 
since the Allsopp business was absorbed in 1934, to effect 
further amalgamations within the group, but some time 
must still elapse before the full benefits are realised. But 
the expansion in the parent company’s profits between 
1935 and 1937 provides clear proof of advantages of 
prudent amalgamation. In the immediate future the in- 
dustry’s profits will be dependent upon the trend of con- 
sumption rather than costs, which may have been stabilised 
for the time being. Its experience in the worst of industrial 
depressions does not suggest that the consequences of any 
fall in consumption which is likely at the moment will be 
either disastrous or permanent. But the long-term outlook 
rests on the industry’s power to offset any resumption of 
the secular fall in consumption by means of internal 
economies. And the balance of probabilities suggests that 


there is every reason for retaining sound brewery invest- 
ments in this expectation. 
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Aluminium 


‘XCEPT for silicon, aluminium is the most abundant 

constituent of the earth’s crust. It is twice as plenti- 

ful as iron, and possesses qualities which make it suitable 

for meeting a variety of needs. Yet aluminium is definitely 
to be classed among the newer metals. 


The explanation of this apparent paradox is to be found 
in the difficulty of extracting the metal from its ores. 
Aluminium occurs most frequently in the form of silicates, 
which are an essential constituent of all common rocks 
and clays, and of various soils. But even to-day these 
cannot be commercially exploited, and the only ore 
which is suitable is also relatively scarce—at any rate in 
comparison with the abundant deposits of easily-worked 
iron ores. This is the oxide, which is found in an impure 
form in a clay-like substance called bauxite. 

The first stage in the process of extracting aluminium 
from bauxite is to separate the oxide, or “ alumina,” from 
the other ingredients. This is done by treating the bauxite 
under pressure with a solution of caustic soda in water ; 
the alumina dissolves, while most of the impurities do not, 
and can therefore be separated by filtration. The solution is 
then heated, and pure alumina is obtained as a white 
powder. With a high-grade ore, 2 Ib. of bauxite give 1 lb. 
of alumina 

The alumina is then reduced to aluminium by 
electrolysis in a bath of cryolite (a double fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium). The cryolite is first melted in an 
electric furnace, and the alumina then stirred in. The pro- 
cess is carried out at a very high temperature, and it 
requires ten kilowatt-hours of power to convert 2 Ib. of 
alumina into 1 lb. of the metal. 

This method of electrolysis was discovered indepen- 
dently by Hall and Héroult in 1886, and its nature has had 
a profound influence on the structure and location of the 
industry. The importance of cheap and abundant 
electricity is obvious—the cost of power may easily 
amount to some 10 or 20 per cent. of the total cost, 
whereas the raw material cost seldom exceeds 10 per cent. 
Large-scale production is necessary, and the tendency 
towards concentration of the industry was reinforced 
by the action of the original patentees, who secured control 
of much of the best raw material before their patent 
expired. 

As a result, production in every country is now con- 
centrated in the hands of a few very large concerns. The 
leading example is the Aluminium Company of America, 
which is not only the sole producer in the United States, 
but also controls the Canadian Aiavida works, one of the 
world’s largest producers. In the United Kingdom, 
production is in the hands of the British Aluminium 
Company, Ltd., and the Aluminium Corporation, Ltd. 
The former company dates back to the earliest days of 
the industry; the latter is controlled by the Alliance 
—— Company, the organ of the international 
cartel, 

_ The table in the next column shows how little the posses- 
sion of raw material determines the geographical dis- 
tribution of production. Hungary, Jugoslavia and British 
and Dutch Guiana produce large quantities of bauxite, but 
export virtually the whole of it. Germany, Canada, 
Switzerland, Norway and the United Kingdom are almost 
entirely dependent on imports of the raw material, but 
have flourishing aluminium industries. Only the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are more or less self-sufficient. 

Nor, apparently, is it essential to have a large internal 
demand for the metal, as the Swiss and Norwegian 
figures show. The dominant consideration is usually the 
availability of cheap power. In the case of Germany, 
however, there have also been special factors at work, 
which have induced the State to encourage an increase in 
output from 33,000 tons in 1929 to 127,500 tons in 1937. 
For, although Germany has to import the raw materials, 
yet the cost of these is only some 10 per cent. of the 

nal price. Hence in her search for greater self-sufficiency 


WorLp PRODUCTION OF BAUXITE ANG ALUMINIUM, 1937 
(in Metric Tons) 


Bauxite Aluminium 











a 20,000 127,500 
UT tuiiistnteiasiricthmnadiuunds 669,500 34,500 
SE uidissnabdedcsibistbentiobui 250,000* 45,000* 
sith ciisiatiaatlstahlitithiiaaias 370,000 22,900 
Hungary pindenensannenenenaeebions 510,000 1,200 
Jugoslavia csakakbnvctsbinteuteéa 357,000 200 
Switzerland  ........ccccccccccece on“ 24,000 
teenie nieces pes 22,000 
United Kingdom .............08 pee 19,400 
ia a 110,000 sa 
Rest of Europe .........ccececeee 15,000 5,900 
BIN”. sisisscnnnnniccs 2,301,500 302,600 
United Statest  ...........000 418,000 133,600 
TED ob 42,500 
EE -ttroianenimtessinpenstnn ih 10,500 
Rest of the Worldft............ 990,000 saa 
World Total ......... 3,709,500 488,600 


* Estimated. t Principally Australia, Brazil, British and 
Dutch Guiana, Dutch East Indies, India and the Unfederated 
Malay States. ¢ According to the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Source : Report by Metallgesellschaft A.G. 


she has found it very advantageous to use aluminium as 
a substitute for tin or copper—more especially as the 
raw material is obtained from Hungary and Jugoslavia 
under clearing agreements. In 1938 the German output 
is expected to reach 175,000 tons, which would make her 
unquestionably the foremost producer in the world, and 
might lead to substantial exports. 

Italy has also made considerable strides towards self- 
sufficiency, by raising her output of the metal from 
7,000 tons in 1929 to 22,900 tons in 1937. In that year she 
still had to import 3,400 tons, but permission has been 
granted to two leading producers to enlarge their plants. 
The United Kingdom imports substantial amounts from 
Canada, and smaller quantities from Norway, despite 
an increase in production from 13,900 tons in 1929 to 
19,400 in 1937. British consumption in 1937 is estimated 
at 44,000 tons. 

The production of aluminium has provided one of the 
most successful instances of control of an industry by 
international agreement. In 1932 the Alliance Aluminium 
Company of Basle was formed to regulate prices and 
production, with the producers in Germany, France, 
the United Kingdom, Canada and Switzerland as its 
leading members. Its price policy has been directed above 
all to securing stability. From 1932 onwards it made no 
alterations until the recent reduction to £94 per ton 
for domestic sales and £90 per metric ton for export 
(previously £100 in both cases). The Cartel deserves 
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credit for refusing to follow last year’s spectacular rise 
in the prices of other base metals. But it is more quesuon- 
able whether the maintenance of a price of £100—very 
little below the average level of the years immediately 
preceding the slump—was justified during the depression 
years. 

Thanks mainly to the restriction of output enforced by 
the Cartel, the large stocks accumulated between 1927 
and 1932 have now been reduced to reasonable propor- 
tions. World consumption was actually in excess of world 
production for each one of the five years 1933-37, as 
may be seen from the following table :— 


WoRLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF ALUMINIUM 


(Thousands of Metric Tons) 
1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


PROBRCHOR ..200ccccs00000 282 142 #171 «4260 366 8 489 
Consumption ............ 276 «6158 «©2270 «63070 = 407 . 


Change in stocks + 6 -—16 -56 -47 -4l... 
* Not yet available, but certainly exceeded 500,000 tons. 


World production in 1937 was nearly 75 per cent. 
greater than in 1929. The expansion of output in Germany 
was, of course, largely responsible for the increase, but 
there have also been several complete newcomers, notably 
the U.S S.R. and Japan, whose outputs in 1937 were 
45,000 tons and 10,500 tons respectively. But consumption 
has risen so greatly that there was no difficulty in finding 
a market for all producers, new and old. Plant that had 
been idle during the depression was brought back into 
operation, and plans are being made in many countries to 
raise output still further. As an example, the British 
Aluminium Company is doubling the capacity of its 
Lochaber works and erecting a third alumina plant to 
begin work at Newport before the end of this year. 

The various properties of aluminium are obtaining 
progressively greater recognition. Most familiar is its 
lightness—it is only one-third as heavy as most metals. 
It is also very ductile, and can therefore be easily rolled 
into sheets or strips, Cut into circles, extruded or drawn 


into a wide range of sections, rods, tubes, wires and 
rivets ; each of these properties opens up a wide range 
of possible uses. Moreover, it resists corrosion and has a 
high electrical and thermal conductivity. Aluminium 
is manifestly very far from depending on a single use for 
its outlet. It is already widely employed in transport 
(including aviation), electrical goods, collapsible tubes, 
food-packing, household appliances, machinery of all 
sorts and in alloys with steel. Even this varied list is not 
exhaustive, but it serves to disclose one of the major 
advantages of the industry’s strategical position ; nearly 
all the consuming trades are themselves expanding, so 
that the consumption of aluminium will almost certainly 
increase, quite apart from the discovery of new uses. 

One development which may prove to be of outstanding 
importance is the recent discovery of a new alloy. 
Ordinary aluminium suffers from the serious drawback 
that its structural strength is relatively low. But it has 
been found that the addition of 4:5 per cent. of copper, 
1-5 per cent. of magnesium and 0-5 per cent. of 
manganese gives it a tensile strength equal to that of 
structural steel. Where low weight is more important 
than low cost such a material would be supreme; and 
even the cost factor is not so adverse as might appear 
from a simple comparison of the price per ton, for what 
is wanted is not a given weight, but a given volume, and 
steel is three times as heavy as the alloy. 

The international cartel devotes considerable sums 
each year to research and the development of new or 
improved uses, which should increase consumption in 
the future. It has also shown that it can maintain a 
stable price for periods of several years, so that consumers 
can plan ahead on a reasonably firm basis. The trend of 
costs in a developing industry should be downwards, 
and the ultimate test of the cartel’s policy will be the 
rapidity with which declining costs are reflected in the 
selling price. In short, whilst general slumps may bring 
periodical set-backs in the future as they have done in 
the past, yet the long-period trend of consumption 
should be steadily upwards. 


Finance and Banking 


The Gold Rush Goes On.—There has been no 
sign of abatement in the demand for gold this week. The 
amounts dealt in at the daily fixings have fluctuated be- 
tween £1,519,000 and £2,356,000, while every day busi- 
ness after fixing has continued exceptionally active. The 
demand for gold can still be divided into two main cate- 
gories, the one governed by international tension and 
the other by fears of a further depreciation in sterling 
vis-a-vis the dollar and by consequent expectations of a 
corresponding increase in the sterling price of gold. The 
purely hoarding demand for the metal is apparent in the 
continued bidding for gold coins, which this week has 
risen to a premium of 7 per cent. over their bullion value. 
The “ exchange demand ” for gold has up to now justified 
itself, since sterling has, on balance, lost further substantial 
ground in terms of the dollar. The New York rate 
in London this week has touched $4.873, which is well 
within the gold points of the traditional parity of the two 
currencies. The weakness of sterling would have gone 
further had it not been stemmed by Control operations, 
which at times have had to acquire massive proportions. 
Sterling has also been helped against the dollar by Japan- 
ese sales of the latter currency, effected against renewed 
shipments of gold from Japan to the United States. 

* * * 


The gold sold at fixing continues for the most part to 
be supplied by the Exchange Equalisation Account, and 
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the authorities have throughout the week maintained a 
price representing a 4d. premium over the dollar shipping 
parity. This has been done to limit arbitrage shipments 
to New York, the task of providing support for sterling 
being reserved for official operations. Nevertheless private 
arbitrage has found it possible by jobbing in the dollar, 
i.e. anticipating or postponing the covering sales of dollars, 
to arrange some moderate shipments which have proved 
profitable even on the basis of the officially controlled 
price for gold. During the week to Thursday, August 11th, 
£1,721,214 of gold was taken for export from this country 
to the United States, all of which represents private arbi- 
trage operations. The Exchange Account has also been 
supplying gold after fixing this week, though a substantial 
proportion of the selling in the afternoon business has 
been provided by the market itself. 


* * * 


M. Rist Accuses.—Every year M. Charles Rist, 
the eminent French economist, contributes a preface to the 
annual review of the economic situation of France, com- 
piled by the Revue d’Economie Politique. These annual 
appreciations of the French position are always read with 
great interest, both for the authority and candour of the 
views which they express. The latest of these has just 
appeared, and as a sober, not to say sobering, summary of 
the French economic situation it is an admirable docu- 
ment. M. Rist, however, closes his review by an accusation 
against the gold policy of Great Britain which cannot be 
allowed to pass without comment. He relates it to the 
subject of his preface by pointing out that one great 
obstacle to economic recovery to-day, whether in France or 
the world as a whole, is to be found in the “ continuation 
of a policy of gold hoarding by Great Britain—a policy 
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which has happily been abandoned by the United States.” 
After using the familiar argument of the coincidence of 
rising prices and economic prosperity with an expansion of 
gold production in the nineteenth century, M. Rist argues 
that the exceptionally large current production of gold is 
being prevented from affecting the level of prices, and 
therefore world economics, by hoarding and sterilisation of 
gold in the British Exchange Equalisation Account. This 
accumulation of gold, he adds, goes far beyond the limit 
that might be justified by the need to provide a cushion 
against movements of hot money. The accusation appears 
a little inappropriately after a period of six weeks during 
which the Exchange Equalisation Account must have dis- 
gorged well over £50 millions of gold—mainly to com- 
patriots of M. Rist. There might be something in the 
accusation if there had been the slightest evidence over the 
past year of monetary stringency in this country, or if 
there were any grounds for believing that lack of credit 
facilities played any part in the economic recession which 
became evident in the latter half of 1937. There were, of 
course, none, and M. Rist’s own review of conditions in 
France shows that it is quite unnecessary for anyone to tell 
him that factors of a wholly non-monetary character can 
become decisive in determining the trend of the economic 
cycle. But the whirligig of time is having an amusing 
revenge when Frenchmen advance. and Englishmen have 
to rebut, the argument that the sterlisation of gold is 


responsible for all their ills. 
* * * 


Clearing Bank Statements.—The clearing banks’ 
average figures for July are in the main dominated by 
(In £ millions) 


} 


July, March, April, May, June, July, 


| 1937 193 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Cepital and reserves 132-5 136°0 136-0 136-0 136-0 1360 
Acceptances, etc. ... 122:1 111°7 111:7 115°8 115°8 | 114-9 


Deposits (including 
undivided profits, 
Ci) <csceveeveawene 2,255: 6 | 2,216°7 | 2,229 
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CEE ecvinseeeinnie 231:°8 240°8 242°8 227:9 243°2 241-0 
Cheques, balances 

and items in transit 63:7 63:4 63:3 66:0 71-3 63:2 
Money at cal] ...... 157-9 146-2 145:2 141-2 149°6 | 154:9 
Discounts ............ 280 7 237:°0 247:°0 278 °1 287:9 | 299-9 
Investments = 631-7 619-7 623°4 616-3 615-3 6188 
Loans and advances 9547 978°] 976-6 963-8 963°3 | 962°8 
Investments in affili- | 

_ated banks......... | 23-5 23-9 23-9; 23-9 23-9 | 23-9 


Cover for accept- | | 
ances, premises, | ' 
etc, 


ae eee Oe 


Total assets ...... 2,510:2 | 2,464:4 2,477:5 | 2,476°8 | 2,514:0 | 2,523-0 


customary seasonal influences. The cash figure has declined 
somewhat following the turn of the half-year and to £241 
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ward francs have 
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millions is £2.2 millions lower than in June. As the banks 
have, on the whole, been prepared to work on a somewhat 
lower cash ratio, namely, 10.26 against 10.73 per cent., 
this reduction in bank cash has involved no reduction in 
total assets. Money at call and discounts are both higher 
by £5.3 millions and £12 millions respectively, which 
reflects the normal seasonal expansion in the issue of tender 
bills. Investments have risen by £3.5 millions, while loans 
and advances are down by £500,000. There is the cus- 
tomary reduction in items in transit, which, as usual, were 


swollen in the previous month with the approach of the 
end of the half-year. 


* * * 


Irish Bank Note Issues.—The Irish Consolidated 
Bank Note Issue, which the Banking Commission recom- 
mends for abolition, was, in its present form, the creation 
of the Banking Commission of 1926. The position exist- 
ing at the time the Free State was set up in 1922 was that 
five of the nine banks operating in its territory had note 
issues under the provisions of the Bankers (Ireland) Act 
of 1845. The Act of 1845 fixed a fiduciary issue of 
£6,354,494, and the banks could issue further notes against 
the deposit of gold or legal tender currency. The Free State 
Currency Act of 1927 withdrew the circulation of these 
sterling notes and set up the Consolidated Issue, in 
which all the banks, whether or not they had previous 
issues, share. The Chairman of the 1927 Commission was 
Professor Parker Willis, of New York, and the Consolidated 
Issue has several American characteristics. Thus the notes 
arc uniform in appearance, irrespective of the issuer, and 
they are considered to be in issue when delivered by the 
Currency Commission to the issuing bank, even if they 
are held in the bank’s till. They are also supposed to be 
specially secured upon liquid commercial paper. The total 
issue has been fixed at £6,000,000. But each bank has 
had to deduct from its share a sum equal to that pro- 
portion of its outstanding “old” (i.e. pre-Free State) 
notes. which is deemed to be attributable to the Free State. 
The result of this provision was that the average issue 
in the first quarter of 1938 was only £5,050,000, and not 
all of these were outside the banks. The Consolidated 
Bank Note Issue has thus been the inelastic smaller part 
of the total circulation of paper money in Eire, the Legal 
Tender Notes being in issue to almost twice the amount, 
in addition to an unknown amount of Bank of England 
notes. The restrictions on the issue, together with the tax 
of £2 10s. per cent. levied on the total issue (whether out- 
side the banks or not), have limited the profitability of the 
notes to the banks. But no bank likes to lose its privilege 
of note-issue, and the Irish banks will be sorry to see 


their notes disappear. 


NOTES 


weakened, the of England return, the circulation being 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE foreign exchange market has had 
another exceptionally busy week, with 
the main interest shifting rapidly from 
the dollar to the French franc and 
then to the belga. The dollar continued 
keenly bid until it reached the rate of 
4.874 on Tuesday, but has since reacted 
to 4.884 owing to the combined in- 
fluence of Control operations, arbitrage 
shipments to New York and some re- 
Conversion of dollars into sterling by 
interests who had made the reverse 
Operation in recent weeks. On Thursday 
afternoon the dollar was appreciating 
again beyond 4.88. The French franc 
became suddenly offered on Tuesday, 
following the unexpected return of the 
French Prime Minister from holiday, 
and it needed considerable supporting 
Operations by the French Control to 
hold the rate at 178.90, or as close as 
the rate can be allowed to approach to 
the published limit of depreciation, 


namely, 179 to the pound. For- 


three months’ rate going out to 53 frs., 
but Control operations, plus the excep- 
tional narrowness of the forward mar- 
ket, have checked any appreciable ex- 
pansion of speculative commitments 
in this direction. The rate has since 
recovered to 4% frs. discount. Following 
the weakening of the franc on Tuesday, 
the belga had to withstand considerable 
selling pressure on Wednesday. For 
some time past this currency has bene- 
fited by the covering of bear positions 
and on Wednesday morning stood at its 
gold import point in relation to the 
dollar. At the close of the day it was 
very near gold export point. There have 
also been attempts to sell belgas forward 
and discounts have widened to 40c. 
for three months. 


* 
The Bank Return 


THE customary post-holiday contrac- 
tion in notes is shown in the latest Bank 


down by £7,790,000. This is about 
£1,700,000 more than the contraction 
in the corresponding week of last year. 


Aug. 11, July 27, Aug. 3 Aug. 10, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


I heaenannnns 326°4 326:4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 

a 497:9 493-3 497°8 490-0 
nking Dept. : 

— “A eacdhnes 29:8 34:2 29:7 37:5 
Public Deps. ... 19°0 11°2 95 19-3 
Bankers’ Deps. 93:6 116°4 113-4 106°] 
Other Deps. ... 364 35:1 34:7 345 
Govt. Secs. ...... 111:1 115°8 114°7 109°7 

& Ad- 
oo ae 5-9 9-5 9°6 9:2 
Other Secs. ...... 20°3 21:3 21:8 21°9 
Proportion......+++ 19-9°%, 21-0°% 188% 23-4% 


In the banking department there has 
been a reduction of £4,950,000 in Gov- 
ernment securities, a movement which is 
to be read in conjunction with the seas- 
onal return of notes from circulation. 
Public deposits show an increase of 
£9,805,000 over the week, a movement 
which may partly be connected with the 
seasonal income tax payments, but 
which must also be due in part to 
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Investment 


Markets, Gold and Politics.—The London market 
has been a spectator in the stands this week rather than a 
performer in the arena of events. Tt has made nothing of 
the legacy of slightly firmer equity prices which it took 
over from the end of the three-week account. Indeed, the 
“bears” having covered, there has been little immediate 
incentive for the professional operator in one direction 
or the other. Investors have noted with approval the 
favourable character of the July unemployment return, 
though they do not, as a whcie, appear to have revised 
their calculations of the timing, and extent, of the reces- 
sion. On some grounds, perhaps, it may be possible to reach 
conclusions of passive optimism regarding the immediate 
trade outlook, if only on the premise that the rapid 
deterioration which occurred during the earlier months of 
the year has been checked. But the average investor is 
scarcely disposed to enter into the technical argumentation 
which this hypothesis involves. He has one eye on the gold 
rush, but has not indulged in any large-scale business in the 
Kaftir market. And he has the other on the political scene, 
balancing his relief at the Russo-Japanese truce against the 
restlessness of the Czech situation. The net effect of this 
week’s rather vague pointers is a slight fall in industrials, 
arising from a general want of adequate support, particu- 
larly in such groups as iron and steel shares; quiet and 
slightly irregular conditions in the Funds; and firm, rather 
than excited, dealings in Kaffir shares. And so far as Wall 
Street has played a part in London markets, its slacker 
activity and slightly easier prices have assisted this trend. 
There is, in fact, no sparkle in the markets. And of some 
sections it might almost be said that there is no market 
sufficient to test quotations. 


Outlook for Gold Shares.—For several months 
the position of sound Kaffir shares has attracted quiet 
attention from the serious investor who seeks to minimise 
the present-day risks of political disturbance, inflation, 
and trade depression. That the gold rush of the past fort- 
night has not stimulated the market into a blaze of specu- 
lative activity may be explained by the fact that Mr 
Havenga’s Budget statement contained the possibility— 
though it was not seriously canvassed in the market—of 
a change in mining taxation. With this possibility re- 
moved, somewhat greater interest may develop in the 
mining market. Mr Havenga anticipates a slight falling- 
off in receipts from gold-mining taxation, which reached 
£10 millions last year, compared with estimates of 
£9,456,000. For the current year the estimate has been 
reduced by £606,000. Some of the heaviest producers 
of revenue have now passed their peak earnings, while 
the new mines have not reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage of production to offset the decline. Mr Havenga 
made the claim, which the industry will acknowledge to 
be reasonable, that taxation policy had encouraged the 
companies to mine a higher tonnage of lower-grade ore, 
and thus to produce steady returns over a longer period, 
rather than bumper profits at present. The same reasoning 
in terms of current profits, may well apply to the recent 
rise in the price of gold, assuming that it proves to be 
permanent. Major changes in the price, ever since the 
devaluation of the pound, have been accompanied by 
suitable adjustments of mining policy, with the object o 
working the lowest payable grade. Established mines ha\ 
undertaken considerable plant expansion in order to in- 
crease their milling capacity, and since the major changes 
in Rand taxation were introduced in 1936, the more 
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recent heavy sales of gold by the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account. Bankers’ 
deposits have therefore failed to derive 
any benefit from the contraction of the 
note circulation and are, in fact, down 
by £7,346,000 over the week. 


* 


The Money Market 


JupGep by the outside rate for bond 
money, which in these days is the only 
truly sensitive indicator of money mar- 
ket conditions, the position this week 
has eased slightly. Whereas last week 
& per cent. was readily paid for such 
accommodation, the prevailing rate this 
week has ranged between § per cent. 
and 3% per cent. The extremely quiet 
conditions experienced in the stock mar- 
Kets have probably been responsible for 
a diminution in the demand for credit 
from that quarter and account for the 
fractional easing of the rate. The short 
loan position has also been helped 
slightly by buying of hot treasury bills 
by special quarters. Conversely, the 
active buying of gold in the Lon- 
don market and the satisfaction of 


Aug. 12, Aug. 4, Aug. 11, 
1957 1938 1938 
y 8 


/9 /o % 
il it it ae 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... lp ly ly 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ...... i2-1* Ip—1* lp-1* 
CEB nc cccccccvcccecces anja 34 5g—5 
Discount Rates : _ 
Treasury Ne ly Ip lp 
Three months’ bank 
SD eubichiteasansenns 1759915 1755 i? x5 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other a ed bills and British Government 
securities in six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


this demand by official sales of metal is 
leading to an accumulation of funds in 
public deposits. This may be redistribu- 
ted in the form of a further reduction in 
the issues of Treasury bills to the mar- 
ket. Last week’s £35 millions of Treasury 
bills were allotted at an average rate of 
10s. 1.8d. per cent. The syndicate ap- 
plied at £99 17s. 5d. and obtained 40 
per cent. of its applications. The low 
average rate shows that substantial 
applications must have been put in at 
£99 17s. 6d. These were presumably 
applications of an official or semi-official 
character, and it looks as though we 
are once again running into a period 
when renewal of permanent holdings of 
Treasury bills in special hands will pro- 
vide the discount market with consider- 
able competition at the weekly tenders. 
The imminent final call on Defence 3’s 
iS NOt expected to cause any appreci- 
able change in the money position. The 
special buying of bills apparent this 
week was probably connected with pre- 
Parations made to neutralise the effects 
of that operation. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


EXTREMELY active conditions have con- 
tinued to prevail in the gold market 
and since Friday of last week the 
amounts dealt in at fixing exceed 
£9,500,000. Subsequent operations have 
been almost as heavy. This exceptional 
activity is dealt with in a Financial Note 
On page 330. The silver market has re- 
mained quiet and has completely 
ignored a threat by Mr Lewis, member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the U.S. Senate, that in view of the 


policy being pursued by the Mexican 
Government, the United States might 
be forced to suspend the present 
arrangements by which Mexican silver 
can still be bought. This remark was 
made on Friday of last week and had 
an immediate effect on the Bombay si!- 
ver market, but recovery followed so 
quickly that the movement was not fol- 
lowed in London. The spot price ot 
silver has thus tended to follow fairly 


Silver, 





Gold price per 07. 
standacd 
Date 
| Price ow Amt. | Two 
e fine} pig. | dealt | Cash jayens, 
0% | count | 
| | * | } 
ecncntlitilaceeillai ————_—+-—_— 
1938 s. d d. £7000 d. d 
Aug. 5 ... 142 0 | 1 pm 1,595 (195,30 194 
» © w. (142 Alp) lopm) 746 | 19716 , 19:5 
oo 8 wo (142 3 | lopm | 1,570 | 195, , 19's 
» 9 «ee (142 7p) lopm 2,356 | 1912 = 198 
»” 10... 142 6 } lopm 1,525 19915 197.5 
7 195 
oo AL... (£42 4p) lopm | 1,760 | 19%5 19% 
* Above or below American shipping price. 
+ At fixing. 


The New York price of silver remained at 43 cen 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


closely movements in the dollar appre- 
ciating to 19,%d. which was reached 
on Wednesday, but giving way 4 
19.1.d. on Thursday. Bombay stocks are 
still at an abnormally low level and 
current Indian buying is approximately 
adequate to absorb the small offerings 
which appear on the market. During 
the week to last Thursday, silver coins, 
amounting to £280,183, were imported 
into this country from France. This 
probably represents some of the Span- 
ish silver, which in recent months has 
been finding its way to Paris, and part 
of which is understood to be sold in 
this country. 
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serious complaints regarding the incidence of taxation have 
been removed. The existing scales enable the industry to 
pass part of any fall in profits, arising from higher costs 
or a lower price, to the Union Government, by way of a 
reduced tax liability. It is not difficult, therefore, to make 
out a general case in favour of Kaffir shares, provided that 
the proper allowance for differences in life and grade as 
between various mines is observed. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in July.—The 3.44 per cent. 
increase in industrial profits recorded last month was the 
lowest since the autumn of 1933. Some 181 reports were 
received, showing profits of £16,530,811, compared with 
£15,980,080 in the previous year. If the profits of rubber 
and tea companies are eliminated from the total, the 
improvement is reduced to 2.2 per cent. Although the 
breweries and distilleries group weights the month’s results 
fairly heavily, owing to the inclusion of the Distillers 


ee errr 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 1936-38. 
” | 


: No. | j}Inc.on| No. | 7 Inc. on 
Year and of - | prev. | Year and ot Net rev. 
Month | Cos, Profits* at Month Sen. Profits* cae 
1936 £ % £ o%, 
a 228 14,337,131 15°69 6,042,402 9-41 
BE: ccswas 47 5,562,452 14°21 7,269,607 27-80 
ee eee 9,074,987 | 12-32 14,884,260 26°97 
GOES. cccuce’ | ae 8,104,438 18:09 23,579,407 20:25 
NG saeins 177. 15,591,516 13-49 18,101,112 14-69 
Dec. ......., 175 . 18,438,723 | 15-49 
1937 
Jan. ......| 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 13,832,382 19-90 
Feb. ........ 208 | 27,956,588 8-95 29,792,378 5-52 
March ... 307 53,554,168 | 12°52 56,721,336 9:19 
a 245 | 31,712,217 23-36 28,481,318 17°19 
May ...... 255 25,053,946 14°09 45,915,238 11:42 
eee 265 43,924,563 21-19 38,076,415 11-09 
July ...... 193 15,260,299 | 19-62 16,530,811 3:44 





* After debenture interest. 





Company’s profits, the July reports provided a typical 
sample of industrial profits as a whole. Satisfactory 
features included a 13 per cent. advance in iron, coal and 
steel profits, but it is significant that eleven out of the 
twenty-three groups analysed showed a decline in net 
earnings. In the light of subsequent company results, the 
July figures may mark a turning point in industrial profits. 


* * * 


Building Society Expansion.—-As a_ savings 
medium for the small investor, the building society move- 
meni is one of the most significant of our time. It was en- 
trusted with some £656 millions by depositors and share- 
holders at the end of 1937, and stood second only to the 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks, whose deposits 
amounted to £727,635,000 at the end of June last. It may 
be noted also that Savings Certificates in issue amounted to 
£516,800,000 at that date. The technical and investment 
aspects of the 977 building societies which are now in 
operation in this country are discussed in customary expert 
detail in the Building Societies Year Book, the 1938 issue 
of which has just been published. This book is more than 
a work of reference on individual societies, for it contains 
invaluable statistics upon the movement as a whole and 
well-informed comment upon its recent growth and de- 
velopment. The survey of building societies in 1937-38 
shows that at the end of last year total assets reached a new 
high level of over £710 millions, while the total of 
£136,800,000 advanced on mortgage was only £3,500,000 
below the peak attained in the previous year. Since the 
movement has advanced, on the average, some £100 
millions in each of the past ten years, mainly to house pur- 
chasers, and since total membership represents about one 
in ten of the population, the social and economic import- 
ance of the movement fully warrants the publication of this 
authoritative annual. 


* * * 


A New Building Shares Index.—The Building In- 
dustries National Council is to be commended for the com- 
Pilation of a series of indices of building material shares, 
Whieh is introduced in the latest issue of the Building 
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Industries Survey. The index numbers, which are based on 
the average of mid-week quotations for 1935, cover bricks. 
cement, iron and steel, and paint, with a total index for all 
groups, each series being computed by means of a 
geometric average. In an accompanying article, the Survey 
points out that the course of equity share values provides 
a valuable and reliable indicator of business movements 
to follow, and the study of building share prices is intended 
to assist the task of divining future prospects in the build- 
ing industry. Some interesting comparisons are presented 
between the movement of building materials shares and 
building plans, and a close degree of correlation is evident 
between brick shares and housing plans, and cement and 
iron and steel shares and industrial and non-residential 
plans. The value of the indices would perhaps be enhanced 


: the number of shares in each group were to be stated in 
uture, 


* * * 


Railway Earnings Estimates.—To a series of 
thoroughly disappointing interim statements, the home 
rail stockholder must now add a batch of no less dis- 
appointing traffics for the first five weeks of the second 
half-year. In this period, the four companies have suffered 
gross losses amounting to £992,000, compared with 
£1,841,000 for the first 26 weeks of the year. L.M.S. shows 
a fall of £403,000 for the period, L. & N-E. one of 
£333,000, Great Western of £218,000, and Southern of 
£38,000. Analysed by classes, the traffics show that pas- 
sengers have lost a further £37,000 in the past five weeks 
(despite the 5 per cent. increase in fares on holiday traffics 
this year) while general merchandise shows a fall of 
£761,000 and coal of £194,000. It is evident that, if this 
trend is maintained, the estimates given in our leading 
article of July 16th will prove too optimistic—as we 
pointed out at the time. And from the facts contained in 
the interim statements, somewhat better guidance can now 
be obtained regarding current working conditions. In the 
table on the following page, therefore, we have revised our 
earlier calculations. 


* * * 


To obtain a measure of the fall in traffic receipts during 
the current half-year we have applied the percentage fall 
recorded during the past five weeks to the third quarter 
traffics last year. For the fourth quarter, we have in- 
creased these percentage losses by 2} per cent. to take 
account of the increase in charges from October last year. 
The estimated traffic losses recorded in the first column of 
the table, therefore, may be somewhat pessimistic if the 
railways are able to check the recent loss in traffics. For in- 
creased costs we have taken five-twelfths of the full year 
estimates for materials given in our earlier article, since 
certain items of cost are now falling. The item for wage 
increases is based, as far as possible, on the companies’ offi- 
cial estimates and only applies for 14 months of the period. 
The reduction in direct operating costs, due to the lower 
volume of traffic, is taken at a flat one-third of the estimated 
fall in gross traffics. This is a figure which bears some rela- 
tion to the experience of the L.M.S. in the first half of the 
year, but it must necessarily be regarded as approximate. 
It is probable, however, that the companies will concen- 
trate their attention on operating economies in coming 
months, although they may not achieve equal success in 
their task. The resultant of these figures, added to the net 
revenue losses for the first half of the year, gives an esti- 
mate of the total reduction for the full year, without any 
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allowance for changes in ancillary revenues during the 
second half of the year. The table follows : — 


(Amounts in £000’s) 


| 
Second halt-year | 


Reduction Total 


| 
| Reduction) in net | estimated 
Increased Costs in direct revenue — reduction, 
| Fall in costs due first | tulf vear 
| traffics to lower | half-year | 
| (estimated) Materials| Wages traffic 
j volume | 
L.M.S 2,400 500 240 800 1 496 3,836 
L. & N.E 2,000 300 120 680 1,780 3,570 
G.W.R. 1,235 200 95 410 818 1,938 
S.R 285 135 55 95 574 954 


—— 


For the L.M.S. our estimate would correspond to earn- 
ings of approximately 3} per cent. on the 4 per cent. first 
preference stock, and 4.4 per cent. on the redeemable 
preference stock. The L. and N.E. second guaranteed stock 
might barely earn full payment, but the first preference 
dividend would be uncovered. No earnings would be indi- 
cated for Great Western ordinary stock, while Southern 
preferred would show approximately 3} per cent. It is, of 
course, impossible to claim more than approximate 
accuracy for such estimates as these. Many quantities in the 
railways’ equation are little more than unknowns. But they 
should give some idea of the potential order of magnitude 
of railway earnings during the current year, unless traffics 
take a new turn. 


* * * 


Ranks-Greenwood Merger Questions .—At the end 
of last week, shareholders of John Greenwood Millers 
(1934) were notified that Ranks, Limited, had made an 
offer to purchase their holdings, at the rate of 6s. in cash 
for each 5s. ordinary share, or alternatively by exchange 
of one Ranks’ 5s. share for every three John Greenwood 
Millers’ ordinary. This offer followed promptly on the 
publication of the latter company’s report, which showed 
that the consolidated operating profits of the group had 
fallen from £58,369 to £24,355. The parent company’s 
ordinary dividend was reduced from 12 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. for the period to June 25th last, and even this 
payment was not fully covered. In the absence of any 
comment either on the reasons for the fall in earning 
power Or on the imminence of the Ranks’ offer, John 
Greenwood Millers’ shareholders had no option but to 
await the chairman’s explanation, firstly, of the nature of 
the group’s difficulties last year and, secondly, whether 
they were expected to endure. At Tuesday’s meeting, Mr 
Bingham declared that the fall in the company’s profits 
arose from trading conditions beyond the directors’ con- 
trol and that the board saw no immediate prospect of a 
return to the earnings level of previous years. It was 
evident from his account that conditions in the wheat 
market last year were unfavourable for the company. But 
it may be thought that such difficulties, even if inescap- 
able for one year, would not represent a permanent im- 
pairment of earning power. “ Unreasonable and wasteful ” 
competition in the North-Western area and a “ stoppage 
which occurred in the Irish demand through the Free 
State tariff,” however, have lowered profit margins, and 


the chairman appeared to indicate that competition had 
been of a retaliatory character. 


* * * 


Clearly, shareholders of John Greenwood Millers can- 
not ignore the board’s view that some permanent deteriora- 
tion in earning power has occurred, although they may 
not be able to follow the directors’ reasoning at every 
point. Hitherto it has been the distinguishing feature of 
the milling industry that internal competition, although 
keen, has not been aliowed to develop to excess. That 
some reduction occurred in milling profits during the past 
year was clear in the Spillers’ report for the year 10 
January, 1938, while Ranks (Ireland) showed a reduction 
in profits, after depreciation and taxation, from £102,731 
in 1936 to £82,991 for 1937. These pointers may have 
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some relevance to the position of Ranks, Limited, whose 
latest profit figures cover the year to July 3, 1937. Last 
year the final dividend was declared on August 20th, 
and the report issued on September 28th. The advisability 
of exercising the option to exchange into Ranks’ shares 
is to some extent dependent on whether that concern has 
been similarly affected to any significant degree. And at 
the moment no information is available on this important 
point. 


Isaac Holden Report.—The sad record of textile 
profits is further depressed by the latest results of Isaac 
Holden, the woolcombing concern. Total profits for 
1937-38 have fallen to a quarter of the previous year’s 
level, and though they are higher than for the worst years 
of the depression, they show a serious setback in relation 
to earnings in recent years. The 6 per cent. drop in total 
profits in 1936-37 was attributed almost entirely to in- 
creased costs, but the latest figures suggest only too clearly 
the headlong decline in woollen activity last year. The 
company works on a commission basis, and profits depend 
mainly on the volume of business. Moreover, this fall in 
turnover has raised the cost of combing on the small 
amount of work done. Trading has, in fact, resulted in 4 
small loss after taxation, compared with a profit of £33,061 
before tax in the previous year. The course of trading 
profits and total income for the past three years is shown 
below : — 


Years ended June 3 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ Z 
PE GENCE evicscccnsacensncceseetd 35,213 27,961 Dr. 971! 
Total income after taxt ............... 49,840 41,312 11,917 
Depreciation and fees ............005 9,100 9,100 6,00) 
Preference dividend .................. 8,300 8,224 8,020 
Ordinary shares (tax free) :— 
ee eae ngs 32,380 23,988 Dr. 2,703 
Te a ua 29,906 27,188 10,875 
EE Te rigknncuacsnevbaxssanciedeneh 14-9 11-0 Nil 
eh oe ie Os ea eee 13} 124 } 
ITE. devecexcesssntinnscnanel 16,876 13,676 *9 093 


* After transferring £8,000 from taxation reserve. ft ‘Tax ition 
charged, £9,500 in 1935-36 and £5,100 in 1936-37; not 
separately shown in 1937-38. 


Investment income is approximately the same as in 
1936-37, and although depreciation reserve receives £2,5UV 
less at £5,000, the preference dividend is short-earned 
to the extent of £2,700. A 5 per cent. net ordinary divi- 
dend, however, has been declared, thanks to a transfer ot 
£8,000 from taxation reserve no longer required, and a 
draft upon the carry forward. The balance sheet gives 
some indication of declining activity. Debtors and cash 
are £16,000 lower at £47,509, and the drop from £43,563 
to £17,468 in creditors and taxation is much larger than 
the transfer from taxation reserve. While the latest results 
are disappointing, they may reasonably be explained in 
terms of trade conditions, and in the past profits have 
been sensitive to recovery. Reserves are substantial; the 
liquid position is as strong as in previous years; and divi- 
dends have been paid without interruption since the begin- 
ning of the century. At the current price of 31s. 6d., a 
yield of £4 7s. 6d. per cent. gross on the £1 shares demon- 


Strates some confidence in the company’s long-term 
prospects. 


* * * 


Associated British Picture Policy.—Many matters 
of controversy in the cinema industry are now secking 
their solution before the Courts. In these circumstances 
Mr Maxwell’s speech at the meeting of Associated British 
Picture Corporation this week was inevitably restrained. 
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For the greater part, indeed, it was a matter-of-fact review 
of the accounts, in the course of which the chairman was 
able to make the point that the group’s position to-day 
owes much to its conservative financial practice in the 
past. For the current year, Mr Maxwell declared that the 
cinema results were already “ well ahead” of the corre- 
sponding period of last year—a setback in February and 
March has apparently been made good since—and he fore- 
cast that record results might be shown for the year to 
March, 1939. Further consolidation, accompanied by 
saving on inter-group finance, has already been achieved. 
The board has formed the view, moreover, that its imme- 
diate objectives of policy have been reached. Further 
growth in the future is not ruled out. But, after the rapid 
progress of recent years, the time has come for the con- 
solidation of the group, both in its operations and in its 
finances. The business, in the chairman’s view, has become 
a large profit-making concern, well able to meet normal 
fluctuations in trade conditions. Shareholders will respect 
this statement of policy. All three departments of the 
group—film production, distribution, and exhibition—have 
made great strides in recent years. The group is the largest 
in the industry, and its finances may well be the soundest, 
although at present its liquid position appears to under- 
line the desirability of a period of pause. For the investor, 
the important point is that this pause coincides with the 
earning—and continued promise—of record profits. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Profits.—The issue of the June 
quarterly reports of Roan Antelope and Mufulira Copper 
Mines provides a complete picture of the Rhodesian copper 
companies’ earnings during the year to June last. Roan 
Antelope’s profits for the year, subject to taxation, amount 
to £1,574,000, compared with £1,790,308 for the year to 
June, 1937, while Mufulira Copper Mines’ profits, on the 
same basis, amount to £968,000, compared with £649,998. 
‘These figures, together with those for Rhokana Corpora- 
tion (set out in The Economist of July 30th, page 239) 
enable the investor to form a fairly close estimate of earn- 
ings, and potential dividends, for the companies. For con- 
venience of working, all calculations which follow are ex- 
pressed on a gross basis, although in their accounts certain 
companies provide for their full tax liability, and show 
ordinary share earnings and dividends on a net basis. The 
change, of course, does not affect the final results. In 
1936-37 Roan Antelope set aside £200,000 to reserve from 
revenue, provided £20,000 for staff pensions, and increased 
its balance carried forward by approximately £115,000. If 
comparable reserve provisions were made in the current 
year, distributable earnings would represent approximately 
£1,240,000 gross, equivalent to nearly 25 per cent. on the 
increased capital. An interim dividend of 10 per cent. has 
already been declared. 


* * * 


A similar calculation for Mufulira suggests that, if a 
reserve provision of £250,000 is made—in the previous year 
some £226,750 was retained from profits—and the pen- 
Sins reserve is maintained, distributable gross profits would 
amount to £706,000 approximately, of which £452,500 
would be attributable to Rhodesian Selection Trust and 
£228,000 to Rhokana. Making a deduction of £12,500 for 
expenses, including directors’ remuneration, the gross sum 
distributable on Rhodesian Selection Trust shares would 
amount to £440,000 on our assumptions, equivalent to 16.6 
per cent. on the shares. Rhokana profits amount to 
£1,950,000, after provision for the mine provident fund, 
but without including any prospective dividend from 
Mufulira. If the estimate above is added to this sum, and 
£82,500 is deducted for preference dividend, it would 
appear that gross earnings for the ordinary capital would 
be in the neighbourhood of £2,095,500. If the directors 
decided to retain about £325,000 of available profits, as in 
1936-37, distributable earnings would be equivalent to 
slightly over 70 per cent. on the ordinary capital. The 


shares received 62} per cent. for 1936-37, and have re- 
ceived an interim dividend of 25 per cent. for the current 
year. 


* + * 


Canadian Eagle Position.—The report of Canadian 
Eagle Oil for 1937, delayed through the expropriation of 
the Mexican Eagle properties in March, is also out of date 
in a more important sense, for it gives no specific indica- 
tion regarding the current trading position. So far as profits 
for 1937 have any relevance to the present position of the 
group, they were reasonably satisfactory. Total income 
from subsidiary and allied companies, less interest paid, 
amounted to £895,752, compared with £933,126 in 1936. 
After providing for oil trading and other expenses, and 
meeting the first preference dividend in full, a balance of 
£633,588 (compared with £667,067) is available to meet 
the participating preference and ordinary dividends. This 
sum, however, has been carried forward. The report ex- 
plains that the appropriation of this balance has been 
deferred, for “the question of the obligations (if any) of 
the Canadian Company under its guarantee agreement is 
being referred to arbitration as provided by such agree- 
ment.” The complicated provisions of these mutual guaran- 
tees, the first of which relates to sinking fund on each com- 
pany’s 7 per cent. first preference shares, and the second to 
participating preference dividends will, it is hoped, be clari- 
fied at the earliest possible moment. Shareholders may also 
hope that the chairman will give more explicit details 
regarding the present trading basis of the Canadian Eagle 
Company at the meeting next month. It is explained in the 
report that the present situation in Mexico has made it 
necessary for the Eagle Oil and Shipping Company—the 
principal trading subsidiary—to secure its supplies else- 
where,” which it has done and is doing.” This phrase sug- 
gests the possibility that the task of obtaining satisfactory 
substitute supplies has yet to be completed. Pending the 
publication of the arbitrator’s report, the shares of each of 
the “ Eagles ” remain at the mercy of market rumour, such 
as that which obtained currency in mid-week that a settle- 
ment of the guarantees had been reached. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits. — The number of 
company reports received this week has shrunk to 18. 
These show that profits earned during the latest year 
amounted to £1,545,000, compared with £1,719,000 in 
the previous year, a decline of 10 per cent. Total profits 
for 1,678 companies whose reports have been published 
this year amount to £234,650,000, representing an increase 
of 11 per cent. over the preceding year’s total of 
£211,377,000. The week’s results are discussed in pre- 
ceding Notes and under the heading “ Shorter Comments ” 
on page 337. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETCLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
AUGUST 23 AUGUST 2 


THe volume of business in the Lon- 
don market has been poor this week, 
even judged by holiday standards. The 
new account opened with some show 
of firmness, assisted by Wall Street's 
strength at the week-end and by 
the improvement at the end of the old 
account. But slack trade was quickly 
apparent. For a time prices remained 
reasonably firm, but in mid-week nerv- 
ousness regarding the outcome of the 
Russo-Japanese dispute combined with 
a further batch of depressing home rail 
traffics, easiness in Wall Street, and 
positive weakness in Berlin, produced 
a series of small losses in most sections 
of the market. On Thursday it was 
sentiment rather than the volume of 
business which improved—and then 
only at first—following the Russo- 
Japanese truce, although somewhat 
greater activity was evident in the 
Kaffir market. 

Gilt-edged stocks improved at first, 
and minor improvements were com- 
mon, following a quiet demand, in the 
first two days. Somewhat irregular con- 
ditions then ensued. Apart from initial 
dealings in the Luton loan, little in- 
terest was taken in corporation issues, 
and the Dominion list showed very 
few changes throughout the week. 

Fluctuations in Japanese issues were 
the feature in the foreign bond mar- 

The truce was followed by a mod- 
erate rally on Thursday, after a week 
of uncertainty in which the possibility 
of prolonged hostilities and fear of de- 
fault depressed prices. Signs of im- 
provement in the Brazilian coffee posi- 
tion encouraged a small demand for 
the bonds, and Paraguay issues rose on 
the report of the debt settlement. 


* 


Home rail stocks opened weak, pre- 
ference and guaranteed stocks again 
being particularly depressed. A fairly 
smart recovery occurred on Tuesday, 
‘and was maintained at the opening on 
Wednesday. The publication of the 
holiday week traffics, however, undid 
these gains. Several of the marginal 
stocks, after opening a point higher, 
were a point lower on balance at the 
end of the day. Apart from some early 
interest in Cordoba issues, the Argen- 
tine rail market was almost idle. 

More favourable unemployment fig- 
ures had little effect upon industrial 
shares. Business remained small and 
prices moved irregularly downward, 
where they were changed. Continued 
lack of interest in steel shares caused 
small reactions of a few pence in prices. 
Coal shares remained dull, and but for 
an early rise in British Insulated Cables 
and Callender’s Cable, electrical equip- 
ment shares showed no _ significant 
movements. In the aircraft share mar- 
ket dealings in Short Brothers “ units ” 
of five new preference and one new 
ordinary were the chief feature. The 
“units” opened at 13s., mil paid, and 
quickly rose to 16s. 6d. Motor shares 
were uncertain, Raleigh and Triplex 
being particularly weak, although the 
latter recovered slightly after the divi- 
dend announcement. Brewery shares 
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staged a modest improvement at first, 
but failed to maintain their rise. Rayon 
shares were well supported, under the 
lead of Celanese of America and Cana- 
dian Celanese, and Courtaulds again 
improved on bear covering. Shipping 
shares remained dull, and the miscel- 
laneous industrials were slightly easter. 


* 


Oil share prices were firm at first, 
but conditions remained quiet, and 
price changes throughout the week were 
of little significance. Rubber shares 
drew early encouragement from the be- 
haviour of the commodity, but a small 

volume of selling quickly disclosed the 
absence of support, and prices turned 
fractionally lower. 

Despite the continuance of the “ gold 
rush” the Kaffir market attracted little 
increase in public support. Prices were 
firm at the opening and showed later 
improvement. But the Cape found little 
encouragement in Mr Havenga’s bud- 
get, which provided only a modest 
stimulus to dealings. Marievale were 
active among the developing mines. 
Among the dividend-paying leaders, 
Rand Leases and the Gedulds were 
active, while Crown Mines reached a 
new “high” of 17%. Diamond 
shares were easier, and the Rhodesian 
copper group recovered after a slight 
setback, 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


! 
Security Indices 
1938 | Total | “pres 


es ee Day | 
| Bargains} 1937 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
ca aii a 
Aug.35 | 5,850 10,325 85.9 129-2 
Aug. 8 | 6,095 9,800 85-7 129-1 
Aug.9 | 5,560 8,291 85-6 129°1 
Aug.10 5,690 7,800 85:2 129-1 
Aug.11 5,325 | 6,565 85-6 129-2 
1938 
High i 97-2 131-9 
Jan.12 | Feb. 4 
Low Bis ais 79-4 126-9 
| Mar 16 Mar 17 
| 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 109, $1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A further small fall is registered in 
the Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares, which stood at 66-1 
last Tuesday, compared with 66:5 a 
week earlier, and 67-9 a month earlier. 
The corresponding average yield cal- 
culations are 5-72 per cent. this week, 
3°68 per cent. last week, and 5-72 per 
cent. a month ago. The following 
extracts from the component indices 
show that a further significant fall has 
occurred in brewery shares, while coal 
and home rail stocks are also easier, 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 ~ 100) 


Group (and No. of —— 





Securiti Prices 
es) July Aug. | Aug. 1938 
. _ 9, tgh 

1938 | 1938 . 1938 
cm i. — : eal 
I iit es | 83-8 | 82-9 | 81-9 106-7 
Iron and steel (17) 53°9 | 51-5 | 50-8 | 66-4 
Motors (6) __......... | 36-9 | 36-2 | 35-6 | 39-0 
RD i ileciee |; 90-2 | 92-1 | 91-3 | 92-Z 
Home rails (4) ...... 47-8 | 41-8 | 41-0 | 71-0 
Stores & catering (18) 60:7 | 60-4 59-9 | 66°4 
Brew. & Distiil, (20) 128: 8 1125-5 124: 4 (133-6 





Yields () 

Group os My 
| July | Aug Aug. | Lom 
am: * a 9 } 
| 1938 1938 | 1938 

- ! 

EOE kcccxnsdeatinsavens | 6°68 | 6-7 6:86 | 77-9 
Iron and steel ..... 9-Ol | 7°87 | 8-04) 50-4 
DOES  cuvstabeanbane | 6°45 | 6°59 | 6-72 | 32.9 
_ eres | 6-61 | 6°52 6-63) 674 
Home rails — ......000. | 7-10 | 7:76 | 7:97 | 39-3 
Stores & catering ... | 5°29. 5°33 | 5 0 56-1 
Brew. and Disuil. | 5°19 | 5-33 | 5-36 119-8 


New York 


WALL STREET finished last week in ex- 
cellent style, with a burst of acti- 
vity in which 830,000 shares were 
traded in the short session and the Dow 
Jones industrial average reached its 
highest level for the year at 145.67. The 
market’s behaviour this week has been 
much less determinate. Trading has 
been running consistently below the 
million mark. Early profit-taking de- 
pressed the averages slightly, and de- 
spite a strong closing rally on Tuesday, 
the market continued to lose ground. 
Even after the settlement of the Russo- 
Japanese incident, moreover, the mar- 
ket found no new rallying point. The 
week’s business news is generally 
favourable. Jron Age reports that steel 
activity is still running at 40 per cent. 
of capacity, and anticipates improved 
business in the future. Department 
store sales in July showed a less than 
seasonal decline, while power output 
last week showed a much smaller fall 
compared with a year ago. These fac- 
tors, coupled with more hopeful views 
regarding the railroad position (de- 
spite the wages deadlock) failed to en- 
courage new buying, and rails shared 
the easier conditions with industrials. 
Bonds remain firm, and this week many 
industrial and utility issues have 
reached new high levels for the year. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

| 1938 | 

| 7} July | Aug. Aug 
Low | High! 27, | 3, 19, 
Max. July 1938 | 1938 | 1958 
Be 


| 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 |108-9t 106°9 107-7 i039 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31: 4¢ 27-9. 27:3 a°9 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 78-6f 75:5 74:9 754 














419 Stocks... | 63-7 90-7 88:9 89-2 90:3 
Av. yield %* | 8°35 | 3:96 4 06 4.03 3-90 
| High | Low 


#50 ‘Common Stocks. t January 12th 
t August 10th. 

DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 

COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Aug. 4 | Aug. 5 | Aug. 6 Aug. | Aug. 9 Aug. 10 


| | 


| | | 
ated 125-8 | 127-4 | 126°6 | 125-7 | 124-1 


1938 High: 127: 4 August 6th. Low. 83 6 


March 31st. 
TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEw Yor«k 








| 
Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 
wT oe a 
res onds . 
000’s | $000’s - 
Aug. 4 | 610 5,590 103 
» $i 23% 6,200 14 
» 6* 830 3,020 87 
» oT 910 5,390 141 
» 9 830 5,440 106 
a 810 5,180 1” 


* Two-Hour Session 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
4, lil, 4, 11, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 

1. Rails and (4. Manufacturing 
Transport | Briggs ......... 325g 3334 
Atchison ....+- 3612 3712! Chrysler soveee 7053 721\4 
Balt. & Ohio... 834 858 Elec, Autolite 265g 2654 
BN. T .ccccoceee 113g 107g!Gen. Motors.. 431g 46%, 


“an. Pacific... 634 658 Hudson Mtr. 9 91g 
= Ohio 3034 3114 Nash Kelvntr 10%, 1014 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 2178 2178) Packard Mtr.. 5 5lq 
Ijlinois Cent... 117g 1154 Bendix Avtn. 2014 2219 
N.Y. Central.. 19 195g Boeing Airpln 28 2714 
Northern Pac. 1212 125¢ Douglas Air... 51 4934 
Pennsyly. R... 207g 214¢ United Aircft. 283g 28 
Southern Pac. 1854 19 (Air Reduction 60 603, 
Southern Rly. 127g 1314 Allied Chem). 180 177 
Union Pac.... 82. 88 |Col. Carbon 901g 92 
Greyhound ... 1634 1654 Dupont ...... 127 128! 

Un. Carbide 8312 805g 

2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 211g 20 

Communications Allis Casters 50 50 
ee 1, Gen. Electric 411g 411 
in.” — _* or West’hseElec. 102 10034 
Con Edison... 275g 27 AmericanCan 995 102 
C ol ‘Gas & El “Te 7 Addressogrph 2558 28!2 
Fi Bond & Sh. 83g 758 Caterpillar ... 5334 54 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 67g 634, Cont. Can.... 445g 46 
N. American.. 211g 2034| Ingersoll Rnd 9412 96 
Pac. Gas & El 27 2712 Int. Harvester <4 5814 
Pac. Lighting 3912 385g Johns Manvle 9414 9434 
Pub Serv N.J. 2912 30 |Am.Radiator 1514 15%, 
Stan Gas & BE. 41g 415 Corn Prods.... 69 69 
United Corp. 27g 27g J1Case&Co.100 9012 
Un. Gas Imp. 1019 103, Glidden eevee 23 23 
Amer. Tel. ... 14114 1423g,G. Am. Trans 4812 4754 
Internat. Tel. 87g  Qig Allied Stores 10)2 10 
Westn. Union 31 30 Célaneseof A. 2012 241g 
Radio ......... 634 73, Ind. Rayon... 255g 29 
»  B. Pref. 56 58%g) Colgate Palm. 1214 123g 


‘Eastm’n Kdk. 177 175)2 

3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 812 1014 
Metal Lambert Co. 137g 1414 
eS ae 485g 4914 


Am. Rol. Mill 20 1934 20th Cen. Fox 2454 2412 


Reth. Steel .... 5812 577 
Beth, Steel P. 08, 99° 5. Retail Trade, ete. 


Republic St. 1854 185g Mont. Ward 4615 473, 


U.S. Steel ... 5919 595g: C. Penne 8215 74 
U.S. Steel Pf. 10812 1115, ao) Roebek 7258 23g 


Alaska J’neau 115g 1114 United Drug 614 6 


Am. Metal ... 3514 34 Walgreen... 18 181 
Am. Smelting 4914 48°s Woolworth... 47ip 47— 
Anaconda ... 355g 351g Borden ...... 173g 177 


Bohn Alum... 27)2 26 Gen. Foods... 3454 357, 
Cerro de Pas.. 4654 45°4 Kroger Grey. 1714 1714 
int. Nickel ... 501g 4955 Nat. Biscuit 2358 2378 
Kennecott ... 4114 4114) Nar Dairy ... 1534 1512 
Patino Mines 1214 1112 Stand. Brands 8 Big 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3454 3634 Am Tob.B. 89 87 
U.S. Smelt.... 66 65 Lig. Myers B. 103 10214 
Vanadium ... 1914 195s yoriard 20 207 
Auanuc Retg. 24) 235¢ Reyn. Tob.B. 43!2 4314 
Cais. fhe ht Seeulin 33 3 
e Roce 41s i 

Shell Un. Pf... 10355 1037,| Shenley Dis. 19% 19 
Socony Vac... 15 147, 6. Fimance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 321g 327g Comcel. Credit 4713 48! 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5612 555g Alas Corp.... _ 8% 
Texas Corp. 4612 461, ComInv. Tr. 5254 5 


Om 
mem 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
; Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
August 13 é £ £ 
To the Public ...... Nil oe Nil 
fo Shareholders ... 262,500 318,750 
By S.E. Intro. ...... Nil - Nil 
By Permis. to Deal 173,677 741,160 


Sav. Certs., week 
ending Aug. 6 ...Dr. 200,000 eee 
Excluding 


; Including 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
2 £ 4 
1938 (New BN. deccs 232,671,188 212,780,225 
1937 (Nex Basis) selhieane 403,065,188 354,942,667 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 170,812,859 151,871,991 


1937 (Old Basis) ......... 252,617,398 207,015,982 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date ex U.K. Countries 


U.K. 
1938 (Ne : L L > +Y 

7S (New Basis) 163,841,205 46,509,791 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 301,792,829 49,891,479 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,437,726 20,035,141 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 189,602,046 15,921,436 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


, £ £ L 
1938(NewBasis) 136,870,732 14,310,596 61,598,897 
1852(New Basis) 163,069,510 25,229,436 166,643,721 

G2 Old Basis) 126,111,813 8,450,246 17,309,932 
1957(Old Basis) 148,136,092 16,024,954 42,804,936 


‘ Pyne Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
na issues to shareholders only; “ New Basis ” 


includes all new capital i ic issi 
al in which permission to 
deal has been granted, F 
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ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Short Bros. (Rochester & Bed- 
ford).— Shareholders are offered 
250,000 new redeemable cumulative 
£1 preference shares at par ; also 50,000 
5s. ordinary shares at 27s. 6d. Prefer- 
ence share allottees may subscribe for 
one ordinary for five preference allotted. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


| *Int. | 


Company or | Total; Pay- | Prev. 

+ Final able Year 

RAILWAYS . so %. 
L.M.S. 4° Pf. 1923.. | Nil*! .., ‘i 2* 
L.M.S. 4°, Pref. .....| 2* | Aug. 24 2" 


BANKS 
Comml. Bkg., Sydney | 3lo¢) 7 


6! 
Ind. Bk. of Japan ...... | 


6 p.a. b vie 6 p.a. b 


INSURANCE 
Federated Employers | 5* | .., | | 5* 
TEA & RUBBER | 
Jabi Rubber ......... sot | 7 | 812 

MINING 
Taiping Consol. ...... 212% | Aug. 31, 712* 

INDUSTRIALS 

Alliance & Dub. Gas... | 4b ia 4b 
Alpha Cement ......... | 5%q ... (Aug. 31 5 
Batchelor’s Peas ...... sas 10 (Sept. 10 
Bath, etc., Stone ...... 7* ica Sie 7* 
Brighton & Hove Stad. 15* ac. 4 aie d 
Brightside Foundry cas 2 | sed , 
Briggs (Henry) ...... 6lqt me tees 10 
Caledonian Trust ... 210* «oe §6Sept. 1] 2lo* 
Chinnor Cement... | 4" oe =([Sepe. } 4* 
Courtney Pope ...... = 10 ‘Aug. 27) 20 
Clarkson’s Old Bwy. 5+ 10 eu 10 
aT. | ee Dot 10 ee 10 
Derby Gas, etc. ...... 3* ae eo 3° 
Dickins & Jones ...... 5* ois as 5* 
Eburite Corrugated... 5* coe feet. 1 5* 
Edinburgh Secs. ...... 2* inc, ‘ons 2* 
evens CED. BS.) 20060600: 5* ue awe - 
Fourth Conv. In. Tr. | 2lg*c} ... | cee | ose 
France (Wm.) Fenwick 2* ah) ‘ma 212* 
Freedman (H.)_...... ror Tig | 10 
Greengate etc. Rubber 4!1:¢* 4ilje* 
Groves & Whitnall ... 5* xia 5* 
ME . ch ca scdusccinne 5* coe «=| Sept. 16 5* 
Hine Parker _.......... 215% ... | Aug. 24) 212% 
Houghton Main Coll. Tre 12¢ cas 12 
Langham Hotel ...... a7) ... Aug. 20 4* 
London Brick ......... S*c; ... |Sepe. 2 5%¢ 
Martinez Gassiot...... 6lyt 10 (Sept. 8 12!2 
Odhams Properties Sea, ww =| SER. 3e 
Phillips Rubber Soles SO ces Aug. 31 o" 
Scott. North Inv. eee 4* eee Aug. 31 4* 
Scott. West. Inv....... Sf; 4. | See I 5* 
Sec. Conv. In. TY. ... 254% Cc] ace ses wad 
Sec. Scott. Amer. Tr. 6* ae aus 6* 
Sheffield Gas ......... 314* a anes 314* 
Smith (Stephen) ...... Vict! 1212 Sept. 1 1219 
Spratts Patent (Amer.) 5* oe |=, 27 5° 
Sth.-Bast Gas .....ccce 3* vn ee 3* 
Sth. Met. Elec. ...... _ ooo joape. 15 * 
Standeven and Co. ... 5* coe §6 Sept. 30' + 7ig* 
Tilling (Thos.) _...... Se .. wea 5* 
Triplex Safety Glass id 25 si 35 
Tunnel Port. Cement | 10*a Sept. 1 10* 
Waxed Papers ......... 3* oe joape. 2 a 


a Payable on larger capital. 6 For half-year. 
¢ Second interim. d Comparison not available. 
é Quarterly. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST net 
revenues have advanced from £229,349 to 
£240,841 during the year to June 30th. 
The ordinary dividend is maintained at 5 per 
cent. THIRD SCOTTISH AMERICAN 
TRUST net revenue, at £46,104, is but a 
few pounds different from the level of the 
preceding year, and the ordinary distribu- 
tion is again paid at the rate of 19 per cent. 
ODHAMS’ PROPERTIES net profits are 
slightly lower, but the ordinary dividend, 
payable to the parent company, has been 
raised to 12 per cent. ILLOVO SUGAR 
ESTATES have experienced a more favour- 
able year; net profits amount to £31,778 
compared with £20,912. MONTAGUE L. 
MEYER, the timber merchants, report a 
substantial setback in profits from the high 
level of the preceding year. Net profits for 
the year to March 3lst amounted to £16,131, 
compared with £115,450 for 1936-37. 
Profits of HENRY HIGGS SON AND 
COMPANY, MECCANO, and NORTH 
CENTRAL WAGON have been well 
maintained, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Broken Hill Proprietary Company.— 
Subject to audit, net profit (as cabled) for 
year to May 31, 1938, is £1,300,461, after 
£709,054 depreciation and £12,643 deben- 
ture interest. 


Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd.—The results of the operations of the 
Edmundsons group of companies during 
June, 1938, as compared with June, 1937, 
show an increase of 6 per cent. of units sold. 
Results of operations of the group in 
July, 1938, as compared with July, 1937, 
show an increase of 8 per cent. of units sold. 


Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney.—For year to June 30, 1938, net 
profits were £365,975, against £342,041. 
Final dividend, 3}, making 7 per cent. for 
year, against 64 per cent. To bank premises, 
£35,000 (£25,000). Forward, £118,476 
(£119,232). Deposits at June 30th were 
£54,659,000 (£53,854,000) ; bills discounted 
and debtors £41,795,000 (£37,744,000) 


Armstrong Whitworth Securities 
Company.—The directors have, on August 
5th, repaid all the capital paid up on the 
1,000,000 six per cent. first non-cumulative 
preference shares and the 1,100,000 four per 
cent. second non-cumulative preference 
shares, all of £1, in accordance with the 
special resolution and court confirmation 


Richard Thomas and Company.— 
The control committee have made the 
following appointments to the board: 
Mr J. E. James, chairman and managing 
director of Lancashire Steel Corporation ; 
Colonel Sir W. Charles Wright, Bt., K.B.E., 
C.B., chairman of Baldwins, Ltd. ; Mr S. R. 
Beale, chairman and managing director of 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, and a director 
of John Lysaght, Ltd.; and Mr John 
Adamson, chartered accountant, a partner of 
McClelland, Ker and Company. 


Chinese Imperial Government.—It is 
announced that coupons due September 1, 
1938, on the 43 per cent. gold loan of 1898 
will be paid on that date by the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 


John Ismay and Sons. —Discussing the 
year’s results atthe annual meeting held at 
Dagenham last Thursday, Mr John Ismay 
pointed out that production and raw material 
costs generally had risen, and that the prices 
of finished lamps had been reduced. ‘Turn- 
over, in fact, had risen and export sales had 
been nearly doubled. 


Scottish and North Country Invest- 
ment Fund.—Distribut on for half-year to 
August 5th, 4d. per unit, .ax free, or £4 12s. 
gross per cent., against {4 9s. for previous 
half-year, p.a. on initial price of £1. The 
progress report shows the composition of 
the Fund; the largest groups are coal, iron 
and steel (14.5 per cent.); engineering 
(14.7 per cent.); and textiles (15.0 per 
cent.). The principal changes are described 
in the report. 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada.—For second quarter of 1938, net 
profit was $6,618,486, or 42c. per common 
share (against $10,113,765 or 66c. for first 
quarter). For first 6 months of 1938, net 
profit is thus $16,732,251 or $1.08 per share, 
against $25,914,352 or $1.71 a year ago. 
Consolidated balance sheet as at June 30th 
shows current assets of $80,420,084 (includ- 
ing $41,605,955 cash) against $85,509,082 at 
the end of December. 


Cables Investment Trust.—In year to 
June 30, 1938, income rose from {356.264 
to £369,556. Tax and N.D.C., £11,310 
against £7,537. Profit £240,841, or £11,492 
more. Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. (same) ; 
carry forward, £68,474 (£47,451). 


Anglo- Alpha Cement.—For year to 
June 30, 1938, net revenue (after tax, 
depreciation, etc.) was £120,482 against 
£100,004. Fees, £2,923 (£3,000) ; debenture 
interest, £13,429 (£5,827). Dividend of 
10 per cent., £104,130 (£91,177 or 5 per 
cent.). General reserve, £25,000 (£40,000). 
Forward, £24,819 (£30,784) after certain 
special credits and expenses. 
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103/3 | 789 

32 6 189 

319 24 4 

793 67 - 

21/3 16 - 

413 34/- 

30 6 22 

$136 $758 

68 - 626 

39 3 246 

34 3 33 /— 

42- 336 

5] - 453 

279 27 - 
5- 313 
41o' 289 

50,9 436 

9- 333 
10 26 6 

4 446 

4% 9 34 - 

41 10 37 6 

25- 216 

}48 117 

23/9 21'6 

10954 10134 

513 36 3 

39.4 31 

32 6 22 

233 18 

24054 18 

231 16 

576 48 

#9 410. 7] 

33 3 24 

6) 3 38 

104 3 81 

167 99 
Ty ¢ 37g 
46 26 

246 15/7lo 

246 176 

23712) 16/9 

22)3 13,6 

18 6 Q 

WO ~ 18 

294 18 

27/- 22 

38.6 31 

376 = 29 

1810lp 10/- 
310 2/034 

30 1101p 17/6 
3 Blg 2/\- 

131i 67/- 

326 249 

45/- 25/- 
ble 4 

12/101- 3 

£42 £337 
5Slhig 3lo 
358 4116 

20/6 17/3 

25/- 20/- 

25/9 18/= 

16/6 

= ihe 

17/9 10/3 

88/112 67/6 

72/6 | 56/101» 

65/712) 41/3 © 

49/9 3716 

29/9 23/ 11> 

17/9 12/6 ~ 

57/10lo 44 

53/11, 40/ 

36/3 31 
5716 413. 

84/4! 64 

62/- 46 

685, | 451 
T1llyg 6 

14/- | 8 

47/6 | 38 

33/- | 25 

38/6 | 35) 

16/3 | 9) 

26/3 | 18/ 





* Bid and offered 
(m) Includ 
(s) 814% P 
(d) 171, 








Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (0) £9 


Nil | Nil 
le! Nile 
66; 3e 
0c; 10 ¢ 
10 ¢ | 334 a 
104 gc 12,5 « 
12ipa@ 22106 
3 ¢ 15 «¢ 
| 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
10¢ 10 ¢ 
7236 lloa 
2\2a Tio 
Nil Nil 
5lob 3a 
ti2lec t10¢ 
Nil @ Nil b 
0c}; 1c 
5a 15 b 
5a 15 b 
6106 6 a 
Nil 10 ¢ 
lJi2nc) We 
15 4 5a 
5a Tio 
Tilo ¢ 71 
Nil $1 < 
96 6a 
2a} 5b 
46 3loa 
3a} 5 b 
3a| Tiob 
4a 5 6b 
2loa 5 b 
46 3a 
96 3a 
2loa 5106 
2loa 4)ob 
6 b 4a 
2Zica 5liob 
56! 3e 
5356 53. a 
4a 66 
2786 2loa 
36 2loa 
7 ¢ 1210 ¢ 
T7lo ¢c 2); 
50 ¢ 50 ¢ 
Nil Nil 
831z6 33\z@ 
6¢ Sc 
12126 21 
20 ¢ y . 
45 ¢ 45 ¢ 
20 b 5a 
6a 16106 
25 ¢ 40 ¢ 
5a 15 b 
Nil Nil 
3S ¢ 5 ¢ 
4c 2l2a 
4loci Sec 
Nil ec, Nilc 
212 ¢ 5 ¢ 
4a 5b 
5a 10 b 
2a 6b 
5a Jiob 
2lsa@ 106 
26 se 
5a 7lob 
4a 66 
5a 10 b 
5a 20 b 
32!0a@ 12126 
Nil Nil 
5a 25 b 
10d psc lld psc 
6a 11 } 
t7i2a ftl2\ob 
20 6 10 a 
5c Sc 
9 ¢ 8c 
7s 7c 
5a 36 
10 a 10 5 
2623¢ 25 ¢ 
Tia 15 6 
5a 10 6 
60 ¢ 85 ¢ 
m29¢ | s32l3 ¢ 
Tize We 
7 ¢ Nile 
Tiga 17l26 
4a Biob 
2344 56 
T20 ¢ f2Llgc 
7a 10 6 
17106 Tica 
Nile 4c 
20 6 15 a 
20¢) Be 
10 ¢c } 12. 
9e¢ Ge 
10 6 | 5a 
lc! We 
15 a 20 b 





bonus of 5% free of tax. 
free of income tax. 

















Prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6) 
(n) Yield worked on a $2 bas 8. 

e « t+ Free of Income Tax. 

cash dividend and 712% in deferred ordinary stock. 


r 
») Yield worked on 35% basis. | 
ee w Yield worked on 6% basis. 
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Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9. 
(y) Dividend before the 200°, capital bonus 4s. per share. 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


(k) Yield on 20°; basis. 
(p) Annas per share. 





St a ain aeietnnnsantieiadieneeseeemeae 
- oe as NSS 
Price, & ear 1938 Oa! 
> & ae Jan. 1 t Last twe 
Name of Security — Cen Aug. 10. Aug bg Dividends : Price, & oP 
1938 GY inclusive Name of Security Aug. S<5 Aug. 10, 
5 High- Low- (a) () ©) 1938 OS™ 
est est o o% S 
Iron, Coa!,&¢.—cont. ” 26 4 7 : : £sd 
Thornycroft, John £1 25 /- 56 9 e = 10¢ | ¢12 Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 25.9 417 3 
U. States Steel $100.. $61 et pt ts, iJ 5a 7 9 Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 55 /- 19 411 0 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 223 —9¢ 0 7 i€ f:2a 20 6 = Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £} 65:6 6 0 
Vic 9 7 3,9 Nil Nil i 4 ( 
Rete 10/=........... 20:6 | —6d 6 06 113 Nic Nilc Gaumont-Brit. 10 -. 49 Nil 
Ward(Thos. W.) £1... 25- eo 0 || 35/3 a 8a 85 Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. 133 oe 466 
Weardale S. etc. Digi 35- 0 | 90/71 = . 52 6 = a Gestetner D) (5/-)... 30 - 5 16 Ow 
Whitehead I. &S. £1 44 | 0 | 766°. 607 13105| 722 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 889 |... d 
Yarrow & Co. £1 . 50,- 0 30 - 19/10: 27128 2° ee fi ..0020-06 || 64/419] ~1/10:105 17 0 
Textiles 28 3 oti ty 1 . awker Siddeley (5,-) 279  —3q 713 3 
Bleachers £1 ......... 3,43, 353 976 3 . 9c Imp. Airways {1 ... 276 * 611 0 
Bradford Dyers £1... | 4- ... 13710 “R nie 5!26 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 319... $33 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 39 +1 Wei 6 Nile’ 5.6. Imp. Smelting £1... 10712 -16 9 8 0 
Calico Printers £1... | 51!2 ... $53). $387 Bie ty t7'2a Imp. Tobacco £1... 7igsx +16 310 3+ 
Coates, J. & P. £1... 383) Gq 5 9 oat _ c - c$2:25 Inter. Nickel n.p. ... $5l1>... 317 On 
Courtaulds £1 ...... 3 +6d) 5 3 || 40/3 | a00 32} 28 | International Tea 5/- ' 10/6 415 3 
English Swg.Ctn. £1 29 4'2 —31od 6 3 60- 43.9 ast 66 Lever & Unilever £1 389 .. es 4 
Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 41i2... } 5izig = 5 “Blog 20c¢ London Brick £1... 55- —4)od 7 5 6 
Linen Thread Stk. {1 28 9x 5 3. 60'7 426 a a 146 6 Lyons (J. Ord. £1... 511g é 318 6 
Patons & Baldwins fi 463... 4 6+ 4.) “3: 12105 27126 et & Spen.*A’5/- 58112 +7iod 3 13 0 
Whitworth & Mit. ra 63 ~lld 37 /- 6 32 6 . 2 93. 5 ae £1 Ord. tenses 4 + lig 5 0 Oo 
Electrical Manufactg. 356 | 263 Fee) on Pree paodirey) £1 || 35/-| ... | 616 0 
Associated Elec. £1... 39 '- sie Se 2s 429 26 3 12 2a Lay b Sen sokmeon 10 - 32- —6d . = 3 
British Insulated £1.. 926) .., 4 6 6 589 42 6 31 a) 37); Radia Trust Ord.5/-  40-| ., 611 9 
Callenders {1 ......... 100/-' -13' 40 0 at - 53,84 11736 adiation Ord. £1... 53/9 5 9 
Crompton Park. A5/- 276 | —26 ee 143 7 hy $3: c oe ee & Sons Ord. £1 53 4 0 
English Electric £1... 31- -6d| 6 9 0 146 89 a ve b aoe (J.) Ord. 5/-... |) 11/9 5 ot 
General Electric £1... 76 | +6d 5 3 6! 606 516 215 7 121. b ena ay 10/~ 3d 8 0 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 213 ee 414 0 26 10 FI Seo Nil . Nil. os a rd. £i...... 55 6 6d 5 0 
Johnson & Phillips £i 38 9 69 0) ese | fen ian = ~s a a. B.kr.25 26 3 sins } 
Siemens £1 ......... 25/- 6 0 0 483 36 6 55 5 _ Till -” ~ Al... |) 78/9)... 4 0 
Electric Light, &c. 68 41 4 113 ; a To f Thos. fl ose 456 —9d 4 0 
Brazil Trac.,nopar... $1254 —$ 716 6 53/~°| 30/7 35 25 . Tr - certs. Ord. £1 | 66/3 +1/3' 4 6 
Bournemouth & Ple. 66 3 ‘ 412 3 || 89/415; 7 4 16le b lo , Tub, oT Safety G. 10/~ 34412 —Flod 7 0 
British Pow.&Lt.£1 | 30/6| .. | 411 9 || 876 | 7/- | 16168! Sino) Turner @ Noon. | 839 —Tad 6 5 6 
City of London £1... 33.6 411 6 | 5741, 463 wes 650 inne eee | es “| 3 3 
Clyde Valley Elec, £1 38,- 4 4 31] 27/71; 19/4 5b a United oi leon Al Q. 33 7 i3 4 0 
County of London £1 49 6 45 0) 39/814: 33/0. Tob 5 a , W’'lls., s ie te reall see a S 0 
Edmundsons {1 ...... 27 6 47 Or 393 , 326 } : 7b Ww w+ a rae ey 35/719 . : 0 
Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 32'- 412 6 70- | 606 15a) 455 Wallen cea 5 Al) 36/9 5 ° 
hand. Ass. Elec. £1... a a? 413 3 - oe | or 4 3 
Metro. Electric £1 ... DU —x 416 93 707 > = , Cold felde ‘a 
Midland Counties £138 - 45 0/\1210%| 810% 1 pos | pas | BurmeCap Res”, lotto 22 d 99 
North- fast. Elec. £l bo 4 4 0 36 16 Nil c Nil Co yl h. Mr 5 5 ; 
North Metro. £1 ... 459 420 3) 7 > 371, 6] a ee ae ae - 
Soom Powe ks 38 /— 2s 7; > e. = ; c an —— aor £1 76 1012 +2 1! 5 3 
ene Electric... | 41/- 3 0 335. 6 30 a Nil } De Beers (Det ) £2 a my : : 
. = ; 69 4 50.7 20 ¢ 15¢ o’burg. Cons. £1 ... 2 } 
_ aS i seeeee oe ‘ : : — 30/10); 11146 lillga aan = 9 ‘ ; a ] ; 
Newe.-on-Tyne fi... 23x 1. | 411 6 19% 1388) Nae | Na Rio Tinto £5 si at : 
~ Samp _ 106! 2x : 5 3 217!2,«13/71p| 80 10@ RoanAntelopeCpr.5- | 17.9 j 
Motors an vcle | l 30 9 | : lige! ba ; 7; 
Albion MotorsOrd.£1 40/-! ... | 6 5 0 | ‘ge 3%!) Be) > ey ah SO s; oes 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 363 ~-13) 4 2 oF 9: 513;¢ Nil Nil Ww. Wircanesnena fF jal! 95 =) 4 ; 
Austin 5= o......s. 25/> | «2 | 10 0 O | 19/117) 5214 10¢ | Nile | WilunaGold {1 15/- | 3d 
Birm. Sml.Arms{1., 22 : —3d Nil , : 
SHES Ef nccccccccece << waa 5 4 0 7 7 ~ ‘ 
Ford Motors £1...... 18/112, —7lod) 5 11 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
Luces, Be Ei sssvenes oo Wt aks 5 6 9 Ch 
yland Motors £1... * sua 519 6 ss -hange Change 
Morris Motors sk Od.) 28/- | -—6d/} 8 1 0 Issue a Ans 0, since Issue a a since 
Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 42  —13/ 1115 0 Aug. 3 — Aug. 3 
Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 1026 13; 4 7 9 Afr. Expl. 4°, | 100 | 212-312 pm +1 Cov.GP4°,dbs 99 = 114-34 dis ] 
Stand. Motor 5/- ... | 146 ' 618 Ok Do. 512% pf. | 21/- 2/41 + Tied Easterns 5 100 par-1 pm 
Shipping 2 712 pm Ipswich 314 9812 14 dis—par 
Clan Line Steam. £1 454, — 14, 4 4 0 Am.Pr.4°.db. 99 3-2 dis +1 Luton 314 9815 14 dis—par 
IEICE i... cocacss wet xs Nil Bechm. 5°, pf. 1 par-3d pm Nat Def. 3°% 98 115)¢-2liepm 
Furness, Withy £1... 17/6 | —6d | 5 14 2 Bootle 314°% 981> 14 dis—par Regis 5i2% £1 1 oe 
P. & O. Def. £1 ...... 21/- | —1/- 4 6 O Bnmth. 3), 98lo llig—l3i\g pm S.Met.Elec.4 20/6 llod. dis— 
Royal Mail Lines £1 19/6 = 5 2 0 Bwtr4io% db.) 98 412-3lo dis ae pt llod. pm +3d. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 15,6 a Nil Brt. Ox. 5°, pf 22.6 7loed10ledpm + 1led. Do. 310% db. 100 %4dis-—lapm +! 
Tea and Rubber Brtn (M)5°,db 100 l-1lo dis és Stoke 314%... 98 1-34 dis 
Allied pusasten OA si : - -* | 6 : 0 N 1 
Anglo-Dutch {1 ...  29/- |) - 6 0 . 7 
Bah Lias £1 ......... 28/112)... | 1013 0 U IT TRUST PRICES 
Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 25/- : 6 8 0 as — by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
Jorehaut Tea £1...... 36/3 | —1/3 618 0 (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
{okai (Assam) £1 ... ee “4 é : 18 0 : Change Ch 
inggi Plant. £1...... — 72 1 7 ; ange 
nap Pe. ht “cee 3/7lo' ... 6 . : Name and Group Ane since Name and Group —- 10, since 
Rubber Trust £1 ... | 30/- | —6d |) 613 4 aaa Aug. 3 Aug. 3 
United Serdang 2/- 3/419; ... 817 9 Municipal & Gen. 
Oi For. Govt. Bond ... 14/—15/- Keystone ............ 16/llo-17 1 
Anglo-Iranian £1 109.412 —3/1l2) 411 3. Limited Invest. ... | 19/—199 Keystone 2nd ...... 13/—14 -x 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 30/- —3d 710 0 Mid. & Southern... | 19/—199 Keystone Flex....... 14/9-15,9 
PED ixcnsessuées 426 —7lp> Scottish & Northn. | 16,9-17,6x Key. Consol. ...... 14/410-15, 41; 
Burmah Oil £1 ...... 42532 —lig 4 3k => Bank- Insurance Allied 
Mexican Eagle M.$4 4/9 | —Llp Bank & Insur.* ... | 19/—20/- | +3d Amer. Indsts....... 18/—19/- L 6d 
Royal Dutch f1.100... £3853 +55 4 6e | Insurance* ......... 20 9-219 Brit. Ind. lst ...... 17/6-18'6 a 
Shell Transport £1... 42139 +159 4 DP) Bam ..ccccsscccesee |; 17/9-189 ae a? > 15/—16/- 
Trinidad Lease. £1... 5°16 5 O Invest. Trust* ...... 13 9-146 + 3d coe SP deen 15/—16/- sa 
Miscellaneous Soot. B.2.0. 5 .*..<-.- 14:1012-15 9x ... Do. 4h ...... 15/9-16/9x 3d 
Aerated Bread £1 ... | 20'- ope soe 0 Cornhill deb.* ...... 21/—21/9 Bites Ende. «.....-.. 16/3-17/3 4 
Allied News. £1... | 20/9 -9d, 7 0 Cornhill def.* ...... | 13/9-149 Metals & Min. 14/3-15,3 + 3d 
Amal. Metal £1 ...... 23/112... 6 0 National Other Groups ‘a 
Amal. Press 10/- ... 14>. 5 0 National C. ......... | 18/—19/- Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 17, 3-18/3 as 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 129x_... 7 OQ National D. ......... 166-176... Brit. Gen. “*C”... | 15/3-16/3 a 
Assoc. News. Df.5/- 11/9 —3d 10 6 || Nat. Invest. ......... 13,112-14 llox ... Rubber & Tin ...... 1/212-1/4 “ 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 81/3 |... 5 9 Amalgamated ...... 20/3-21 3 . Brit. & Amer. ...... 13/—16/- e 
Barker (John) £1...... 60/- | -1/3! 5 i :!lllUl 17/—18/- on PYOGUCESS .....0ccc0ee 8/—8/6 a 
Beechams Pills Df.5/- 55 - a 0 Gilt-edged ......... 17/6-18/- | —3d Domestic _......... 7/—7/6 on 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 42/6 4 © || SCORES —c.cccccccree 17/—18 - ase Do. _Priority.. 9/3-9/9 t 
Borax Deferred £1... 26/1012 7 OQ Universal ............ 18/112-19/112 +1od Ast Prov.“ A”... 20/—21/-x_.. 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 —13/- ** 15 Moorgate”’ Do. “B - | 15/—16/= | +34 
Bristol Aero. 10/-... 55/- sas 4 0. Inv. Flexible......... 12/9-13/9 Do. Reserves 15 6-16/6 - 
Brit. Aluminium £1... 49/412}+7lod 5 6 Inv. Gas & El Selective“ A"’......  15/9-169 llod 
British Match £1 ... 33,- id 4 0. Inv. ——— Selective “* B”’...... 15/6-16/6x 2d 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 5316 —lig| 4 Inv. 2nd Gen. i 
British Oxygen i At 72/6 4 4 Inv. Gold Sekt, Trans. ......... 12/3-13/3x/ ... 
Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 52/6 9 6 Hundred Bank, Ins. & Fin.... | 15/3-16/3x_... 
Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 53 — lo! 7 0 Provident ... ian 2 British Bank Shrs. 20/3-21/3 +3d 
Carreras A Ord. £1... | Tig, + 1g, 4 3 Savings Unit ...... 8/ 1010-96 nee Do. Insur. Shrs. 16/9~17/9 iw 
Crittal Mfg. Ord. 5/- | 12/9 oe 9 0. Security First ...... 13/9-14,9 | —Llod Four Square iis dad ai 20/—21/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 | 47/6 +2/6 5 3 a) 14/3-15/3 
Dunlop {1 ............ | 279 +64 610 0 Keystone | Pee Soo 19/——20/— | 
Eastwoods Ord. £1... | 37/6)... & 0 || Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 18/9-19/9x + 6d BP BO. ceacee 16/6-17/6 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 12/9 | 7 0 Gold 3rd Ser. ...... | 13/9-14/9x  +3d ee BOG. wecsas 11,6-12/6 
| Ever Ready Co. 5/-... | 20/- | 8 0 | 
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Industry and Trade 


Encouraging Employment Returns.—The employ- 
ment returas for July confirm the slightly more confident 
tone of recent reports from industrial centres which gave 
rise to the belief that the recession in British business 
activity has been arrested, at least temporarily. As the 
table below shows, the number of insured persons aged 
sixteen to sixty-four in employment in Great Britain rose 
by 38,000 to 11,371,000 between June 13th and July 
18th. Nor can this increase be attributed to seasonal 
influences, for The Economist index of employment, which 
is adjusted for seasonal variations, rose from 109 (1935 = 
100) in June to 1093 in July. The increase in employ- 
ment between June and July is reflected in a reduction 
of 29.796 to 1,773,116 in the number of insured and un- 
insured persons aged fourteen and over on the registers 
of employment exchanges in Great Britain. Compared 
with a year ago, however, employment shows an appre- 
ciable reduction, and unemployment a substantial rise. 
Thus, if allowance is made for the changes in the method 
of counting introduced last September, the numbers of 
insured persons employed, and of registered unemployed, 
in Great Britain last month were 300,000 smaller and 
448,000 higher, respectively, than in July, 1937: — 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(In thousands) 
Registered unemployed 


aged 14 and over 


! 


Insured persons aged 
Percentage 16-64 employed 


incl. agriculture) of insured (excl. agriculture) 
persons oo 
(aged16-64 | 
unem- } Index, 
Ot which ployed adjusted 
er wholly excl. es for 
Potal unem- agriculture) Number seasonal 
ployed Variations 
(1935 - 100) 
1937—June 21st 1,357 | 1,089 10-0 11,613 lll!» 
July 26th 1,379 1,069 99 11,623 112 
August 23rd 1,359 1,089 9:7 11,672 112!» 
Sept. 13th* : 
Old basis 1,389 1,119 9-8 11,662 112!> 
New basis 1,339 1,091 95 11,706 Li2»s 
Oct. 18th 1,390 1,160 99 11,659 112> 
Nov. 15th 1,499 1,228 10:7 11,573 lil 
Dec. 13th 1,665 1,284 11-8 11,437 109)> 
1938—Jan. 17th 1,828 1,419 12.9 11,309 110)» 
Feb. 14th 1,810 1,405 i2-8 11,324 110 
March 14th 1,749 1,350 12:5 11,380 109\> 
April 4th 1,748 1,321 12-5 11,390 109 
May 16th 1,779 1,314 12-7 11,375 109 
June 13th 1,803 1,269 13-0 11,333 109 
July 18th 1,773 1,244 a 11,371 1095 


* Method of counting unemployed altered in September, 1937. 


Last month’s improvement, however, was not general. An 
analysis of changes in unemployment by districts shows 
reductions in London, South Eastern, South Western and 
North Western England, as well as in Wales, but increases 
in the Midlands, South Eastern and Northern England, 
and Scotland. The reduction in unemployment between 
June and July was most marked in the cotton and dis- 
tributive trades, in agriculture, textile bleaching, printing 
and dyeing, and in the tinplate, wool textile and foot- 
wear industries. On the other hand, there was a substan- 
tial increase in unemployment in the coal-mining, build- 
ing and public works contracting trades. 


* * * 


Employment Since 1927.—The trend of em- 
ployment in Great Britain since 1927 is shown in the 
accompanying diagram, based on the Ministry of Labour’s 
estimates of the number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 
at work (including agriculture). Allowance is made in 
these estimates for persons out of work through sickness 
and trade disputes; the continuity of the estimates was 
broken last September, when the Ministry of Labour 
changed its method of counting unemployed persons. 


Despite the appreciable decline in employment since last 
autumn, the number at work is still considerably higher 
than in 1929. While it would be rash to assume that last 





NUMBER EMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN 





1927 1928 19291930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 19361937 1933 





month’s improvement marks a change of trend, there are 
some indications that the forces making for recession have 
lost momentum. But there is as yet no conclusive evidence 
of a revival in the autumn. 


* * * 


Egyptian Yarn Price Agreement.—Spinners of 


Egyptian cotton yarns in Lancashire have decided to 
renew the price agreement, which has been in operation 
for eighteen months, for a further period of twelve 
months. This scheme is being supported by the owners 
of 86 per cent. of the spindles concerned. It is reported 
that four firms have withdrawn from the agreement, 
but it is hoped that before the end of this month these 
firms will decide to continue to adhere to the scheme. 
A few days ago the committee administering the scheme 
decided to offer a rebate of 5 per cent. from the gross price 
of yarns to all customers undertaking to confine their 
purchases to members of the agreement. It is hoped 
by this method to force some of the outside firms into 
the scheme. Apparently, the response from customers 
has so far been satisfactory. 


* * * 


Prices of Primary Products.—The hectic scramble 
for primary products during the winter of 1936-37, cul- 
minating in March last year, was followed by a headlong 
fall in prices which continued, almost without interruption, 
until the end of last May. Early last June, however, the 
downward movement suddenly gave way to a revival. As 
the table below shows, the prices of the principal primary 
products, with the notable exception of wheat, are now 
higher than at the beginning of June, but all of them remain 
substantially below those quoted at the end of March last 


year. Price changes, however, have been far from 
uniform : — 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


March 31, June 1, 


August 1), 
1937 | 0S 1938 | 1938 
s. d. s. d@. | £ 8. d. 
Copper, standard cash ...... per ton ‘ 17 6 | £ 629 14 3 9 
Lead, soft pig .......00... ... perton | 3115 0 = 2 14 6 3 
Secher, G.O.B.........2..0000 perton 3312 6 i117 6 13 16 3 
Tin, standard cash ......... perton 294 0 0 (163 0 0 194 0 90 
Cotton, PI snexebscnce perlb. | 0 0 8:09 0 0 4:29 0 0 4 79 
Wool, Queensiand............ perlb.| 0 27 | O 111 020 
Rubber, smoked sheet...... perlb.| O 1 13g | 0 O 5%) 09 O 716 
Wheat, nearest future... per 100 Ib.| 010 1 Ba. 05 5 
Sugar, centrifugals......... percwt. | 0 6 9 | 0 5 Ig] 0 5 34 


The immediate cause of the sudden upward movement of 
prices last June was the growing belief of impending 
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economic revival in the United States, which normally con- 
sumes a large proportion of the world’s output of primary 
products. The improvement was facilitated by the reduc- 
tion in consumers’ stocks during the preceding period ef 
falling prices. But, as the hesitancy of recent weeks showed, 
consumers are not yet prepared to begin a large-scale re- 
stocking movement. Indeed, the movement of prices may be 
erratic until there is more conclusive evidence of recovery 
in the United States. 


” ~ * 


Supplies of Dairy Produce.—The Imperial 
Economic Committee’s annual report on dairy produce 
supplies in this country contains a valuable collection of 
statistics and information. The latest volume* covers 
the calendar year 1937, when the prices of most dairy 
products were rising. As a result, the total value of British 
imports of dairy produce, pig and poultry products, at 
£117 millions, was £9 millions higher than in 1936 and 
{17 millions higher than in 1935. Imports of butter were 
slightly smaller in volume, but imports of cheese, 
milk powder, eggs and bacon were all larger. Owing, 
however, to the fall in the home production of these 
commodities, total supplies were less; the per capita 
consumption of eggs in 1937 is estimated at 156, against 
158 in 1937, and that of butter at 24°8 Ib., compared with 
25 Ib. in 1936 and 25-2 Ib. in 1934 and 1935. 


* * * 


Butter and Margarine.—This recent fall in butur 
consumption has been compensated by an increase in the 
use of margarine. As the accompanying diagram shows, 
sales of margarine have varied directly with the price of 
butter and have been little affected by the comparatively 
small changes in the price of margarine itself. The fall in 
the retail price of butter from about 1s. 63d. per Ib. in 
1930 to about 114d. per Ib. in 1934 brought an increase of 
63 Ib. in the consumption per head: during these years, 
in spite of a slight fall in margarine prices, the consumption 
of margarine also declined from about 11.8 Ib. per head to 
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7.9 lb. From 1934 onwards, when butter prices began to 
rise, sales of margarine showed a steady increase to 8.91b. 
in 1937. Nevertheless, the period of low butter prices has 
resulted in an increase in its use, partly at the expense of 
Margarine; the average price of butter in 1937 was nearly 
the same as in 1932, but consumption last year was more 
than 3 Ib. per head greater, while that of margarine was 
Slightly lower than in 1932. But a further rise in butter 
Prices, or another trade depression accompanied by a 
reduction in the purchasing power of the working classes, 
would undoubtedly cause the demand for butter to fall off 
and increase still more the substitution of margarine. 


» ,, Dairy Produce Supplies, 1937.” H.M. Stationery Office. 
<8. Od. net. 
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Increased Cobalt Supplies.—World production of 
cobalt, which has more than doubled in the past three years, 
rose sharply in the first half of 1938. Figures from the 
various sources of supply, so far as available, suggest that 
the world output of the metal reached a total of about 3.5 
million Ibs. in the first six months of 1938, compared with 
less than 2.5 million Ibs. in the corresponding period of 
last year. The Rhokana Corporation in Northern Rhodesia, 
at present the largest producer, reported an output of 
1,428,000 Ibs. between January and June, compared with 
1,047,000 Ibs. in the same period of last year, and the 
output of French Morocco has also increased. Some years 
ago such an expansion in production (if it had been 
allowed by the International Cobalt Association) would 
have seriously affected the price, since the bulk of the 
metal was used as a pigment in the china and glass indus- 
tries, where demand is limited. Recently, however, greater 
use has been made of cobalt in steel alloys, and the rapid 
re-armament has enormously stimulated the demand for 
this metal. Consequently, the remarkable expansion of the 
output of cobalt has proceeded simultaneously with a 
rising price level; the average price for the first six months 
of 1938, at 8s. 64d. per Ib., was 1s. 6d. per Ib. higher than 
that in the corresponding period of 1937. 


* * * 


British Stocks of Metals.—The possibility of a re- 
vival in the demand for metals in the autumn and the 
political uncertainty in Europe have increased public 
interest in domestic stocks of metals, on which business 
on the London Metal Exchange is largely based. It is re- 
assuring from these aspects that stocks have risen consider- 
ably in the past twelve months. On July 31, 1938, total 
stocks of copper in the official warehouses of the London 
Metal Exchange aggregated 36,537 long tons, compared 
with 31,529 tons on December 31, 1937, and 18,989 tons 
on July 31, 1937. Tin stocks advanced from 2,062 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 2,438 tons at the end of 
December, 1937, and 7,228 tons at the end of last 
month. Stocks of spelter increased from 20,469 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 24,574 tons at the end of July, 
1938, after having been down to 19,852 tons at the end 
of last year. Lead stocks rose from 6,215 tons at the end 
of July, 1937, to 7,004 tons at the end of the year, and 
8.996 tons at the end of July. At present stocks of lead, 
spelter and copper are at a more or less normal! level, while 
stocks of tin are well above normal. There is therefore no 
immediate scarcity of supplies, and as the production of all 
these metals, except tin, is maintained at a fairly high 
rate and can be raised at short notice, the level of stocks 
in the official warehouses appears to be large enough to 
meet any revival in industrial demand. 


* * * 


American Cotton Crop.—aAt the beginning of this 
week the United States Government published its first 
estimate of the cotton crop for 1938-39. The forecast, at 
11.988,000 bales, was nearly 500,000 bales more than ex- 
pected, and when business was resumed in New York and 
Liverpool, prices declined about 3d. per Ib., but since then 
part of the fall has been recovered. Last season, as the 
table below shows, America produced a “ miracle” crop 
of 18,946,000 bales, but this year the area under cultiva- 
tion has been reduced by 23 per cent. and the yield per 
acre is estimated at 217.9 lb., against 223.3 Ib. in August 
last year. The Department of Agriculture indicates that 
allowance has been made, as in the past, for the probable 
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| oe f nein on Yield per 

(in es i. ) August Ist acre 

| 500 tb. bates percent. | lb 
= jcicatatiinniaall tala eaeeielnnntnana erate 
Re ict cc aie 13,049 74 | 212-7 
9,636 60 171-6 
RD itiaihniedi 10,638 74 184-2 
kis caddie 12,399 72 197-6 
ET entcniasidien 18,946 81 206-9 
Forecast 1938 11,988 78 217-9 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


TRADE in most centres is still affected 
by local holidays. There is, however, a 
better tone in the Glasgow coal mar- 
ket. More inquiries are also recorded in 
this area for steel and output shows a 
slight improvement. The estimate of 
the United States cotton crop has been 
a bearish factor in Manchester, where 
there are fears of a further fall in cotton 
prices. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — North- 
umberland steam collieries working 


under a system of curtailed production 
are in a slightly better position, but it 
will take considerably more trade to pro- 
vide for full production and clear some 
of the stocks. The Durham section ts 
very quiet, collieries being fortunate to 
work a full week. Local industrial trade 
shows no improvement and buyers 
abroad have no interest in the market. 
Patent oven coke has a steady outlet to 
the Scandinavian countries, but owing 
to the lack of home trade most makers 
are curtailing production. 


* 


Glasgow.—The rather brighter 
market which has developed since the 
pit holidays is well maintained. In the 
export branch new business has not 
materially expanded from its recent 
meagre volume, but contract supplies 
are being taken up more regularly, and 
increasing stocks are a less common fea- 
ture. Washed nuts are moving fairly 
steadily all round, with pearls fully 
booked up for some time ahead. Apart 
from one or two prime brands, how- 
ever, round coal is freely available. 
There are more indications of a stock- 
ing movement in house coal, and 
washed nuts are finding a better outlet 
to the public utility undertakings. 


* 


Cardiff.—The Greek Pelopenese 
Railways have invited prices for the 
supply of about 29,000 tons of large 
coals or patent fuel, while the Thessaly 
Railway have inquired for about 5,000 
tons of coal. The Greek Navy have 
asked for prices for about 8,000 tons. 
In recent years, Germany has made big 
inroads into the Greek market and has 
secured the biggest portion of these 
orders. Apart from this, demand on the 
Cardiff market has been slow again this 
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ravages by the boll weevil, but reports suggest that loss 


SE hae from this source will be slightly below the average. Much, 
| however, still depends on the weather in the cotton bel; 


week and there seems little likelihood 
of any early expansion in the volume 
of business. As yet, however, there was 
no sign of any general easing in prices 
and only in very few instances have 
sellers made concessions. Shipments, 
foreign and coastwise, were severely 
curtailed last week on account of the 
holidays. They amounted to 184,000 
tons compared with 366,700 tons in 
the previous week and 235,269 tons in 
the same period of last year. For the 
current year to date exports from the 
South Wales ports totalled 11,583,339 
tons, against 12,051,927 tons a year 
ago. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—Holiday conditions con- 
tinue to influence the iron and steel 
markets and will be much in evidence 
for the remainder of this month, 
according to the official report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange. In 
many districts consuming works will 
close down for the annual break and 
deliveries of steel will be suspended. 
Business in the pig iron section of the 
market has been on a restricted scale 
for some time and the majority of users 
are working on their stocks. As a re- 
sult mew orders are scarce; but it is 
reported that inroads are being made in 
the heavy accumulations which have 
weighed on the market since the begin- 
ning of the year. The demand for some 
of the special descriptions of pig iron 
which are largely used by the heavy 
engineering works is well maintained. 


The situation in the semi-finished 
steel department is not likely to show 
any signs of improvement until later 
in the year when the autumn demand 
begins to make itself felt. Considerable 
stocks exist at consumers’ works and 
although these are being gradually ab- 
sorbed they are sufficient in the present 


state of the demand to check new pur- 
chases. 


There is an irregular demand for 
finished steel; but recently business in 
some of the lighter descriptions has 
been more active. In the heavy steel 
branches of the industry, production 
continues at a good rate and the works 
have enough in hand to keep them 
employed for some months. Export 
orders of importance are scarce; but 
lately there has been some expansion in 


the volume of inquiry from overseas 
markets. 


during the next two months. In view of these statistics 
there is every indication that supplies this season will be far 
| larger than consumption, and that the carry-over next July 
| —— will be the largest ever known. A period of relatively low 

prices for cotton may therefore be expected, although any 
important decline in prices may be checked by the possi- 
bility of a loan from the United States Government to the 
farmers. The granting of such a loan is mandatory if the 
price in Southern markets falls below a level of about 
8.30 cents, or if the crop at any time should be estimated 
by the Government to exceed 13,000,000 bales 


Middiesbrough.—Business on the 
iron and steel market is extremely quiet 
as is usual during August, and five 
more blast-furmaces have been or wil! 
be put out of operation during the next 
few days. Shipments of pig iron from 
the Tees for the first nine days of 
August amounted to 1,197 tons, against 
670 tons during the same period in 
July, one parcel being shipped to Scot- 
land. In the steel trade it is almost 
impossible to get re-rollers to accept 
deliveries of semi-manufactured stee! 
There has been some improvement in 
demand for lighter steel, whilst pro- 
ducers of heavy finished steel continue 
well employed. Owing to the reduced 
number of blast-furnaces now operat- 
ing there is little demand for blast- 
furnace coke, and importations of 
foreign ore are considerably reduced 
There is no demand for iron and stee! 
scrap. Next week is the local hol:tay 
week and steelworks and foundries will 
be closed. 


* 


Glasgow.—Holiday conditions stl 
influence the markets in some direc- 
tions, but generally in this district there 
has been more business placed and tn- 
quiries are more promising. Steelmakers 
are busy and have booked a fair ton- 
nage during the week. Demand for 
black and galvanised sheets also shows 
some improvement. Bookings of light 
structural material have been particu- 
larly good and include some valuad!: 
contracts for Glasgow firms. In almost 
all branches business shows a slight im- 
provement over recent weeks. 


+ 


Cardiff.—The tinplate trade was 
slow to settle down after the interrup- 
tions of holiday week. Export demand 
was weak and again little business Ww 
concluded; steel sheets were in slow 
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request. The statistical position of the 
tinplate and sheet industry is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — The 
United States Government’s crop esti- 
mate of 11,988,000 bales was about 
500,000 bales more than expected. It is 
quite evident that the crop, has made a 
good start. The fall in prices has not 
been important, selling of futures being 
checked by the probability of a Govern- 
ment loan to farmers. It has been an- 
other unsatisfactory week for spinners. 
Only hand-to-mouth buying has oc- 
curred in the American section, and 
curtailment of output tends, if any- 
thing, to increase. In the Egyptian 
branch considerable interest has been 
taken in the change in the price-fixing 
scheme. A special rebate of 5 per cent. 
from the gross price of yarns has been 
made to firms who will undertake to do 
al] their business with mills in the 
agreement. This decision has caused 
some confusion. Cloth demand has 
continued very restricted, and the turn- 
over has again consisted of retail lots 
to meet the urgent requirements of 
buyers. In all sections of the market 
there is a distinct fear of lower prices, 
owing to the enormous supplies of raw 
cotton. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Business in the 
jute trade continues slow and _ the 
accumulation of orders for yarns and 
cloth over the holiday period has been 
small. Prices are well maintained, but 
spinners and manufacturers are still 
unable to obtain the higher terms so 
necessary to meet the recent advance in 
prices for raw jute, which have been 
fluctuating to some extent. No further 
progress has been made in Calcutta 
with the expected agreement amongst 
the mills for a restriction of produc- 
tion. Only a very small proportion of 
the mills are refusing to sign the draft 
agreement, and it may be that the other 
mills, merchants, shippers and brokers 
will boycott them in order to force 
them to co-operate with the majority. 
The prolonged controversy continues, 
with no sign of any immediate settle- 
ment, and all the time stocks of goods 
m Calcutta are increasing; stocks of 
hessians are estimated at 433 million 
yards, compared with 186 million yards 
on January Ist of this year, while stocks 
of sackings have risen from 82 million 
yards to 188 million yards. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE downward trend of the prices of 
Primary products continued during the 
Past week, an indication that con- 
Sumers are not yet prepared to start a 
large-scale re-stocking § movement. 
Nevertheless, current prices still re- 


main above those quoted before the 
upward movement in June. In retro- 
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Spect the sudden rise of prices in June 
appears to have been in the nature of a 
false start, though additional evidence 
of economic recovery in the United 
States might well initiate a further 
spurt. Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 100) fell from 
146.8 to 142.9 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. A month ago the in- 


dex stood at 146.0 and a year ago at 
206.8. 


Metals 


Copper.—As a result of the holi- 
day influences and the more reserved 
advices from the United States, the 
copper market was much quieter. The 
turnover on the London Metal Ex- 
change this week contracted consider- 
ably and the standard cash price, at 
£41 3s. 9d. per ton, closed with a net 
loss of 10s. Nevertheless, the under- 
tone of the market has remained firm 
and operators are looking for an im- 
provement in the autumn. Whether this 
optimism is justified depends primarily 
on the trade outlook in the United 
States, which is at present still as 
obscure as ever in the last three months. 


* 


Tin.—Tin has fluctuated within 
narrow limits this week and closed 
at £194 per ton, a loss of £1 Ss. on last 
week’s close. There has been again very 
little demand on consumers’ account, 
and although recently an increase in 
the activity of the Welsh tinplate in- 
dustry has taken place, current con- 
sumption of tin is still disappointingly 
low. The I.T.C. appointed last week 
Mr R. G. Mills, a director of various 
companies dealing with Brazilian pro- 
duce, as manager of the buffer pool. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—BRoth metals 
moved in sympathy with the copper 
and tin markets. Lead closed 6s. 3d. 
down at £14 6s. 3d. per ton, while 
spelter lost 1s. 3d, to close at 
£13 16s. 3d. per ton. Turnover of both 
products was very small this week. 
Stocks of zinc in the United States fell 
from 3,500 short tons in June to 
146,200 short tons in July. This fall, 
the first decline since August, 1937, was 
due to the increase in deliveries from 
29,250 short tons to 33,800 short tons, 
while production fell by 430 tons to 
30,360 tons. Even at the higher level, 
however, deliveries remained still well 
below the level of July, 1937, when they 
amounted to 49,700 short tons. The 
level of metal stocks in this country 1s 
discussed in a note on page 341. 


Grains 


WHEAT prices sagged further last week, 
and are generally 1s. to Is. 9d. per 
quarter lower, particularly in the for- 
ward positions. The latest estimates of 
the American winter wheat crop are 





about 25 million quarters lower than 
the previous ones, which was not un- 
expected. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has fixed a flat rate of 80 cents a bushel, 
on the basis of No. 1,*Northern, Fort 
William, as the price to growers for 
the 1938 crop. As there is no differen- 
tiation over the season, it is expected 
that there will be heavy marketings 
directly after the harvest. Maize prices 
also weakened at the close of the week; 
buyers are waiting for more definite in- 
formation on prospective crops of 
wheat and barley. Barley prices also 
declined, with a slow demand and sell- 
ing pressure from Russia; at present 
prices, barley is highly competitive with 
maize as a feeding stuff, a relationship 
which may be expected to continue in 
view of the short Argentine maize 
crop. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The meat trade has 
been dull and prices have tended to sag. 
The bacon market has been steadier, 
but prices of Dominion butter, after 
being firmly held early in the week, de- 
clined later by about Is. per cwt. Eggs 
were dearer and English (15-154 Ib.) 
were quoted at 17s. to 17s. 6d. per great 
hundred. 


* 
Colonial Produce.—Spot sugar 
prices were unchanged during the 


week, but forward rates were reduced 
by 14d. per cwt. Cocoa, coffee and tea 
prices were firmly held, against a 
moderate demand, 


+ 


Fruit and Vegetables.—There was 
a good demand for the moderate sup- 
plies of English potatoes and prices 
were generally higher than a week ago. 
After a dragging trade over the week- 
end, demand for fruit and other vege- 
tables improved; lettuces sold well and 
prices of English tomatoes rose to 3s.- 
Ss. per 12 Ib. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Markets 
generally are quiet and affected by the 
trend in wheat prices; the expectation 
of good crops of linseed in the United 
States and Argentine also has a depress- 
ing effect. Little business was done in 
this product, or in Egyptian cotton- 
seed. The price of linseed oil has again 
fallen to nearly the lowest quotation of 
this year. The demand for cotton oil 
is quiet and that for oil cakes has 
sharply fallen. 


* 


Rubber.—The market has _ been 
dull and prices steady; standard sheet 
on the spot closed at 7i#d. per Ib., a 
gain of ved. per Ib. on the week. The 
increase in stocks outside the regulated 
area in June amounted to 1,727 tons. 
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BRITISH 


Aug. 3, Aug 10, 


1938 1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
men s. d Ss d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ........ “2 “ 
Png. Gaz. av., per cwt. 8 0 8 1 
Liv. Oct., per cental .....0....00 » ? » 2 
Fiour, per 280 Ib.— 

, ‘ or . 29 «#6 28 06 
Straights, d/d London _........ s 30 0 9 0 
Manitoba, €X StOTE  .......e0se0+0e L al 6 30 6 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. .......00.00+00 3 4 7 il 
Oats s S @ a 
Mauze, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib. .. sh 6 31 : 
Ruce, No. 2 Burma, per CWL.....- - » 9 
MEAT 
beet < — 
angi f 4 6 4 6 
cng mw sides ee \ 5 4 4 4 
. 2 4 0 
Arges bab i is 4 6 4 4 
F : 4 ) 4 uo 
— . ) 4 s 
‘ 4 ; 
‘ i ; s 
: 4 " , a 
7 | 5 4 
\ , ’ 
BAULUNR ‘ 
hr AMS 
OTHER POODS 
i i i i 
I ; Sif . \? 
) t the Brazilian coffee pos 
1 a small demand for 
d P iwuay sSsu rose on 
rt Of the deot tieme uit 
* 
ry ’ ’ ’ ' 
ference and guaranteed stocks again 
being particularily depressed. A fairly 
ymart recovery occurred on Tuesday 
ancl was mamtamed at the openme on 
W ednesday ihe publoatw of the 
hy le week traff mw ' hl 
th gai ~ rai of the maragmal 
tocks, alter openmg a pout higher, 
we » Ppomt lower Dalance at the 
tof the day Apart from some early 
mterest in Cordoba issues, the Argen- 


tine rail market was almost idle 
More favourable unemployment fig- 


ures had little effect upon imdusfrial 
shares. Business remained small and 
prices moved irregularly downward, 


where they were changed. Continued 
lack of interest in steel shares caused 
small reactions of a few pence in prices. 
Coal shares remained dull, and but for 
an early rise in British Insulated Cables 
and Cellender’s Cable, electrical equip- 
ment shares showed no significant 
movements. In the aircraft share mar- 
ket dealings in Short Brothers “ units ” 
of five new preference and one new 
ordinary were the chief feature. The 
“units” opened at 13s., mil paid, and 
quickly rose to 16s. 6d. Motor shares 
were uncertain, Raleigh and Triplex 
being particularly weak, although the 
latter recovered slightly after the divi- 
dend announcement. Brewery shares 
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1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.}—cont. s. d. 8. $ 
TI i aicseeinanil ieee sn a. a 
aT. 19 Ilo 19 12 
Granulated .........000sscccsesees 20 0 2 0 
19 0 19 0 
Home Grown...........cscceeesees 19 3 19 3 
TEA® (Auction poem (per Ib.)— d. d. 
DN, BORED. cncencsnesescencccsscnsoosens 13-18 ee 
Te, SR cdcnseesésecsocusnoensansenees 13 04 es 
CORDED: sicnisdnonsasanninasateineinans 14-62 sls 
DUIS <cnsudnmetasbatbinsbanimeeenneses 12:34 °° 
SEE, cc ccnecseennnanne ccaceanoennt 10-94 . 
aa. saisceesndheebehbaaeenonsassenee 11-83 ; 
DEE ccusencnnnameansiseenennend 13 89 a 
TOBACCO per Ib.)— s. d. 8. . 
Virginia stemmed and un { 0 8 0 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian a 


stemmed and me 09 0 


stemmed ‘ 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
stemmed 1 1 4 : = 
f 0 6 0 6 
| Stemmed . 20 > 0 
East Indian < POs ao 6 
| LU nstemmed 1 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON per ib i 5 
caw. Vi Am . += 5 4 
Sekellarnt ' st ») 
wa. ft ' “4 4 
‘a i ; ’ 
‘ A j 10's 
. “ 7 : ‘ 
‘ 
> 
PLAL 
1 ) d 
- mit.t 
Aug 5.890 tf Rg5.9 129-2 
Aug. 8 6.095 7] R5.-7 129-1] 
A > 5.560 - 85-6 129-1 
Aug.10 690 7,80 129-1 
Aug. 11 >, 325 6 85-6 129-2 
Hi; ' ! 
[2 Feb. 4 
la i | i | ] ; 
' ‘ via af 
| i 
t Aw . “a orded 1 ts . July 1 
ie i” 7 iv. - iw 


ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 


\ turther small tall is registered in 
the Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares, which stood at 66:1 
last Tuesday, compared with 66:5 a 


week earlier, and 67-9 a month earlier 
The corresponding average yield cal- 
culations are 5:72 per cent. this week, 
5°68 per cent. last week, and 5:72 per 
cent. a month ago. The following 
extracts from the component indices 
show that a further significant fall has 
occurred in brewery shares, while coal 
and home rail stocks are also easier. 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 

















100) | 
Group (and No. of | — — . 
nd | Prices 
Securities) July | Aug. | Aug. | 1938 
Se wae High 
1938 1938 1938 
! f 
Seed OOD. wsnrcddinssancs | 83-8 | 82-9 | 81-9 106-7 
Iron and steel (17) 53-9 | 51:5 | 50-8 | 66-4 
Motors (6) __......... | 36- 36°2 | 35-6 | 39-0 
ED  nisdhcnsicksaks | 90-2 | 92-1 | 91-3 | 92-1 
Home rails (4) ...... | 47-8 | 41-8 | 41-0 | 71-0 
Stores & catering (18) 60:7 | 60-4 | 59-9 j 66-4 
Brew. & Distill. (20) ~— 8 125-5 (124-4 |133-6 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


| Aug. 3, Aug. 19 
1938 iy 5x 


GOLD, per fine ounce ...cccccccccee 14 


SILVER (pe: ounce)— 
Casb 


FeO O RRO Reet eee eee lee ee eer wanes 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnabl: 
4-ton loads and upwards 


CHEMICALS— s. d $ 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5°% { , =. i 
p22 

iy) MN calabianiiaseeinaniins i 2 > 
ORAL, MEL... sereeeceeeres ez? 8 

\ ‘ , U 


»  lartaric, English, less 5 


Alcohol, Plain Echyi 


Ammonia, cart : on 
Sulphaie ‘ 
Arsenw, hum; per 
Borax, gran pr " 
. pow der 
Niutrave of soda per vw 
I'vtas ( Dhorat 
Sulpive ‘ 
ih, «4 . 
a 
COPA 
Hibbs 
‘ : ‘ aire 


the easier conditions with industrials 
Bonds remain firm, and this week man) 
industrial and _ utility 
reached new high levels 


wsue ha 


for the year 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistic 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 100 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 
July Ave \ug 
Low High 27, ‘ , 
Mar July igs | Olvs 4 
| 0 
M7 lnd'ls 7:9 108 Op i906 8 LOT 7 ie 
52 Rail 19 0 1.4% 27:9 7 3% 
#) Ucilatres s?.7 7s 8? «6755 mY ‘ 
419% Stocks 63 7 wO7 ee Of 5 
Av. yeeld %* 8S UCU CUA CUA 
High Low 
*50 Common Stocks. f¢ January 12mm 
t August 10th 


Dai_y AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 109) 


Aug. 4 | Aue. 5 | Aug. 6 Aug. 6) Aus 9 Aug 10 


| 


123-0 | | 125-8 | ara | 126-6 125-7) 141 





1938 a 127-4 August 6th. Low 836 
March 31st. 
TOTAL DEALINGS IN | New Yore 
Exchange Curd 
wad Shares 
1938 = errs 
res 000’s 
000s $000’s ae 
08 
Aug. | 610 5,590 1 
s 3). om 6,200 140 
» $$ 830 3,020 3 
» 8 910 5,390 sat 
» 9 830 5,440 + 
» 10 810 5,180 i 


OO 





* Two-Hour “Session. 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 


| 


Week ended | Jan.—June 
r i aa 
District July July } 
| as 30, | 1937 | 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 
Northumberld 258 8 255°-1 7,034°1 6,860°7 
Durham 593 9 608 8 16,2763 16,843°3 
Yorkshire 759 7 21 2 23,1217 21,889: 1 
Lancs,Cheshire 
und N. Wales 313-2 317 1 9005-5 9.0232 
Derby, Notus& 
evwestet §24 5 472 5 17,369 4 17 7.5 
& 4 W ores 
, A War 
k 377 «5 165 4 10,951 5 10.11 7 
s Wa ‘ 
778 ano & ee % 143 3 
i ' » 
. ~~ * 4 ‘ 
‘ } . 4) ‘ , + \ we ‘ 
~4 i 
Cotton 
o Ye ’ ;% > : . 
Shell Un. Pf... 103 > 103 ere 
Socony Vac.... 15 147. 6. Finance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 321g 3279 Comel. Credit. 47!3 48 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5612 555g Atlas Corp.... 85s 814 
Texas Corp. 46!2 46!) ComInv. Tr. 5254 53 
Capital issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Com New 
Week ending Capital version Money 
A wet 15 4 4 
le the Public Nal Nal 
I. Shareholders 202,500 414,750 
By SE. Ieere Nu Nal 
By Permis. to Deal 173.477 741,100 
Sev. Certs, week 
endmg Aug. 6. Dr. 00,000 
lim ludhing bax luding 
Year te date Cenversions (Conversions 
4 
19 in New Basis) 232,671,188 212 7) 12S 
1957 New Bass 403,065,188 354,942,607 
’ Old Basis 170,812,859 151,871,991 
1554 Old Baus) . 252,617,398 207,015,982 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
. Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


' L 4 & 
nose New Basis) 163,841,205 46,509,791 2,429,22 
JO ua (New Basis) 301,792,829 49,891,479 3,258,359 
ioae ld Basis) 129,437,726 20,035,141 2,399,124 
37 (Old Basis) 189,602,046 15,921,436 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


; , £ £ £ 
1935 NewBasis) 136,870,732 14,310,596 61,598,897 
193 (New Basis) 163,069,510 25,229,436 166,643,721 
issn Basis) 126,111,813 8,450,246 17,309,932 
7(Old Basis) 148,136,092 16,024,954 42,804,936 


Note.—‘ Old Basis ” includes onl ic i 
y y public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; “ New Basis ” 


includes all new 7 ; uy he 
deal has been ee in which permission to 


Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 


’ 
_ (7000 quarters) 
| Weekended Season to 
| July | Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
i : g. 
| 30,| 6, | > 1 .& 
; 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
From— 
N. America......... | 476 5%6 314 5% 
Argentina and 
Pv cccceccce 140 140 lll 140 
Australia ............ 198 326 226 326 
Russia. a 163-348 23 +448 
Penube and dist. . 25 42 a6 42 
ndia 120 112 4 
Other ( ountries .. . , = M12 
Total 1,122 1,504 0 1.504 
U.K “#0 387 1“ 7 
‘ders “44 ae v7 “ 
} rame ‘ * . 
- iL ; + PY 4 
lia h 
‘ ¢ 
‘ . “ 
‘ 
“ ‘ 
ia salii £1 : 
London Brick * Sept. ] * 
Martinez Gassiot 61st 1¢ Sept. 8 12 
Odhams Properties ar Sex ( 3¢ 
Phillips Rubber Soles 334% Aug. 31 5* 
Scott. North Inv. ... 4* Aug. 31 4* 
Scott. West. Inv....... §* Sept. 1 2 
Sec. Conv. In. Tr. 254% 
Sec. Scott. Amer. Tr 6* ms ae € 
Sheffield Gas 314* 314* 
Smith (Stephen Tiot) 12 Sept. I 12 
Spratts Patent (Amer 5* Aug. 27 5* 
Sth.-East Gas 3* a 
Sth. Met. Elec 3* Sept. 15 3* 
fews nm et 
Tilling (Thos 5*a »* 
Triplex Safety Glass 25 35 
Tunne! Port. Cemen 10% Sem 10° 
Waxed Papers 3° Sem. 1 ” 
@ Pavetie on larger capital - ol! \car 
Second microm d ( amperieor evesiabic 


¢ Quarterly 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Com y Results of the Week. 
CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST net 
revenues have advanced from { 229,349 to 

240,841 during the year to June Wth 
The ordinary dividend 1s maintained at 5 per 
cent. THIRD SCOTTISH AMERICAN 
TRUST net revenue, at £46,104, is but a 
few pounds different from the level of the 
preceding year, and the ordinary distribu- 
tion is again paid at the rate of 19 per cent. 
ODHAMS’ PROPERTIES net profits are 
slightly lower, but the ordinary dividend, 
payable to the parent company, has been 
raised to 12 per cent. ILLOVO SUGAR 
ESTATES have experienced a more favour- 
able year; net profits amount to £31,778 
compared with £20,912. MONTAGUE L. 
MEYER, the timber merchants, report a 
substantial setback in profits from the high 
level of the preceding year. Net profits for 
the year to March 31st amounted to £16,131, 
compared with £115,450 for 1936-37. 
Profits of HENRY HIGGS SON AND 
COMPANY, MECCANO, and NORTH 
CENTRAL WAGON have been well 
maintained. 


OTHER Foops—{contd.) 


Week ended 


| July 30, Aug. 6, 
' 1938 1938 
CorFFEs (contd.) : 

D /dfor home consumption 2,882 2,183 
RR iid catia aus 2,112 1.169 
Stocks, end of week........ 132.42] 129'474 

Other kinds—Landed 245 ° 446 
“ D/d tor home consn. 3.4 i9 2.412 
oo Umpors ..... iaeska 563 803 

stan” Stocks end of week 92,657 | 89.888 
— at Smithfield (tons 
otal : = RRO] 6,7”) 

Beet and veal 4.645 ‘446 

Mutton and lamb 1.05) 443 

Pork and bacon j so) 

Oultry, et _** ; 

Perres , , 
Movements un Lond ‘ 
Kies — | sanded 
ieuvered 
s ba ec | “ ‘ 
a ‘ ib aincke 
> 
> 
jrvises a asses y 44444 
year’s results atthe annual meeting held at 


Dagenham last Thursday, Mr John Ismay 
pointed out that production and raw material 
costs generally had risen, and that the prices 
of finished lamps had been reduced. 

over, in fact, had risen and export sales had 
been nearly doubled. 


Scottish and North Country Invest- 
ment Fund.—Distribut on for half-year to 
\ id, per fre {A 
gross per cent., against 44 9s. for previous 
half-year, p.a. on initial price of {1 lhe 


progress report shows the composition of 
the Fund the largest groups are coa ron 
and steel (14.5 per cen chginee ® 
i4 per cen al textiles ‘ pe 
cent The princapal changes are c« cd 
m the report 

International Nicke! Company of 
Canada.—tlor scoond guarter of . ' 
profit was $6,618,480, or 42c. per 
share ‘agamset $10,115,:¢ bbc. 1 fest 
quarter For first 6 months of 1938, net 
profit is thus $16,732,251 of $1.08 per share 
against $25,914,352 or $1.71 a year ago 


Consolidated balance sheet as at June th 
shows current assets of $80,420,054 includ- 
ing $41,605,955 cash) against $55,509,082 at 
the end of December. 


Cables Investment Trust.—In year to 
June 30, 1938, income rose from {356,204 
to £369,556. Tax and N.D.C., £11,310 
against £7,537. Profit £240,841, or £11,492 
more. Ordinary dividend, 5 per cent. (same) ; 
carry forward, £68,474 (£47,451). 


Anglo-Alpha Cement.—For year to 
June 30, 1938, net revenue (after tax, 
depreciation, etc.) was {£120,482 against 
£100,004. Fees, £2,923 (£3,000) ; debenture 
interest, £13,429 (£5,827). Dividend of 
10 per cent., £104,130 (£91,177 or 5 per 
cent.). General reserve, £25,000 (£40,000). 
Forward, £24,819 (£30,784) after certain 
special credits and expenses. 
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crued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard r 
In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks ee Sade ~ ~ — or tnee on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain one ew 
stocks are definitely — = ae. ea dees ond a earliest date when the quotation is above par. nm return on ordinary stocks and Seeet 
° y mt is taken when 
ee ae to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. jowance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. an iil nnniillieataiedanmmenaaa oa 
=o ee ee —_—" * * [ 7 om a | aw | Siti diate | | | aa 
: / fear 1 ij | . | AS! Price,' & | 
Prices, Price, | & oo Yield Jan. 1 to Dividends | *| come ; 
= | Jan.ito | 32 i 10, : Aug. | 232 Yield 
Year 1937 | Aug. 10, Name of Security — <3 Ang, 5 Aus. 0 , Name of Security 10, 8<3 Aug. 10, 
- : eal inclusive aaa i} 1938 \O8 High: Low- (a) (b) (c) | 1938 Ug j 938 
High- Low- | High- ; Low- | | \~g | | oe %, a | | § 
est est est est j aoe ues ror | iota —9. 0 - Sant — 
: | | British Fun 8 . nak oe " 5 a ae 8s. d 
B4i5ig 73lg || 791g | 71 | Consols 2!9%....... -: Tole + 34 ; 2 | ee i. i 3B 3a Suni tee | A3/ Ui sii | ‘ a he 
113 1053, «11134 | 107 ‘Do. 4% (aft. 1957) Woz} | 38 Si ee | tae 31361 Sigal! En. S. & Aust. £6 C30. as * pT? 16 3 
10ln6 | 943, || 10034 | 96 Conv. 2!2°, 1944-49 10053, + lg 10%. | 913 104 8 a  Hambros £10, £2! ‘ 5 0 
103% | 975, | 1034 | 99 || Do. 3% 1948-53... || 10k 7 2 | gs2®) 438 | gate) Hong and 8. $135, | oar [= ise. 
10620, 99 — 10452 O81, Do. 310%, after 1961 103\2| —14 3 6 On goers £82 ti 5 6 2a) | Soni £5, Li pd... ‘2 | ake 659 
108, | 105, || 10580 | 108s | Do. Sat 1oeeae | | Tt] 211 Of 9% | oe | 98 | 7 a | Martins £30, £212 “mi “1308 
7 1 55 112 0. 5% 8 | : oe | mm 2 
92's | 89 | “Gillis 8753 | Fund. 217% 1956-61 | 91l2| “| 3 1 0 | 89/3 | 783%) 8b} 8a | Midland £1, | Se]... | 315 0 
96’, | R972 Q7liig 94 Fund. 234°) 1952-57 O7\4, + ly 219 3 614 534 5a} 5 6 Nat. Dis. éin ty pd oy + 1, 400 
1015s | 92% | 9056 1 95lg || Fund. 3° 1959-69... | 99 on 319) 41 | 34 4a)| 116) Nat. of Egypt £10... | os 459 
11653 | 109 1147 | 110l> | Fund. 4°, 1960-90... 11354) —1g| 3 3 3) 41lg | 37% 9a| 96) N.of Ind. £25, fA2lop, 40 . | $12 6 
993.1 %6 1015 9734 || Nat. D. 210% 1944-48 10119 | ® & & | 373 | 3716 7196, Tlea N. aa 5, £1 pd. | 74/- | +1/6' 410 
1143; | 107lg || 11223;6, 1073, Victory Bonds 112}. . | 312 Of 488 | 444 8l2a, 82 b| Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 462 ee 313 6 
10513,q  995e 10353 9915 || War L. 31 —- 1952 10273 | 3 5 On| 161532) 137 5a}| 106 | St.of S.A. £20, £5 pd.| 1653 +16) 411 6 
9673 | 843:¢ Wig 841g Local Loans 3°...... 8815 . | 3 8 OF 51/3 | 43/- 6146, 354,@ Union Dis. £1......... 46/3 -1/3. 4 6 3 
102 9910 | 102 991o | Austria 3% 1933-53 101 | .. | 218 9 | 99/- | 90/- 11d 9a | West. £4, £1 pd....... | 97/6) +64 4 2 0 
72 62 6819 | 631; | India 212% = “ ; z ; } eternal 
5! : g21 5 Do. 3°... lp ; i 
9334 | a7 9555 831, Do. 312% 9412 | 314 6) 285s | 241. || 40a | 50 6 | Alliance £1, fully pd. | 28 | 343 
1191p | W121g |) 117) | 12434 Do. 410% 1958-68 116 | io 6 6 1614 | 1254 t3/6a t4/6b Atlas £5, £114 pd... | 155s 210 9f 
Dom. & Col. Govts. | 1055 9g | 20a@)| 206) Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. me) 400 
1097, | 105 1087, | 1045, | Austr. 5° 1945-75... 106 1 oe oe Siz | #s 16a, 2 -b Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- i § 310 0 
10553 | 1Cl 104156 10014 | Canada 4% 1940-60 104 +1 209 31 261 25a} 25 6) Lon. & Lanc.{5, Ton | 295 379 
118 114! 115 1127, | Nigeria5°, 1950-60 114 | +1 311 0} 117%, | lo 32a) 3/16) N.Brit.&Mer.£ligfp. | 1154 213 0 
110 1041, 108 10134 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 104 | ... | 4 9 3 | 205g | 18%, 306 | t25 a Pearl (£1), ty. pd.... | 20 215 Of 
107 10314 1071%0! 102 Queens. 5° 1940-60 | 104 wwe | 312 0) 16 1354 6/-a | 6/-b | Pheenix £1, fy. pd... | 1554 316 3 
1i4%3 | 110 11213j¢ 10934 | S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 11012; 3 7 3 | 3553 | 29!5 | ¢25a | ¢72146 Prudential £1 A...... | 351) 215 OF 
Foreign Governments | | 106/- | 81/3 50 c | T50c Do. £1, with 4s. pd. | 989 2 1 Of 
103 93 9619 | S7lp | Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 88 |... 5 3 9f' 1036) Bly lla} 196) Roya Exchange £l.. | 10 | | 300 
105! 9734 || 102 24 Austria 1930 5°%...... 49 aes 10 5 9 9lig Tig 3/3 a| 336 Ro £1, 10/— pd... 873 313 0 
9153 | 841, || 89 48 Do. 412% 1934-59, 69 | ... 711 9! 17 | 1513 | 66a) 666) S.U.ANLA £20,£1pd. || 161, 319 0 
10213 | 95lg || 99 95 Belg. 4°, red. by 1970 98 ed 4 3 0! 886 | 6985 1/3@) 166), SunIn, i with 3/pd. 85/- 345 
33\4 | 24le 34lo 3 io Bulgaria 7! sli tetieale 35lo' +1 7 3 Om Bl3i6 7ig | ¢10 a/| ¢10 6) Sun. Lf 1 fy.pd B12 2 6 Of 
8954 37 |] «3712 | 16 Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914 2119; +2 | Nil | Lnvesement’ rusts 
28 15 195¢ 1614 || Chile 6° . (1929) nee 1719 | 4 8 9 267 230 4a 8 6 | Anglo-Amer Deb.... | 240 1 5 00 
9553 | 54lo 6012 | 40lo | China 5° (1912)... | 4412; —1 | IL LL Of, 65lo | 451, 3c | 3!2¢ Anglo-Celtic Ord. 471, | 77 6 
10173 59 | T3io 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... 58l.; -1 | 812 Of) 11/3 7/6 | 72 ¢) 10¢ | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 11/3 bis 490 
10353 | LOLin || 10554 58 Czechoslovakia 8°,,... 73 oe | lL 6 Of, 233 208 66 4 a | Debenture Corp. Stk. 215 | +1 413 0 
100 92\s 99 94 Denmark 3% ......... 9719 | ~ 2 2 ae oe 551 Ilbai 3 $ For. Amer. &c., Def. | 6612 es 615 3 
10612 | 10012 | 104 10014 | Egypt Unified 4°, ... 1011) . | 3:19 3 | 137lg | 11912 4126! 2l)a) Guardian Investment | 12012) +1 516 0 
18ly | IL || 13) | 91g || French 4% (British) 1012! ... 510 Oe 254 | 201 | 4a |, Ind. and Gen. Ord.... | 24312) 2... | 418 6 
66 5254 || 60 | 43l2 | Ger. Dawes Ln.5% 54 | —1,' 9 9 6 | 275l2 | 223 5a 8 6 || Invest. Trust Def.... | 23712) ... | 5 9 6 
4914 | 35 || 46 | 32'2 | Do. YoungLn. 412% | 3912) —112 IL 1 0 | 17/- | 149 Zina, 6126 ¢ View Inv. 10/- | 16/- |... 5 12 6 
405, | 30 || 341, | 25 Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 3212] oo. 7 7 6w, 25212 | 233 | 8126) 32a) Mercantile Inv. ...... 24212; ... | 419 0 
62 | 47lg || S58l2 | 30 Hungary 712%......... 4415, 810 Oh 154 123 4lob 3 a | Merchants Trust Ord. | 123lox +1 46 
8354 | 53) || 60 | 38 | Japan. 512% 1936-65 | 40 | —1 | 13 18 Of 25112 | 223 7b 5 a | Metropolitan Trust... | 22910! .., 5 4 6 
9454 | 57lp | 64lp | 40 Do. 6% (’24) red. 195942 | ... | 14 8 Of) 5/- 3/412) 2iec 4c | Scottish Inv. 5/-...... Pome os 400 
12154 | 1101p |} 124 115 Norwegian 4% 1911. | 117i2} ... | 3 8 9 | 218 178 || 3lza@, 6 6 | Scottish Mort., &c.... || 18312)... 5 3 6 
61s | 4034 | 50 | 36 Peru 712% 1922...... 4712| ... ae |) 221 1901. 3a\| 96) Trustees Corp. Ord. || 20512) +2 4.17 6p 
83 | 56 || 75io | 54 SO ae 7512) 1. 7 8 3s 193 167 6b 4 a | United States Deb.. 17712; +3 512 9 
20'2 | 13) || 1534 il ' Roum. ao Con. 1922 13i9; —1 14 9 Oy, | Financial Trusts, &c.|| 
9653 | B8lg || 92 78 U.K. & Arg.C. 3%... | 83 a 312 9 | 11/9 6/3 2c 4c | ArgentineLand,&c.10/ | 9/42 | ~ Bil 5 
2 i Corporation Stocks | } 35/- 22/9 || Wc 1313 c\ Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. vay || 27/- | +3d, 710 0 
118 Lillp || 11554 | 110l9 | Bir’ham 5°, 1946-56 113 : 3 6 0 | 23/9 | 15/712) 10¢ | 10c¢ | Charterhouse Inv. £1|| 20/-| ... | 10 0 0 
11854 | 11234 || 117 112 | Bristol 5% 1948-58..., 115 |... 3 8 O | 16/1012 13/101), 2¢ 2 6 | C.of Lond. R. 1 15/-| .. | 369 
951g | S2le | B72 | 83 || L.CC. 3% ............ 86 |. | 3 9 9 | 339 | 25/72) t2lpq | +8546 | Daily Mail & Gen-£1)/ 296) ... | 712 8 
101 93 | 971 | 94 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 97 a 356] 7 6lig || 4146) 3 Dalgety £20 £5 i 63g/ ... 514 0 
10453 | 1005, | 10554 | LOL | || Middx. 312% 1957-62 105 | ~ | 3 4 3 236 | 19/3 | 34@| 65) Foresal Land {1... || 21/-| :.. | 811 0 
; idler ee \ 25/1012, 19'- | Nile | 2 4(c) | Hudson's Bay Co. fi | 23/-{ | -6d 397 
Prices, TT ( «| | 20/- | 13/9 || 2a 5 6 aad Invest. Brel it eek | 17/6 | ... 8 ll 6 
=i. Last two Rei ee H soe | 2% | Nil Nil | Peru. a ref. ... || 314)... 
Jan.ito | Dividends | | Price, yw visa || 196 | Ti- || 3e 312 ¢ Primitiva Hi | 86) .. | 8 5 0 
Aug. 10, | a Name of Security | Aug. §<3 . 10 | 17/3 | 12/6 || Tigc\ Tilo cl Stavele — Y 13/9) 3. | 10 1 9 
__ inclusive || | | 10, ge “Eg |) 34/1012! 23/9 i 10 ¢ 1212 ¢ Sudan Plant. £1...... |) 31/9 |4+1/liod. 717 4 
High- | Low- | (a) (6) oO” i 1938 VE | . | I Breweries, &c. | 
_ om est | % * i i aed 77/6 | 61/3 || 12106) Sa | Ansell’s Brewery £1 } T= | 419 0 
E it a aa ll Public Boards “i . ee a fale. | ence i $20, b, 432 wom Pet Ort C1 | | +6d : ; of 
51 lo | l 1 ) p~ i9 ji a ss Rat . —= 
115l, | 1101» \ 2l2 212 eo Senet 113 » 312 9 t 67/- | 51/- 3a 12 6 | Charrington & Co. {1 | 62/- 400 
11912 | 112} 2lg | 2g || 40% “A” 1985-2023 | 1181, 313 oliove jase | Sf to] ae eS Pd 
129% | 125 | 2 | 2 5 %a™ sooscoees | gz] = 314 3) 1929 | 85- | Tea 15 b | Distillers Ord. £1... | 98/- | —6d 41} 
12253 11615 | 2iy 2lo || 5" »? eRe 1965-2023. 11919 | eee 317 ; j hase | = 6 {| = 8 i aed ij panes — bi | aoa i ; 4 ° 
84 T3l4 23ab log || “CC” . i ‘oa 2a i= | - 
924 | 85 | il | mT nae tse er atier.... at | os . 2. | 43/- | 34/- 31241 7126) Meux’s Ord: £1... | 38/6]... | 514 0 
118 | 1141, i 2ig | ig || P. of Lon. 5° 50-70 | 116 | ° 3 6 0 | 93/- | 76/3 || 15 8a} Mitchells & Butlers £1 i 87/- miss 
i British Railways ' 8 6 | 75/- | 63/9 | Sa] 12125) Ohisson’s Cs Cage AS | 7 | ..| 418 8 
65 | 373, || 3iob| Nila | G.W. Ord 338 |-1 | 9 | 78/- | 65/- 146 | 4a) ) &i | 69/6 | -6d 5 3 7 
@. | 29) Na’ | Na IL aNER Del” 21> | ni © || 108/6 | 87/6 || t5a it17l b | s.  Atican Bors. i) 107/6| ... | 412 0 
833 | 4 | Nil | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ao Nai | 42/- | /- || 42a] 6 *b || Taylor Walker § 1 37/-| .. | 5 8 8 
97 | 48 | 336! Nila | Do.5% Pref. 1955 | 4913) 8 | 7 ap ef) 20/3 | 19/4¥2| Sled) 2 | Walker (P.)&R.Caing 1) 21/6x) +34 6 19 9 
2713 | 93s loc | 13¢c! Do.4% 2nd PE. seis] = te | os i; 6f/ 77/9 | 62/6 || 6a| 126 | Watney CombeDef.1) 69/6x, +2/- 5 3 © 
684 | 25% | 36 | Nila) Do. 4% istPE...... | 26| —6°| 11 6 of} | | Iron, Coal and Steel 3 
301g | 127 Algci 119 c| L.M.S. Ord. ......... Il. =e il 0 | 24/6 | 19/ | 4a) 656 | Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/712 ... 914 ; 
704 | 29° || 26 | Nile | 4% Pi. 1923.07 sor | —1 2°2 | “4/- | 37/3 || 44@)| 66 | Babcock Wilcox £1... || 38/9| .. | 5 3 
825 | 55 || 26 2a | Oana S6lox —3 | ; 1 0) 9/412) 4/7l2/ 10 ¢| 10 ¢ || Baldwins 4/- ......... ae? | 2 t2 © 
215, | 12% || ine | ine! a a> ine] — tel oe as 6 | 46/3 | 37/3 | 44) 10 6 || Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 38/9 |—7ld 7 4 ° 
87 | 55 | 36 | Iai Do.5% Pf. Ord... || 56x —3'| 7 1 Oi 223, | 249 | Bg | tized] Beown 0) Ore. 1 | 37/3 |-1-| 6 & of 
115i | 98 | 2ipa 2126) Do. 5% PE lex! 41 1 6 | 36/712) 263 2a! +6 6|| Burrerley Co Ord. £1 |) 26/3 | -1/3) © } Tt 
\} re & Foreign Rys. a vee eee 11/344) 6/9 | 3 ¢ Bis ¢ | a 3- | ais ps a is 6 
14 76 || Nil Nil | Antofagasta Ord. ... 1219) ~1 Nil 25/712 | 19/9 Sai 36 1 Colvilles Ord. £1 | 21/3 —3d | 710 9 
6\» 333 || Nil Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord.” 5 2 Nil AL/10lp) 7/514 | Tee We || Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 8/- | -6d 8 5 0 
17 8% | Nil | Ni || BA‘Gt Sthe Ord” | ae} = Ni |: 82/8 | 786 || Sa@| 15 6 | Cory, William, Ord.£1) 85/-| .. | 418 0 
12!2 | 61g || Nil Nil BA. West. Ord. i, . | 34/3 | 199 || 6! 10 || DormanLong Ord. £1) 21/3 | ... 9 8 > 
13\4 | 6i2 | Nil | Nil Ord. Banos |< _ | 55/3 | 34/3 | Me} Be | Ord. £1... || 38/9] .. | 2 > 6 
86) 5 | Ni | Nil | Gan Bac Com. $25.) 7°) Na || 2, | 92/6 is @ till, 6) Firth Brown £1...... | 67/6 | ...| 5 4 at 
28!2 | 254 || 2¢ 2¢ | Costa Rica Ord. ... 251n| “" | 74 | 31/1l2| 226 || 43a| t4ig 6) GuestKeen&c. Ord.£1) 23/9 | —6d 6 & © 
43/9 | 33/9 Nil lc || Nitrate Rlys. £10 ...  40/-| °” 5 7 0 | 33/9 | 26/6 5b) Tiga) De ssenes 29 +1lod 7 13 : 
66 | 35. || t2a | t26 || SanPauloOrd. .... 40 | 7 149 2 0! 3i/4te) 21/6 | 6nd) 2iza! Horder Collieries £1. | 8) Ft o 
16/3 | 13/9 | ‘Le | Le || Talal Rly. Ord. 75" | 15/-| 7" | ; 3 ri 29/— | 25/- | 5 e¢! 919 ¢ Lambert Bros. Or aah | 7 * ° 
i Banks and Discount De ae | 13/101, 7/7ln, = 2 | Big ¢, OceanCoal& Wi 9/3 | i. 9 0 
75/6 | 59/- || 106 | lea) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 66/3 | | 12/3 | 8/1019, 5 ¢)| 10 ¢ | Peaseand Partners 1 A an 34/10 8 O 
35/- | 326 || 5Sa@| 55 | Bk of N. Zealand {1 | 32 | °" | 342 © || 23/9 | 16/9 | 24! 512) Powell Dufiryn £1. -aien? 
352\0 | 330 || ~6a| 66 | Bk. of England sagip| 7 | $18 Ge) 48/412) 36/214!) t7125) $5 beepbridge C8 Ai 13 36 ta » | 62 8 
76/7'2| 71/3 || 761 Ve Barclay B. £1... 76 2 <1 8 9 ! 35/412 24/412), 3loa 1828) \§ a 9 2 ¥ 
46/- | 41/- 3lgb| 3a | Barcl. (D&c.) A i | 45/-| 4ea| 2 td & || 20 | 28/9 | 12 | Shipley Cal Gra 31/3 im 1S Ss 
86) 714 | 3iga  4lp.b| Bk. of Aust. £5 gs,| *| 28 «6 | 20/- | 12/- } 6c) fi ¢ f Steel & Iron Bord 1 13/1lq_... | 10 14 0 
Eats | S30i2 | Be | Be || Bk of Mont. $100... casio’ tis] 3 15 6.) S2/- | 38/2) 44) | Stanton Iron, £1...... 40/- | +1/3| 3 3g 
2612 | 24 || Siac 6c | Bk of NS.W. £20. “S4ini 1 12 | 3 13 Se] SB | 46/- || toI25 fas Conic fi | 47/6 | x. | 543 ot 
I Ts || 6¢ | Nile | Brit. Overseas A 5 aie|.*| oe ae | sus | “ng ¢ 121g c) Stewarts & Lloyds 1 | 36/3 |\-Teg $8 
ss 16 || 7a 76 || Ched. of India £5". | 123g) + +i) 513 3] 10/Aote| 2iate | se | Swan, Hunter te 26/3x, | ; 
(a) Interim dividend. b) F nd goo te — 
(h) Yield on 354°, b a inal Cis. ee © Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. i r ) Allowing ( p Flat yield. 
(s) Yield worked on a 515°, basis. (oe) Ye ry — of ave (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. "a Yi on 15/8 % basis. 
(p) Yield worked on a 10%, basis. on 40°, of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. ield based on 47% 


(*) Yield worked on a iat 


(3) 1% paid Seine ae 


or eal 


FO a aca 
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ee ee ese esestensisssssssnasssstsenssasestsefsissnensSn E 
Prices, | « a ae ee ge ee ee ee - { 
Year 1938 = || Last two 1 Price, & wp Yi a. It Last two Price. '# 
1 to ividends : Au com ield we oe Dividends <*> Oo oy Yield 
} SS — || Name of Security | 10" Bio ~_ = a Name of Security _ <3 Aug. 10, 
inclusive —_||_ — 1938 O8 Hick 7 <_ — 1938 GY! «(1938 
“High- | Low- (a) (6) fe) § igh- Low (a) (6) (6) = 
a } o/ 4 es est est o% © ‘5 
3 est est |} fo eee ? et ‘ © 
i a | | t Te & 
H Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. * 26/412) 17/= 10¢  t12!2¢ Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 259) ... § 17 3 
56 | 20/9 | Nil Nil | Thornycroft, John £1 25 ~ | eee Nil 569 | 45/- | 3 2. 7126 Finlay (Jas.)& Co. £1 55-|-19 411 0 
om, | $3812 | Le | Nile | U. States Steel $100.. $6112 ... Nil 62137, 55y6 | 206 GallaherLid.Ord. {1 656) ... | 4 6 0 
$64 | 20/- || 68) 3a | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1, 22/3; -9d' 8 2 0 7/- 3/9 Nil . Nilc Gaumont-Brit. 10,- 49 Nil 
27 "O! 199 || 10 ¢ | 10 ¢ | Vickers 10/~............ 206 | -6d/ 417 6 | 206 = 11/3 8a 8b Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 133 m1 6 
26 1019) 21/- || 10 ¢| 334a) Ward (Thos. W.) £1.. Zal— | ace 8 0 0) 353 23/- 22196 15a Gestetner (D) (5/- 30/- 516 Ov 
29 : 33/110 || 10% 12*5 « Weardale S. etc. Df {1 35/- . 7 4 0 90712 689 5a 206 Harrisons&Cros. Dt. £i 889 1 d 
em, oe * 12l0a@ 22126| Whitehead I. & S. £1 4iq | | 8 4 0 | 76/6 60/7) 13126} 5a || Harrods {1 .......... 64.412 —110105 17 0 
5}3 40.712) 15 ¢|) 15 ¢ | Yarrow & Co. {1 ...  50/- | © 0 O | 30/- 19/1012; 27126 15a | Hawker Siddeley (5-)| 279°) —3d °713 3 
| Textiles a ’ 28/3 | 21/=- 8c | 9c Imp. Airways {1 ... 276 : 611 0 ; 
- 59 | 2/9 Nil Nil | Bleachers £1 ......... 3/412 | | Nil 353 27/6 3a | 5125 Imp. Chem. Ord. i 319 ; $733 ' 
vi 56 | 2:10!2|| Nil | Nil | Bradford Dyers £1... | 4- | | Nil 13,712, 8’ Niic| 5c , Imp. Smelting £1... 107i2 -16 9 8 0 
iM 5412] 2/3 Nil | Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 3/9 | +1/- Nil 734 6 $1712b| +7l2a Imp. Tobacco £1 ... Tigx) +1/6| 310 34 
Mg 76 | 4/= Nil Nil = Calico Printers £1... | 512... Nil $5322 $387, c$1-30 c$2-25 Inter. Nickel n.p. $5112... 317 On 
1 a ; 326 | 10c 10 ¢ Coates, J. & P. {1 ... 38/3 | +3d 5 49 126 8/7lo 5a! 56 | International Tea 5'- 10/6 : 415 3 
4 48 112) 269 || 723b | Iloa Courtaulds {1 ...... Jl =| +6d/; 518 3/1! 40/3 32/9 4a 6b | Lever & Unilever £1 38.9 a 5 3 3 
” 399 | 269 2)2a| 7126 English Swg.Cmn. £1 29. 4'2 —3'2d 616 3 60 - 43) 9 2212¢) 20¢ | London Brick £1... | 55- | --4lod 7 5 6 
% “69 3/4) Nil Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 4112 “ Nil 51di¢ 813a) 14166 Lyons(J.) Ord. Al; ke Silig —lis 318 6 
439 | 25'- 5i2b 34 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 28/9x| ... | 518 3 | 60/712 Pry 6 154 27126 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- |) 58/112 + Tied 313 0 
: 4941. 363 || ti2i2c t10¢ | Patons & Baldwins{1 463 ... | 4 6 6t 4g 3%, 12126, 72a Murex £1 “aad 4 | +le! 5 0 0 
, i189 »~=0- 6/3-—S||,-sONil- @) = Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. 63 —11d | Nil 37/- 33, 6 2!24 93¢6 Phillips (Godfrey) £1 35/- Bae 616 0 
| Electrical Manufactyg. | i 356 26/3 72a 10 b Pinchin Johnson 10 /- 32/- | —6d § 9 3 
453 34.9 10 ¢| 10 c¢ | Associated Elec. £1... 39/- ; 5 2 61 42 26/3 1212a@) 37126) Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 40/-| ... 611 9 
4 056 776 5a) 156 British Insulated £1. 926) ... | 4 6 6 589 | 426 3'ga 11736 Radiation Ord. £1... 539) 1. | 510 9 
F 103/3 739 | 5a} 156 Callenders £1......... 100 oT eis. €@ *@ 515 475 2212 22ig¢ Reckitt &SonsOrd.£1 53g 440 
i 26 189 6126 6a Crompton Park.A5/- 27/6 26; 2 5 6/1 14/3 1l/- tha T8i36 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... | 11/9 | ... | 5 14 6t 
3 419 | 24 412/| Nile 10 ¢ English Electric £1... 31- | —-6d| 6 9 0 146 89 2igcl 4c  Smthfild.&Arg.Mtf1  10/- | —3d' 8 0 6 
Hf 703 67/- || 17i2¢ 20 ¢ General Electric £1... £/ 6 | +6d | 5 3 6) 606 51/6 212@ 12126 Spillers Ord. £1...... 556| +6d' 5 8 0 
c 21/3 | 16/- 155| 5a _ Henleys (W. T.)5/-.. 13) .. | 414 0) 26102, 21/- Nil | Nil | Swed. Match. B.kr.25 263 Nil j 
t 413 34/- 5a| 72+ Johnson & Phillips £1 389 6 9 0} 83/- 70/- 146 4\4a| Tate and Lyle £1 ... 73.9 4 12 0 i 
% 306 22,9 Jioec Tl2 c!| Siemens {1 _......... 25/- | 6 0 0 | 48 3 | 36/6 56 | 5a , Tilling, Thos. £1 ... 45 6 Od 410 0 
Electric Light, &c. 7 ; ss , 68412, 52,6 116 | Sa | Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 663 +13 416 6 
$131,6, $73g || Nil | $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac.nopar... $1254 -—$2, 716 6! 53)/- 30/712) 35¢ 25c¢ | Triplex SafetyG.10/-| 34/41. —7lod 710 O 
68- | 626 9b 6a Bournemouth & Ple. 663 ove 412 3 89/415; 74/412 16146, 10a TubeInvestments £1 83.9 Jind 6 5 6 
393 24.6 2a; 56. British Pow. & Lt. £1 30,6 7 | 411 9) 876 70/- 1614 b 334 Turner & Newall £1... 798 5 0 3 
343 | 33/- 46| 31a CityofLondon £1... | 336 | 411 6 57/412, 46/3. 726) 5a | United Dairies £1... 55/- —13' 411 0 
42/- 33.6 3a\| 56. Clyde Valley Elec. £1 38/~- |} 4 4 3) 27/7 18 415 15 6 7i2a@ United Molasses68.. 23 llg —7iod 6 11 O 
Sij- | 45/3 3a| 71/6 CountyofLondon{1 49.6 45 0 3981, 339 7126) Sa | W'llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1 35/712 7 0 0 
27:9 | 27/= 4a/| 5 6 Edmundsons {1...... 27 6 47 Of 393 32,6 34 76 Wig ins,TeapeOrd.£1 369 5 9 : 
5/- 31/3 23.4 5 6 Lancashire — i = - ; . : 70/- 60/6 15a} 456 Woo — 5/-.. | 65/- | 412 
2410} 2 | eee ¥ : } Wit p 
309. ae 9 b 3 : Mao Hieane dA .. | 50/-% 416 9 707%) 52/6 95¢ | 95c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 6819 +7lod 510 3 
39'- | 33/3 2i9@) 5126 Midland Counties £1 38,- 4 5 0 | 12/10 8054! pba ee8 Burma Corp. Rs.9... (9/10!ox —412d 9 9 OF 
33.10!) 266 212a@) 4126) North-East. Elec. £1 | 33/-| ... | 4 4 0 3.6 1/6 Nil ¢ “il == Commnwith. Mng.5/- 26... Nil 
49 - 446 66; 4a North Metro. £1... | 489| .. | 4 2 0/) 813 62 6 3210 c| _614a Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1 76/1012 +2 liz 5 4 3 
38 9 34/- 2loa 5106 Scottish Power £1... 38> 1 45 O} 1714 1434 956 95a Crown Mines 10 x. 17 +38, 5 12 : 
4110> 376 || 56 3a Yorkshire Electric ~~. oe | 318 0 eat in =e 7 een cee a ih : 7 ; 
| a 24/- 3 | Wg lg ontein £1 ...... | 389 +13 1112 3 
a ie. oe, oe ee I24ie 180 3 “to, | ole’| 373061 250° | Rhokana Sonn £1... |) 12g | +p | 5 2 0 
239 216 278 b 2)0 a Newc.-on-Tyne £1 me 23, 6x 411 6 19’, 1234 Nil Nil Rio Tinto £5 seteeeees 14) 2 Nil 
4 i] | 1 itan Stk, 106!ox S$ 3 3} 21/712; 13/Tle 80¢ 10a Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 7/9 a , 
— oe | ae —_ eee 1 1] 9 5g 75a 756 Sub Nigel 10/- lllo +14 610 6 
} | otors an ycle , l : Ud Wi toes -s 7 7 
513 36/3 || 15 €| 12!9¢) Albion MotorsOrd. £1 40/- | | 6 5 0 9539 7 26a; 6-6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 9°16 rig; 4 Rs ? 
30.4 31/~ t7l2 ¢| t2l2a) Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 ro 3 | -1/3 | 4 : ot 9% 513;¢' Nil = 2 ate 10 me ‘i, aaa 
326 | 22/- || 530 ¢ 50 ¢ |! Austin 5/— ............ = | 10 0 0 | 19/1 5214 10¢ Nil ¢ iluna Gold £1 ...... - 2 . _ 
233 | 18/3 Ly 4I Na Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. ao —3d | i = o | NEW ISSUE PRICES 
24054 18/- 3 3a PEO scascsevese . 
23112) 16/3 || 6 A 5 ¢ | Ford Motors (1 chide 18/12 — Tied) ; ul 9 — : 
576 48 /- 1219 \ 2l2a Lucas, ° ( ee eee Change ‘ Change 
89410, 71/3 || 20 ¢| 25 ¢ || Leyland Motors £1... || 85/- | .. | 239 6 Tesue Issue a since Issue a a. since 
333 | 24/9 || 45 s | ¢ ¢ | Moeris oe B04. 42/6 | — 6d | a of . price 19 Aug. 3 P Aug. 3 
61 3 38 llp {| 20 a Ral. ycle Mod, eee oa a - i i ov.GP4°.dbs 99 114-34 dis le 
an 7 | s * = 5 we - £i ees mee . M3 | 6 18 Ok Do. sn, pe a 2 dip - ote sal 5% 100 par-l pm . 
16 7lo 9, 1 c ¢ | Stand. otor 3/- ... | + . - -s Fy 7 ” wich 314% 981 lq dis-par |—1g 
] | i} Shipping | | Am. Pr. 4°%db.| 99 | sca" +19 — 314°, : 9819 * ener a“ 
oe ge nam’ | Mu? || Slam tine Steam. £1 ffs) — 4) 4 ath ° iBechmssee pf) 1 | par3d pm |... ||Net Def.'3% | 98° 11%¢-2iepm 
46 | 2/6 || Nil Nil || Cunard £1 .........+0 3/= | Nil a a ‘0 Pt.) osip ts die-par | Regis 5i0% £1! 1 1 
246 | 15/7ip|) 3 ¢| 5 ¢ | Furness, Withy £1.. | se | -6 ; 7 } (Bnewh. 314° 9815 11; 16-13; pm)... || S.Met.Elec.4% 20/6 Lod. dis- | 
246 | 176 | 4¢)| 2lpa P. & O. Def. £1...... | ee | -i- : Bare 45% db. | 98 | 415-31, pt llod. pm +3. 
23'7i2| 16/9 || 4lzc; 5 || Royal Mail Lines £1 | 19/6) ... | 7s 8 Bn On. 5°. pf 22/6 Tipdi0! +4 + Hod. | Do. 312% db. 100 34dis-lgpm +14 
so | EO Ge Pee | eeceee as Sr | "Brin (M)5°ndb 100 | 1-1e dis || Stoke 314%... | 9812 IS dis +g 
' | Tea an u a 
186 | 9/6 | 2lg¢ 5 ¢ || Allied Sumatra £1... | 16/- | —6d| 6 5 0 | 
30- | 18/11p) 4a) 55) Anglo-Dutch £i 29/- | -6d| 6 4 0 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
294'2 13/3 |S @ | 10 6 | Bah Lias £1 _.......-. = iy age " 3 ° as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
ave | 22/6 2a 6 5 Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 3|-1/3| 618 0} (Fable does not include certain closed trusts) 
38 6 | 31/6 26 re joneienst Tea 4h. adiga ae ; a os oe ' _ , Deas 
7/6 | 29/6 2a okai (Assam oe F oae tts oa a. ange z August 10, : 
181012 10/- 7¢| Se 13 i Plant. kl. ee 17/6 |—Tiod 5 14 3 Name and Group | te since || Name and Group ——— since ; 
3.10 2/034 5a) 712 b Lon on Asiatic 2/mwe gine ‘t.] : ref : | Aug. 3 | Aug. 3 ; 
30,1019 17/6 4a\' 6 Rubber Trust £ ey — -) ence 5 
3/814) 2/- 5a) 106 United Serdang 2/~ 3/412). —* —— ‘So | 14/—15/- | Keystone ............ 16/119-17/ 1) 
| Oil 109/419 —3/1lo| 411 3 | Limited Invest. ... | 19/—19/9 | Keystone 2nd eis 13 _ _ 
113/1lp 67/- 5a)! 206. Anglo-Iranian £1 ... ne Mid. & Southern... | 19/—19/9 | | Keystone Flex....... | 14/9-15/9 
a | eet ae. a ae S| 2/6 | oa | Ni © || Sconish & Northn. | 16/9-17/6x | | Key. Consol... 14/419-15,412 
- 25/- | Ni Ni Asee £1 . .ccccccccese — 42 | 7 Allie 
neil 3 5a | 258. Burmah Oil fi. & .- (34%. B mk oa | | 19/—20/~ | +3d Amer. Indsts....... 18/—19/-  +6d 
12/10!;,_3/712' 10d pse 1ld psc Mexican Eagle M. “ ae | ~~ ile ? an ... 209-219 | ... | Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 17/6-18/6 se 
£42 | £3318, 6a 11 6 RoyalDutchf.100... £3853 +516 417 6¢ Insurance* ......... 17/9-18/9 | ... || Do. 2nd...... 15/—16/~ 
5116 3lp | t7lga@ $12!26 Shell Transport £1... Mise +132) 4 5 Of — a 139-146 43d — os... 15/—16/- 
53g 456 206 104. Trinidad Lease. £1... 5516, 513 0 ag Prem‘ | sarteie-15/9@ *.. a aa 15/9-16/9x id 
Miscellaneous el Cornhill deb.* ...... | 21/—21/9 , Elec. Inds. ......... 16/3-17/3 | .. ' 
ae | 3 || Se] 3 ¢ | Acrmted Bread £1... | 20°) ...| 3 0 0 | Gocnbill dope 7. | 13/9-14/9 | Metals & Min. 143-153 43d 
ae 20/- 9¢ 8c Allied News. w+ | 20/9 | —9d | 7 14 0 | Cor me et” | 13; 1 ee 
25/9 | 18/- 7¢|} 7c Amal. Metal £1 ...... | Siete ew | SE OT ene | s/—19/- |... || Brie. Emp. 1st Unit. | 17/3-18/3 
16/6 | 11/3 5a) 36 Amal. Press 10/- ... | 14/~ » | SM OC eae ee Do". | :16/6-17/6 | :.. || Brit. Gen. “C”... | 15/3-16/3 | ene : 
170 | Wns || Beet. 39 8 || Assoc. Brit. Fic. Sim | tage | eae ol Net invest, vic. [13/Mlg-A4/te's 5. || Rubber & Tin ...... W2te-1/4 | 1. tH 
aaiii,| tO || 268%e 25 ¢ | Assoc. News. Df. 5/- |/ 11/9 | —3d | 19 12 & Amsaumeed ......| 29-213 Brit. & Amer. ...... 15/—16/- | °.. ay 
88/112 67/6 |= = Tiga :15 6 Assoc. P. Cement £1 81/3 |... 59 9 ——— | t7/—18/- | 22. |\ Producers ........... 3/—8/6 - 
Ga/,| 210!) 63 @| 106 Barker(John) £1...... | 0/- | -1/3| 3 0 0 Gile-odiged nnssccose | 17/6-18/- | —3d || Domestic ......... | 7/—7/6 |: 
65/712 41/3 60 c | 85 c Beechams Pills Dt. 5/- 55 "4 eve } 7 14 0 S ae ea | 17/ —18/- Do. Priority... 9/3-9/9 
49/9 | 37/6 | m29%¢ |s32i3¢ Boots Pure Drug 5/- 42/6 | ... | 4 ; 0 Slee er ROS 18/l1p-19/1l2 + Lied Ist Prov. “A”... | 2/2 /-"| ... 
- | 23/112 7ige¢ 10 ¢ Borax Deterred = : one «| 7 Nil 0; 15 Moorgate” Do. an sid F ane +3d 
j i f ° = | serv / eee 
57/1010! 44/5 Ta ts » Bristol ‘Aero. 10) A | 5s) .7 eS | ee | ct: |isetecuve"Aé | 15/9169 | —iied 
363 7| $06 | 4a 812d Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 49/412}+Tid § 1 6 | Inv. Gas & Bln | EIT 6 | Selective“ B”...... 15,6-16/6x — Lod 
36/3 | 31/- 254a 56 British Match As 33/- 414 0 = a. | 13/9-14/9x. |. — ie . 
ads] gdite 8S tale Bethe Tob Zi | Be “he fF St Ie Bate PA ea Sid Be Tae pas | I 
2} 64/415 7a 10 British ygen . ee | 17/6-18/6 Sere nk, Ins. & Fin.... / oe 
62/- | 46/3 17126, Tloa Brockhouse(J.) £1.. : 52/6 | ... | : 7 : ee ne 13/7lo-14/712 British Bank Shrs. 20 aie | + 3d i 
Ot | 452 | Nile) 4 ¢ Cable & Wir. Ord.... | 53. | — lo Savings Unit ...... | 8/1012-9/6 |... Do. Insur. Shrs. 16 ID pw 
Tg «= 6 206) 15a) Carreras A Ord. £1.. | 734, + 1g, 410 : mn oo. | 13/9-149 | —Llod Four Square ......... oie 
pos 8/3 || 26¢| 25 ¢ || Crittal Mfg. Ord. s/- | 12/9 | a ; ‘ 3 || Brewery ........s00. a 
(6 | 38/3 | 10 c¢| 12i9¢ De Havilland Air. £1 | 47/6 +2/6 5 K on Protected Ist ...... | 
33/- ‘> | 27/9 | +6d| 610 0} ares | 46d fp 16/6-17/6 
/ 25/3 9e¢\ 9c | Dunlop £1 ............ | 8 0 0 || Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 18/9-19/9x + | eke 
38/6 35/- 10 6 5 a || Eastw Ord. £1... || 37/6 | ... | . | 13/9-14/9x) +3d 5 De. BE ..cree 16 | 
7 0 || Gold 3rd Ser 
16/3 | 9/9 || 10 ¢| 10 c || Blec. & Mus.Ind.10/-) 12/9 |<. | 717 9) 
15 a 5 : 













and offered Final dividend. Last tw k) Yield on 20%, basis. 

m ree b) Fi id (c) t two ( be 

. Prices are Commission nt Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. ( . share of Rs. 9. (p) A 

») i bonus of 5% free dun F Ve ield worked on a $2 bas s. o . (5) ‘Dividend before the 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 

dividend and 712% in deferred ordinary stock. Ww) 


early dividends. 


us te 
free of income tax. (v) Yield } worked on eo a onb% basis. 


e, aie (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
(d) 1712% ~ty t 
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Industry and Trade 


Encouraging Employment Returns.—The employ- 
ment returns for July confirm the slightly more confident 
tone of recent reports from industrial centres which gave 
rise to the belief that the recession in British business 
activity has been arrested, at least temporarily. As the 
table below shows, the number of insured persons aged 
sixteen to sixty-four in employment in Great Britain rose 
by 38,000 to 11,371,000 between June 13th and July 
18th. Nor can this increase be attributed to seasonal 
influences, for The Economist index of employment, which 
is adjusted for seasonal variations, rose from 109 (1935 = 
100) in June to 1094 in July. The increase in employ- 
ment between June and July is reflected in a reduction 
of 29,796 to 1,773,116 in the number of insured and un- 
insured persons aged fourteen and over on the registers 
of employment exchanges in Great Britain. Compared 
with a year ago, however, employment shows an appre- 
ciable reduction, and unemployment a substantial rise. 
Thus, if allowance is made for the changes in the method 
of counting introduced last September, the numbers of 
insured persons employed, and of registered unemployed, 
in Great Britain last month were 300,000 smaller and 
448,000 higher, respectively, than in July, 1937: — 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(In thousands) 


Registered unemployed | Insured persons aged 
aged 14 and over Percentage 16-64 employed 


(ancl. agriculture) of insured (excl. agriculture) 
‘ : persons i ‘. 
| (aged16-64) 
: unem- | | Index, 
| Of — ployed | | adjusted 
in | wholly (excl. ' | for 
Total unem- agriculture), NU™Mber | seasonal 
ployed | | variations 
| | (1935 - 100) 
| { i 
1937—June 21st 1,357 | 1,089 | 10:0 | 11,613 Lily 
July 26th 1,379 | 1,069 | 9-9 11,623 112 
August 23rd 1,359 1,039 9-7 | 11,672 Li2!> 
Sept. 13th* . 
Old basis | 1,389 1,119 3-8 11,662 1i2\> 
_Newbasis| 1,339 1,091 9-5 | 11,706 Li2ip 
Oct. 18th 1,390 | 1,160 99 | 11,659 112 
Nov. 15th 1,499 1,228 10-7 | 21,573 lilt» 
Dec. 13th | = 1,665 1,284 11-8 | 11,437 1091» 
i938—Jan. 17th 1,828 | 1,419 12.9 | 11,309 1101) 
Feb. 14th | 1,810 | 1,405 | 12:8 ; 411,324 110 
March 14th 1,749 1,350 | 2:5 ; 11,380 10915 
April 4th 1,748 1,321 12°5 11,390 109 
May 16th | 1,779 1,314 12:7 11,375 | 109 
June 13th =| 1,803 | 1,269 13-0 11,333 109 
sete 11,371 10915 


July 18th | 1,773 1,244 


* Method of counting unemployed altered in September, 1937. 


Last month’s improvement, however, was not general. An 
analysis of changes in unemployment by districts shows 
reductions in London, South Eastern, South Western and 
North Western England, as well as in Wales, but increases 
in the Midlands, South Eastern and Northern England, 
and Scotland. The reduction in unemployment between 
June and July was most marked in the cotton and dis- 
tributive trades, in agriculture, textile bleaching, printing 
and dyeing, and in the tinplate, wool textile and foot- 
wear industries. On the other hand, there was a substan- 
tial increase in unemployment in the coal-mining, build- 
ing and public works contracting trades. 


‘ 


* * * 


Employment Since 1927.—The trend of em- 
ployment in Great Britain since 1927 is shown in the 
accompanying diagram, based on the Ministry of Labour’s 
estimates of the number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 
at work (including agriculture). Allowance is made in 
these estimates for persons out of work through sickness 
and trade disputes; the continuity of the estimates was 
broken last September, when the Ministry of Labour 
changed its method of counting unemployed persons. 


Despite the appreciable decline in employment since last 
autumn, the number at work is still considerably higher 
than in 1929. While it would be rash to assume that last 
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month’s improvement marks a change of trend, there are 
some indications that the forces making for recession have 
lost momentum. But there is as yet no conclusive evidence 
of a revival in the autumn. 


* * * 


Egyptian Yarn Price Agreement.—Spinners of 
Egyptian cotton yarns in Lancashire have decided to 
renew the price agreement, which has been in operation 
for eighteen months, for a further period of twelve 
months. This scheme is being supported by the owners 
of 86 per cent. of the spindles concerned. It is reported 
that four firms have withdrawn from the agreement, 
but it is hoped that before the end of this month these 
firms will decide to continue to adhere to the scheme. 
A few days ago the committee administering the scheme 
decided to offer a rebate of 5 per cent. from the gross price 
of yarns to all customers undertaking to confine their 
purchases to members of the agreement. It is hoped 
by this method to force some of the outside firms into 
the scheme. Apparently, the response from customers 
has so far been satisfactory. 


* * * 


Prices of Primary Products.—The hectic scramble 
for primary products during the winter of 1936-37, cul- 
minating in March last year, was followed by a headlong 
fall in prices which continued, almost without interruption, 
until the end of last May. Early last June, however, the 
downward movement suddenly gave way to a revival. As 
the table below shows, the prices of the principal primary 
products, with the notable exception of wheat, are now 
higher than at the beginning of June, but all of them remain 
substantially below those quoted at the end of March last 


year. Price changes, however, have been far from 
uniform : — 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 


March 31, June 1, August 10, 
1937 1938 1938 








d. £ 28° é@ £ s.d. 
B pantend ont sees per von | 72 17 6 | 3218 9 < : ; 
ieikulailied sed perton | 31 15 0 13 63 1 
Spelter, G.O.B................ perton | 33 12 6 1117 6 13 16 3 
Tin, standard cash ......... perton 294 0 0 (163 0 0 194 0 0 
Cotton, Am. nid. he clocaied per lb. | 0 0 8: 0 0 429 0 0 7 
» Queensland............ perlb.| 0 2 7 S 84F 1 8 3 
Rubber, smoked sheet...” per lb. | 0 1 13 | 0 0 5%) 0 O 748 
Ww nearest future... per 100 Ib./ 010 1 05 9 05 5 
Sugar, centrifugals......... percwt.| 0 6 9 0 5 ili 0 5 3% 








The immediate cause of the sudden upward movement of 
prices last June was the growing belief of impending 
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economic revival in the United States, which normally con- 
sumes a large proportion of the world’s output of primary 
products. The improvement was facilitated by the reduc- 
tion in consumers’ stocks during the preceding period ef 
falling prices. But, as the hesitancy of recent weeks showed, 
consumers are not yet prepared to begin a large-scale re- 
stocking movement. Indeed, the movement of prices may be 
erratic until there is more conclusive evidence of recovery 
in the United States. 


* * * 


Supplies of Dairy Produce.—The Imperial 
Economic Committee’s annual report on dairy produce 
supplies in this country contains a valuable collection of 
statistics and information. The latest volume* covers 
the calendar year 1937, when the prices of most dairy 
products were rising. As a result, the total value of British 
imports of dairy produce, pig and poultry products, at 
£117 millions, was £9 millions higher than in 1936 and 
{17 millions higher than in 1935. Imports of butter were 
slightly smaller in volume, but imports of cheese, 
milk powder, eggs and bacon were all larger. Owing, 
however, to the fall in the home production of these 
commodities, total supplies were less; the per capita 
consumption of eggs in 1937 is estimated at 156, against 
158 in 1937, and that of butter at 24°8 Ib., compared with 
25 Ib. in 1936 and 25-2 Ib. in 1934 and 1935. 


* * * 


Butter and Margarine.—This recent fall in butur 
consumption has been compensated by an increase in the 
use of margarine. As the accompanying diagram shows, 
sales of margarine have varied directly with the price of 
butter and have been little affected by the comparatively 
small changes in the price of margarine itself. The fall in 
the retail price of butter from about Is. 63d. per Ib. in 
1930 to about 114d. per Ib. in 1934 brought an increase of 
63 lb. in the consumption per head: during these years, 
in spite of a slight fall in margarine prices, the consumption 
of margarine also declined from about 11.8 Ib. per head to 
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7.9 lb. From 1934 onwards, when butter prices began to 
rise, sales of margarine showed a steady increase to 8.91b. 
in 1937. Nevertheless, the period of low butter prices has 
resulted in an increase in its use, partly at the expense of 
Margarine; the average price of butter in 1937 was nearly 
the same as in 1932, but consumption last year was more 
than 3 Ib. per head greater, while that of margarine was 
slightly lower than in 1932. But a further rise in butter 
Prices, or another trade depression accompanied by a 
reduction in the purchasing power of the working classes, 
would undoubtedly cause the demand for butter to fall off 
and increase still more the substitution of margarine. 


* 


Dairy Produce Supplies, 1937.” H.M. Stationery Office. 
2s. 6d. net, 
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Increased Cobalt Supplies.—World production of 
cobalt, which has more than doubled in the past three years, 
rose sharply in the first half of 1938. Figures from the 
various sources of supply, so far as available, suggest that 
the world output of the metal reached a total of about 3.5 
million Ibs. in the first six months of 1938, compared with 
less than 2.5 million Ibs. in the corresponding period of 
last year. The Rhokana Corporation in Northern Rhodesia, 
at present the largest producer, reported an output of 
1,428,000 Ibs. between January and June, compared with 
1,047,000 Ibs. in the same period of last year, and the 
output of French Morocco has also increased. Some years 
ago such an expansion in production (if it had been 
allowed by the International Cobalt Association) would 
have seriously affected the price, since the bulk of the 
metal was used as a pigment in the china and glass indus- 
tries, where demand is limited. Recently, however, greater 
use has been made of cobalt in steel alloys, and the rapid 
re-armament has enormously stimulated the demand for 
this metal. Consequently, the remarkable expansion of the 
output of cobalt has proceeded simultaneously with a 
rising price level; the average price for the first six months 
of 1938, at 8s. 64d. per Ib., was 1s. 6d. per Ib. higher than 
that in the corresponding period of 1937. 


* * * 


British Stocks of Metals.—The possibility of a re- 
vival in the demand for metals in the autumn and the 
political uncertainty in Europe have increased public 
interest in domestic stocks of metals, on which business 
on the London Metal Exchange is largely based. It is re- 
assuring from these aspects that stocks have risen consider- 
ably in the past twelve months. On July 31, 1938, total 
stocks of copper in the official warehouses of the London 
Metal Exchange aggregated 36,537 long tons, compared 
with 31,529 tons on December 31, 1937, and 18,989 tons 
on July 31, 1937. Tin stocks advanced from 2,062 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 2,438 tons at the end of 
December, 1937, and 7,228 tons at the end of last 
month. Stocks of spelter increased from 20,469 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 24,574 tons at the end of July, 
1938, after having been down to 19,852 tons at the end 
of last year. Lead stocks rose from 6,215 tons at the end 
of July, 1937, to 7,004 tons at the end of the year, and 
8.996 tons at the end of July. At present stocks of lead, 
spelter and copper are at a more or less normal level, while 
stocks of tin are well above normal. There is therefore no 
immediate scarcity of supplies, and as the production of all 
these metals, except tin, is maintained at a fairly high 
rate and can be raised at short notice, the level of stocks 
in the official warehouses appears to be large enough to 
meet any revival in industrial demand. 


* * * 


American Cotton Crop.—At the beginning of this 
week the United States Government published its first 
estimate of the cotton crop for 1938-39. The forecast, at 
11,988,000 bales, was nearly 500,000 bales more than ex- 
pected, and when business was resumed in New York and 
Liverpool, prices declined about 3d. per Ib., but since then 
part of the fall has been recovered. Last season, as the 
table below shows, America produced a “ miracle” crop 
of 18,946,000 bales, but this year the area under cultiva- 
tion has been reduced by 23 per cent. and the yield per 
acre is estimated at 217.9 lb., against 223.3 Ib. in August 
last year. The Department of Agriculture indicates that 
allowance has been made, as in the past, for the probable 
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Industry and Trade 


Encouraging Employment Returns.—The employ- 
ment returns for July confirm the slightly more confident 
tone of recent reports from industrial centres which gave 
rise to the belief that the recession in British business 
activity has been arrested, at least temporarily. As the 
table below shows, the number of insured persons aged 
sixteen to sixty-four in employment in Great Britain rose 
by 38,000 to 11,371,000 between June 13th and July 
18th. Nor can this increase be attributed to seasonal 
influences, for The Economist index of employment, which 
is adjusted for seasonal variations, rose from 109 (1935= 
100) in June to 1094 in July. The increase in employ- 
ment between June and July is reflected in a reduction 
of 29,796 to 1,773,116 in the number of insured and un- 
insured persons aged fourteen and over on the registers 
of employment exchanges in Great Britain. Compared 
with a year ago, however, employment shows an appre- 
ciable reduction, and unemployment a substantial rise. 
Thus, if allowance is made for the changes in the method 
of counting introduced last September, the numbers of 
insured persons employed, and of registered unemployed, 
in Great Britain last month were 300,000 smaller and 
448,000 higher, respectively, than in July, 1937: — 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(In thousands) 


Registered unemployed Insured persons aged 
aged 14 and over _ Percentage 16-64 employed 


(incl, agriculture) of insured (excl, agriculture) 
: __| persons a — 
| (aged 16-64) | 
| S ; unem- | | Index, 
| Of oe ployed | adjusted 
in wholly (excl. | ay | for 
Total } unem- (agriculture); Number | seasonal 
| ployed | Variations 
| (1935 100) 
| | | 
1937—June 21st 1,357 | 1,089 | 10-0 | 11,613 11s 
July 26th 1379 | 1,069 | 99 | 11,623 | 112- 
August 23rd; 1,359 1,089 | 97 | 11,672 L12!o 
Sept. 13th* 2 
Old basis | 1,389 1,119 9-8 | £1,662 112\> 
New basis 1,339 1,091 95 | 11,706 Li2\s 
Oct. 18th 1,390 1,160 9-9 11,659 112 
Nov. 15th | 1,499 1,228 |; 10-7 | 11,573 LL Ls 
Dec. 13th 1,665 1,284 11-8 11,437 | 10915 
1938—Jan. 17th 1,828 1,419 12-9 | : 1101. 
Feb. 14th | 1,810 1405 | 12-8 | 411,324 110 
March 14th 1,749 1,350 | 12-5 | 11,380 10915 
April 4th | 1,748 1,321 12-5 11,390 109 
May 16th | = 1,779 1,314 12:7 11,375 109 
June 13th | — 1,803 1,269 13-0 | 11,333 109 
July 18th =| 1,773 1,244 i | 41,371 10919 


* Method of counting unemployed altered in September, 1937. 


Last month’s improvement, however, was not general. An 
analysis of changes in unemployment by districts shows 
reductions in London, South Eastern, South Western and 
North Western England, as well as in Wales, but increases 
in the Midlands, South Eastern and Northern England 
and Scotland. The reduction in unemployment between 
June and July was most marked in the cotton and dis- 
tributive trades, in agriculture, textile bleaching, printing 
and dyeing, and in the tinplate, wool textile and foot- 
wear industries. On the other hand, there was a substan- 
tial increase in unemployment in the coal-mining, build- 
ing and public works contracting trades. 


* * *” 


Employment Since 1927.—The trend of em- 
ployment in Great Britain since 1927 is shown in the 
accompanying diagram, based on the Ministry of Labour’s 
estimates of the number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 
at work (including agriculture). Allowance is made in 
these estimates for persons out of work through sickness 
and trade disputes; the continuity of the estimates was 
broken last September, when the Ministry of Labour 
changed its method of counting unemployed persons. 


Despite the appreciable decline in employment since last 
autumn, the number at work is still considerably higher 
than in 1929. While it would be rash to assume that last 
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month’s improvement marks a change of trend, there are 
some indications that the forces making for recession have 
lost momentum. But there is as yet no conclusive evidence 
of a revival in the autumn. 


* * * 


Egyptian Yarn Price Agreement.—Spinners of 
Egyptian cotton yarns in Lancashire have decided to 
renew the price agreement, which has been in operation 
for eighteen months, for a further period of twelve 
months. This scheme is being supported by the owners 
of 86 per cent. of the spindles concerned. It is reported 
that four firms have withdrawn from the agreement, 
but it is hoped that before the end of this month these 
firms will decide to continue to adhere to the scheme. 
A few days ago the committee administering the scheme 
decided to offer a rebate of 5 per cent. from the gross price 
of yarns to all customers undertaking to confine their 
purchases to members of the agreement. It is hoped 
by this method to force some of the outside firms into 
the scheme. Apparently, the response from customers 
has so far been satisfactory. 


* * * 


Prices of Primary Products.—The hectic scramble 
for primary products during the winter of 1936-37, cul- 
minating in March last year, was followed by a headlong 
fall in prices which continued, almost without interruption, 
until the end of last May. Early last June, however, the 
downward movement suddenly gave way to a revival. As 
the table below shows, the prices of the principal primary 
products, with the notable exception of wheat, are now 
higher than at the beginning of June, but all of them remain 
substantially below those quoted at the end of March last 
year. Price changes, however, have been far from 
uniform : — 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 





e June 1, | August 10, 

1937 | 195 

d £ 4a | £34 

s. . 8. ° | $s. a. 

Cc » standard cash ....., perton | 72 17 6 3218 9 | 41 3 9 
Lenk, cok ole Soshupiarican cea perton | 31 15 0 1363 | 6 3 

AL  ) eae perton | 33 12 6 1117 6 | 1316 3 
Tin, standard cash ......... perton 204 0 0 |163 0 0 194 0 0 
on, Am. mid............. per Ib. | 0 0 8-09) 0 0 429 00 479 
Wool, Queensiand............ perlb.| 0 2 7 0 111 020. 
Rubber, smoked sheet... Ib. | 0 1 13, | 0 0 5%e| 0 O 758 

Wheat, nearest future... per 100 Ib.| 010 1 05 9 03 3 
069 0 5 Mz) 0 5 3s 


Sugar, centrifugals......... per cwt. 


The immediate cause of the sudden upward movement 0 
prices last June was the growing belief of impending 
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economic revival in the United States, which normally con- 
sumes a large proportion of the world’s output of primary 
products. The improvement was facilitated by the reduc- 
tion in consumers’ stocks during the preceding period of 
falling prices. But, as the hesitancy of recent weeks showed, 
consumers are not yet prepared to begin a large-scale re- 
stocking movement. Indeed, the movement of prices may be 
erratic until there is more conclusive evidence of recovery 
in the United States. 


* * * 


Supplies of Dairy Produce.—The Imperial 
Economic Committee’s annual report on dairy produce 
supplies in this country contains a valuable collection of 
statistics and information. The latest volume* covers 
the calendar year 1937, when the prices of most dairy 
products were rising. As a result, the total value of British 
imports of dairy produce, pig and poultry products, at 
£117 millions, was £9 millions higher than in 1936 and 
{£17 millions higher than in 1935. Imports of butter were 
slightly smaller in volume, but imports of cheese, 
milk powder, eggs and bacon were all larger. Owing, 
however, to the fall in the home production of these 
commodities, total supplies were less; the per capita 
consumption of eggs in 1937 is estimated at 156, against 
158 in 1937, and that of butter at 24°8 Ib., compared with 
25 Ib. in 1936 and 25-2 Ib. in 1934 and 1935. 


* * * 


Butter and Margarine.—This recent fall in butur 
consumption has been compensated by an increase in the 
use of margarine. As the accompanying diagram shows, 
sales of margarine have varied directly with the price of 
butter and have been little affected by the comparatively 
small changes in the price of margarine itself. The fall in 
the retail price of butter from about Is. 63d. per Ib. in 
1930 to about 114d. per Ib. in 1934 brought an increase of 
63 lb. in the consumption per head: during these years, 
in spite of a slight fall in margarine prices, the consumption 
of margarine also declined from about 11.8 Ib. per head to 
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7.9 lb. From 1934 onwards, when butter prices began to 
rise, sales of margarine showed a steady increase to 8.91b. 
in 1937. Nevertheless, the period of low butter prices has 
resulted in an increase in its use, partly at the expense of 
Margarine; the average price of butter in 1937 was nearly 
the same as in 1932, but consumption last year was more 
than 3 Ib. per head greater, while that of margarine was 
slightly lower than in 1932. But a further rise in butter 
Prices, or another trade depression accompanied by a 
reduction in the purchasing power of the working classes, 
would undoubtedly cause the demand for butter to fall off 
and increase still more the substitution of margarine. 


* “Dairy Produce Supplies, 1937.” H.M. Stationery Office. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Increased Cobalt Supplies.—World production of 
cobalt, which has more than doubled in the past three years, 
rose sharply in the first half of 1938. Figures from the 
various sources of supply, so far as available, suggest that 
the world output of the metal reached a total of about 3.5 
million Ibs. in the first six months of 1938, compared with 
less than 2.5 million lbs. in the corresponding period of 
last year. The Rhokana Corporation in Northern Rhodesia, 
at present the largest producer, reported an output of 
1,428,000 Ibs. between January and June, compared with 
1,047,000 Ibs. in the same period of last year, and the 
output of French Morocco has also increased. Some years 
ago such an expansion in production (if it had been 
allowed by the International Cobalt Association) would 
have seriously affected the price, since the bulk of the 
metal was used as a pigment in the china and glass indus- 
tries, where demand is limited. Recently, however, greater 
use has been made of cobalt in steel alloys, and the rapid 
re-armament has enormously stimulated the demand for 
this metal. Consequently, the remarkable expansion of the 
output of cobalt has proceeded simultaneously with a 
rising price level; the average price for the first six months 
of 1938, at 8s. 63d. per Ib., was 1s. 6d. per Ib. higher than 
that in the corresponding period of 1937. 


* * * 


British Stocks of Metals.—The possibility of a re- 
vival in the demand for metals in the autumn and the 
political uncertainty in Europe have increased public 
interest in domestic stocks of metals, on which business 
on the London Metal Exchange is largely based. It is re- 
assuring from these aspects that stocks have risen consider- 
ably in the past twelve months. On July 31, 1938, total 
stocks of copper in the official warehouses of the London 
Metal Exchange aggregated 36,537 long tons, compared 
with 31,529 tons on December 31, 1937, and 18,989 tons 
on July 31, 1937. Tin stocks advanced from 2,062 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 2,438 tons at the end of 
December, 1937, and 7,228 tons at the end of last 
month. Stocks of spelter increased from 20,469 tons at 
the end of July, 1937, to 24,574 tons at the end of July, 
1938, after having been down to 19,852 tons at the end 
of last year. Lead stocks rose from 6,215 tons at the end 
of July, 1937, to 7,004 tons at the end of the year, and 
8.996 tons at the end of July. At present stocks of lead, 
spelter and copper are at a more or less normal level, while 
stocks of tin are well above normal. There is therefore no 
immediate scarcity of supplies, and as the production of all 
these metals, except tin, is maintained at a fairly high 
rate and can be raised at short notice, the level of stocks 
in the official warehouses appears to be large enough to 
meet any revival in industrial demand. 


* * * 


American Cotton Crop.—At the beginning of this 
week the United States Government published its first 
estimate of the cotton crop for 1938-39. The forecast, at 
11,988,000 bales, was nearly 500,000 bales more than ex- 
pected, and when business was resumed in New York and 
Liverpool, prices declined about 3d. per Ib., but since then 
part of the fall has been recovered. Last season, as the 
table below shows, America produced a “ miracle” crop 
of 18,946,000 bales, but this year the area under cultiva- 
tion has been reduced by 23 per cent. and the yield per 
acre is estimated at 217.9 Ib., against 223.3 Ib. in August 
last year. The Department of Agriculture indicates that 
allowance has been made, as in the past, for the probable 
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CoTTroN PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


| 











Production | condition on | Yield per 

(In thousands of August Ist one 

500 Ib. bales) | per cent. ib. 

| | 

049 74 | 212-7 
FE 13 - aaa 
BED kacdboesence 9,6 

0,638 74 184-2 

10, 
ilies 12,399 72 197-6 
RS 18,946 } 81 266-9 
Forecast 1938 11,988 78 | 217-9 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


TRADE in most centres is still affected 
by local holidays. There is, however, a 
better tone in the Glasgow coal mar- 
ket. More inquiries are also recorded in 
this area for steel and output shows a 
slight improvement. The estimate of 
the United States cotton crop has been 
a bearish factor in Manchester, where 
there are fears of a further fall in cotton 
prices. 


Coal 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — North- 
umberland steam collieries working 
under a system of curtailed production 
are in a slightly better position, but it 
will take considerably more trade to pro- 
vide for full production and clear some 
of the stocks. The Durham section is 
very quiet, collieries being fortunate to 
work a full week. Local industrial trade 
shows no improvement and buyers 
abroad have no interest in the market. 
Patent oven coke has a steady outlet to 
the Scandinavian countries, but owing 
to the lack of home trade most makers 
are curtailing production. 


* 


Glasgow.—The rather brighter 
market which has developed since the 
pit holidays is well maintained. In the 
export branch new business has not 
materially expanded from its recent 
meagre volume, but contract supplies 
are being taken up more regularly, and 
increasing stocks are a less common fea- 
ture. Washed nuts are moving fairly 
steadily all round, with pearls fully 
booked up for some time ahead. Apart 
from one or two prime brands, how- 
ever, round coal is freely available. 
There are more indications of a stock- 
ing movement in house coal, and 
washed nuts are finding a better outlet 
to the public utility undertakings. 


* 


Cardiff.—The Greek Pelopenese 
Railways have invited prices for the 
supply of about 29,000 tons of large 
coals or patent fuel, while the T 


Crop 
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week and there seems little likelihood 
of any early expansion in the volume 
of business. As yet, however, there was 
no sign of any general easing in prices 
and only in very few instances have 
sellers made concessions. Shipments, 
foreign and coastwise, were severely 
curtailed last week on account of the 
holidays. They amounted to 184,000 
tons compared with 366,700 tons in 
the previous week and 235,269 tons in 
the same period of last year. For the 
current year to date exports from the 
South Wales ports totalled 11,588,339 
tons, against 12,051,927 tons a year 
ago. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—Holiday conditions con- 
tinue to influence the iron and steel 
markets and will be much in evidence 
for the remainder of this month, 
according to the official report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange. In 
many districts consuming works will 
close down for the annual break and 
deliveries of steel will be suspended. 
Business in the pig iron section of the 
market has been on a restricted scale 
for some time and the majority of users 
are working on their stocks. As a re- 
sult mew orders are scarce; but it is 
reported that inroads are being made in 
the heavy accumulations which have 
weighed on the market since the begin- 
ning of the year. The demand for some 
of the special descriptions of pig iron 
which are largely used by the heavy 
engineering works is well maintained. 


The situation in the semi-finished 
steel department is not likely to show 
any signs of improvement until later 
in the year when the autumn demand 
begins to make itself felt. Considerable 
stocks exist at consumers’ works and 
although these are being gradually ab- 
sorbed they are sufficient in the present 
state of the demand to check new pur- 


There is an irregular demand for 
finished steel; but recently business in 
some of the lighter descriptions tas 
been more active. In the heavy steel 
branches of the industry, production 
continues at a good rate and the works 
have enough in hand to keep them 
employed for some months. Export 
Orders of importance are scarce; but 
lately there has been some expansion in 
the volume of inquiry from overseas 
markets. 
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ravages by the boll weevil, but reports suggest that los; 
from this source will be slightly below the average. Much 
however, still depends on the weather in the cotton belt 
during the next two months. In view of these Statistics, 
there is every indication that supplies this season will be far 
larger than consumption, and that the carry-over next July 
will be the largest ever known. A period of relatively low 
prices for cotton may therefore be expected, although any 
important decline in prices may be checked by the possi- 
bility of a loan from the United States Government to the 
farmers. The granting of such a loan is mandatory if the 
price in Southern markets falls below a level of about 
8.30 cents, or if the crop at any time should be estimated 
by the Government to exceed 13,000,000 bales 


Middiesbrough.—Business on the 
iron and steel market is extremely quiet 
as is usual during August, and five 
more blast-furnaces have been or wil! 
be put out of operation during the next 
few days. Shipments of pig iron from 
the Tees for the first nine days of 
August amounted to 1,197 tons, against 
670 tons during the same period in 
July, one parcel being shipped to Scot- 
land. In the steel trade it is almost 
impossible to get re-rollers to accept 
deliveries of semi-manufactured steel 
There has been some improvement in 
demand for lighter steel, whilst pro- 
ducers of heavy finished steel continue 
well employed. Owing to the reduced 
number of blast-furnaces now operat- 
ing there is little demand for blast- 
furnace coke, and importations of 
foreign ore are considerably reduced 
There is no demand for iron and stee! 
scrap. Next week is the local holiday 
week and steelworks and foundries will 
be closed. 


* 


Giasgow.—Holiday conditions still 
influence the markets in some direc- 
tions, but generally in this district there 
has been more business placed and in- 
quiries are more promising. Steelmakers 
are busy and have booked a fair ton- 
nage during the week. Demand for 
black and galvanised sheets also shows 
some improvement. Bookings of light 
structural material have been particu- 
larly good and include some valuable 
contracts for Glasgow firms. In almost 
all branches business shows a slight im- 
provement over recent weeks. 


* 


Cardiff.—The tinplate trade was 
slow to settle down after the interrup- 
tions of holiday week. Export demand 
was weak and again little business we 
concluded; steel sheets were in slow 


— 
Tinplate Industry Statistics 


Week ended 
24, July 16, July 23, 
-S 1938 1938 


— é Se 738-32 46:48 «43:95 
Week coded ‘ 

uly 28, Aug. 

Aug I 38 1938 

Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments .............+: 6206 5,942 = 5,15! 

Stocks ( and 1439 

OD CUD cc conssccddestiecs 1,442 = 5,173 ’ 


at 
Thirty-one Weeks end>. 8 
Aug. 4. ! 
Aug. 3,1937 Aug oe 


_ 257,164 151,349 
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request. The statistical position of the 
tinplate and sheet industry is shown in 


the accompanying table. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — The 
United States Government’s crop esti- 
mate of 11,988,000 bales was about 
500,000 bales more than expected. It is 
quite evident that the crop has made a 
good start. The fall in prices has not 
been important, selling of futures being 
checked by the probability of a Govern- 
ment loan to farmers. It has been an- 
other unsatisfactory week for spinners. 
Only hand-to-mouth buying has oc- 
curred in the American section, and 
curtailment of output tends, if any- 
thing, to increase. In the Egyptian 
branch considerable interest has been 
taken in the change in the price-fixing 
scheme. A special rebate of 5 per cent. 
from the gross price of yarns has been 
made to firms who will undertake to do 
all their business with mills in the 
agreement. This decision has caused 
some confusion. Cloth demand has 
continued very restricted, and the turn- 
over has again consisted of retail lots 
to meet the urgent requirements of 
buyers. In all sections of the market 
there is a distinct fear of lower prices, 
owing to the enormous supplies of raw 
cotton. 


aa 


Jute (Dundee).—Business in the 
jute trade continues slow and the 
accumulation of orders for yarns and 
cloth over the holiday period has been 
small. Prices are well maintained, but 
spinners and manufacturers are still 
unable to obtain the higher terms so 
necessary to meet the recent advance in 
prices for raw jute, which have been 
fluctuating to some extent. No further 
progress has been made in Calcutta 
with the expected agreement amongst 
the mills for a restriction of produc- 
tion. Only a very small proportion of 
the mills are refusing to sign the draft 
agreement, and it may be that the other 
mills, merchants, shippers and brokers 
will boycott them in order to force 
them to co-operate with the majority. 
The prolonged controversy continues, 
with no sign of any immediate settle- 
ment, and all the time stocks of goods 
m Calcutta are increasing; stocks of 
hessians are estimated at 433 million 
yards, compared with 186 million yards 
on January Ist of this year, while stocks 
of sackings have risen from 82 million 
yards to 188 million yards. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE downward trend of the prices of 
Primary products continued during the 
Past week, an indication that con- 
Sumers are not yet prepared to start a 
large-scale re-stocking | movement. 
Nevertheless, current prices still re- 
main above those quoted before the 
upward movement in June. In retro- 
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spect the sudden rise of prices in June 
appears to have been in the nature of a 
false start, though additional evidence 
of economic recovery in the United 
States might well initiate a further 
spurt. Moody’s index of the prices of 
staple commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 
146.8 to 142.9 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. A month ago the in- 
a — at 146.0 and a year ago at 


Metals 


Copper.—As a result of the holi- 
day influences and the more reserved 
advices from the United States, the 
copper market was much quieter. The 
turnover on the London Metal Ex- 
change this week contracted consider- 
ably and the standard cash price, at 
£41 3s. 9d. per ton, closed with a net 
loss of 10s. Nevertheless, the under- 
tone of the market has remained firm 
and operators are looking for an im- 
provement in the autumn. Whether this 
optimism is justified depends primarily 
on the trade outlook in the United 
States, which is at present still as 
obscure as ever in the last three months. 


7 


Tin.—Tin has fluctuated within 
narrow limits this week and closed 
at £194 per ton, a loss of £1 Ss. on last 
week’s close. There has been again very 
little demand on consumers’ account, 
and although recently an increase in 
the activity of the Welsh tinplate in- 
dustry has taken place, current con- 
sumption of tin is still disappointingly 
low. The I.T.C. appointed last week 
Mr R. G. Mills, a director of various 
companies dealing with Brazilian pro- 
duce, as manager of the buffer pool. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Both metals 
moved in sympathy with the copper 
and tin markets. Lead closed 6s. 3d. 
down at £14 6s. 3d. per ton, while 
spelter lost 1s. 3d., to close at 
£13 16s. 3d. per ton. Turnover of both 
products was very small this week. 
Stocks of zinc in the United States fell 
from 3,500 short tons in June to 
146,200 short tons in July. This fall, 
the first decline since August, 1937, was 
due to the increase in deliveries from 
29,250 short tons to 33,800 short tons, 
while production fell by 430 tons to 
30,360 tons. Even at the higher level, 
however, deliveries remained still well 
below the level of July, 1937, when they 
amounted to 49,700 short tons. The 
level of metal stocks in this country is 
discussed in a note on page 341. 


Grains 


WHEAT prices sagged further last week, 
and are generally 1s. to Is. 9d. per 
quarter lower, particularly in the for- 
ward positions. The latest estimates of 
the American winter wheat crop are 


about 25 million quarters lower than 
the previous ones, which was not un- 
expected. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has fixed a flat rate of 80 cents a bushel, 
on the basis of No. 1, Northern, Fort 
William, as the price to growers for 
the 1938 crop. As there is no differen- 
tiation over the season, it is expected 
that there will be heavy marketings 
directly after the harvest. Maize prices 
also weakened at the close of the week; 
buyers are waiting for more definite in- 
formation on prospective crops of 
wheat and barley. Barley prices also 
declined, with a slow demand and sell- 
ing pressure from Russia; at present 
prices, barley is highly competitive with 
maize as a feeding stuff, a relationship 
which may be expected to continue in 
view of the short Argentine maize 
crop. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—The meat trade has 
been dull and prices have tended to sag. 
The bacon market has been steadier, 
but prices of Dominion butter, after 
being firmly held early in the week, de- 
clined later by about Is. per cwt. Eggs 
were dearer and English (15-154 Ib.) 
were quoted at 17s. to 17s. 6d. per great 
hundred. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Spot sugar 
prices were unchanged during the 
week, but forward rates were reduced 
by 14d. per cwt. Cocoa, coffee and tea 
prices were firmly held, against a 
moderate demand. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—There was 
a good demand for the moderate sup- 
plies of English potatoes and prices 
were generally higher than a week ago. 
After a dragging trade over the week- 
end, demand for fruit and other vege- 
tables improved; lettuces sold well and 
prices of English tomatoes rose to 3s.- 
Ss. per 12 lb. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds. — Markets 
generally are quiet and affected by the 
trend in wheat prices; the expectation 
of good crops of linseed in the United 
States and Argentine also has a depress- 
ing effect. Little business was done in 
this product, or in Egyptian cotton- 
seed. The price of linseed oil has again 
fallen to nearly the lowest quotation of 
this year. The demand for cotton oil 
is quiet and that for oil cakes has 
sharply fallen. 


* 


Rubber.—The market has been 
dull and prices steady; standard sheet 
on the spot closed at 7i#d. per Ib., a 
gain of yd. per lb. on the week. The 
increase in stocks outside the regulated 
area in June amounted to 1,727 tons. 





~~ 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 3, Aug 10, 
1938 


1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 





GRAIN, etc.- 
® heat— s. ad s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 ib. ........ 200 . 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWt.  .....s000 8 0 8 
Liv. Oct., per cental ..........0+ 5 7 5 
Fi our, per 280 lb.— 
Straights, d/d London _......... 29 6 2 
fw 0 29 
Manitoba, €X StOre .......0er00+00 L 31 6 30 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. .....-.00.e0000 8 7 7 
Ss nai 9 1 8 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 ib... 31 6 3 
Race, No. 2 Burma, per CWL.....- a 9 
MEAT 
Beet, per 8 Ib. — 4 
English long sides............+0¢ { : : 5 
Argenune chilled hinds ...... { ; : : 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— s . 4 
English wethers § .......0.00000- 4 
: P 5 0 4 
N.Z. frozen wethers ......... + : ; ; 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
Pike GID. nniscisccnrctensennnes 4 : " : 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... : : ; 
BACON (per cwt.)— 
English 0 103 
Danish 0 103 
Dutch ; 
Irish secre eeeeeeeseerseseeeeeseseoeses ; 105 
BAMS (per cwt.)— 
Can 106 0 106 
BRIE. coccccoccnsccocscoocescce 108 0 108 
WRI aii césccacincnsconen 4 on . a 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— “ 
PTR cccecsenn hioneeanansia {i21 9 puis 
New Zealand ......cec-c0+es-s eS {135 9 plz 
25 0 125 
ERNIE x octevncteccacenmnnenbonnte’ { : 36 0 126 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian {7% 0 7% 
scokiound sseseeresreneeneee ) 89 QO 80 
f 9 OV 
Di TE sccnincnctanieciion L 69 65 70 
English Cheddars — .......00.0000- J a ; - 
ol Jf #8 0 50 
EPUINEEA . ssacnccecssocsseoteenseante L 56 0 56 
COCOA (per cwt.)— fs 
, 24 90 24 
Accra, Gok coccccccccccccccccccoscocsss 24 3 25 
. 36 0 36 
ERIODS .. .couransenniosonseubneee “460 «O44 
; ’ fs» 0 35 
CRED cecincicsctensensenninsssts 137 6 37 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
pees. GOCE wines. BB 6 B® 
‘Costa Rica, medium to good af - : . 
, ame J #6 0 4 
a CRE. conncnccnsccscnees 17 0 70 
EGGS (per 120)— 
_ : 15 6 17 
English (15-152 Ib.) ......... nf 16 0 17 
{ Sto tb.) Sué 2 
SE Carre GAD. ccctncssessncestin L 12 0 i2 
FRUIT— 
' : [ S@: 9 
Oranges, S. African ...... boxes L 12 6 12 
Brazihan ...... boxes { ; : - 
Lemons, Malaga ......... lo cases { . ; . 
J 1 
ATR: ccccccses met = : . 
Appies, Amer. (var.) ...... barreis - . 
Virgi Var.) } c? . od: 
es irginian (Var.) Baskets 9 6 3 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels one * 
Grapefruit, $. African............ t 3 . = 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
irish, finest bladders seroeonnesn = : = 
Wid. snsthamnesnncetinincaall { 2.3 2 
PEPPER, per ib.— - 
biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 235; oO 
” » (Duty paid) 0 35 0 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 7 : 
_ ‘Duty paid) . 2 ; 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— , 
English King Edward ............ ; : . 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
CER Ws ccecsccecccoces 5 4\> 5 
ReFineD London— 
Yellow Crystals ............... s 9 BB 
i caidion ashi 9 23 
—_ pasone { 2336 23 


* Week ended July 28th 


sere eeneeesereeeeeeee 


ro 


Home Grown 
TEA®* (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — 
. India 


Peete eee eee teeta eee eeeeee ee 
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TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 


stemmed, common to fine ... 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 


Nyasaland stemmed and un- 


-Ono Koro NOY 


TEXTILES 


COTTON (per ib.)— 
Raw, Mid-American 
Sakellaridis, FGF. cccccce 


Yarns, 32’s Twist 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 
in. Printers, 116 yds., 
“16x 16, 32’s & 50's... 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 
38 in. ditto, 
BBIC BG, BD BBs. wcccscccee 
39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16x 15, 814 Ib. 
FLAX (per ton)— 


CSococeo OFCHe® CORSO #0 +O 


oooeo 


eee eee weeeereeeeeneseee 


ere eee e renee eee eeeereeene 


Slanetz Medium, Ist sort 
— ( ~ Ay ton)— 
talian PC 


: a nemacocens 3 saseeeeces 
JUTE ~ ton)— 
Native Ist te c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 


oo Sf © 
oo ocoooocco’ 


Daisee 2/3 c. ‘it ‘Dundee, Oca- 


SISAL, (per ton)— 
African, Aug.-Oct. 


es 


eocoooc co oO 
s@ssi5) BMS 


em 


PPR e ee eee eee e ee tenes erases 


eee RR eRe ROR E REE EERO ESSERE ER Oe 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan 


WOOL (per Ib.) — 

English, Southdown, greasy . 
Lincoln hog, washed... 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 
N.S.W. greasy, su bes 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 

. Crossbred 40-44.. 


woocowhuarse © 


oc ooow 
— eh = 
on- + ee 


Merinos 70's average 
61 


” s 
Crossbred 48’s 
46" 


eee e teen eee eneeeeee 
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COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . 


Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 
Bars, Middlesbrough 
= a heavy 


_ RROUS METALS G fer ton)— 
Standard cash 


Three months 


“ecoooeuwowo 


SO een e ener eneeeees 


Tin— 
Standard cash ........ wenviocsies 


Three months ....... onekevtensi 
Lead, soft toreign— 
Cas’ b 


acco So’ * oo 


os 


em G.O.B.— 


PPR eee OO ee Hee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Nickel, home and export .. 
Antimony, Chinese 


Aug. 3, Aug. 10, 


es 
8. 
21 $ 


Q::: 


- 
Qaucea#en ov oe: 


-OnOoOrForOoONOY 


xa 
< 
coo oooooo’ 


19/5/0 


18/12'6 


_——-—— 
~ 
-_-—_— 
oor 


woscouwF 


N 
oe 
eooaco coorcdo: 


41/3/9 
41/5/0 
41/10/0 
41/11/3 


194/0/0 


195/10/0 194/10/0 
196'5/0 195/5/0 
196, 10/0 195/ 10/0 


14/6/3 
14/8/9 


16/10/0 


13/16/3 
13/17/6 
94/0/0 
102/0/0 
180/0/0 
185/0/0 
52/0/0 
o. &. 


56 0 
58 0 
d. 


8. 
7/5/0 
13/18/0 
13/ 18/6 13/18/6 
t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consum: 
include the Government tax. 


Aug. 3, Aug. Ui 
193° "8, 10 


8. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ....c0000008 142 Oly rr ¢ 


SILVER ounce 
Cash (per a 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non- a 


4-ton loads and upwards ...... 
CHEMICALS— s. 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% of : 
er IN ll ae : 
op TE GB nccntnatinicntnnie: : 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5°, : 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl _............ 12 
Ammonia, carb. .......... oe ton{ 3) ; 
o ND Senncedstcceces 7/14 
Aseenic, WED ..0cc00ce00s perton 35,0 
$s. 
Borax, gran. ............ per cwt 13 
EEN. cnnantiiinabspetinnense 15 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt. 8 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ { 5 
» Sulphate ...... per cwt 10 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per cwt 7 
SI canicsceementond per cwt. ; 
Sulphate of Copper...... perton 185 
COPRA (per ton)— 
Se, TR, GRE” ccesdctececcane 11/2 
HIDES (per Ib.)— ° 
Wet salted, Australian ............ { 0 
BPE TIOR,. deiirertnsnnnisehnennens { : 
GARD .nsathinneiisceesemabieenen ssose . 
Dry and Drysalted Cape oe | ; 
Market Hides, Manchester— { 0 
Best heavy ox and heifer ....... 0 
Best COW  ccccoscoee Secccccccoceseces { : 
Best GE cctcsscccccacseccnsscosses { : 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine sae 6 
LEATHER (per ib.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 lb. ....... mn | 
Bark Tanned Sole .........00000- € 
Shoulders from DS Hides ....... { : 
. Bang. or WS do. ...... { : 
Bellies from DS do. ..........++5++ { : 
»  Bng. or WS do.  ..c.0.0- { 
Dressing Hides — ......+.+++ soeeees { , 
3 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 tb. per doz.4 4 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 


Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 


Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal, Thames— 


FUrnace .cccccccccccces pescansssoce Ss 3 
Diiese] — ..crccccccccsccvcesecccscs » Oo ¢ 
OSIN (per ton)— 14/0 
er Seibisiae {140 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— $. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 
Fine hard Para ..........ssseseee+ 0 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 39 
TIN Orange  .....eseceeeseesees weed 42 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town —.......+05 menbiesers 17 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3x8 ...... per std. 21/100 
» a: - 21/0/0 
” BRS sescee “ 18 10/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 22/10/0 
Pitchpine ..........0s00000+ per foad 13/100 
TD EERIE chcccscctocecss per std. 35/0/0 
eee cload 2 


50 
Honduras Mahogany logs c.ft. 0/1 
English Oak Planks ... > 0/6 
English Ash Planks... i 0/7 

vegeta OILS (per ton net)— 


edidladebsuemepeeccees 22/15/0 

SeaeD  kiecentess adaecenpens 33/0,0 
Cotton-seed, Crude .....s.+++0++ 20 0/0 
WR CEBES  cesccccssecdcene . 425/15/0 
sititbensdiiditapiiimemiaicdtenniae 14/15/0 

Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. .....- 9/2/6 

Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

La Plata, Aug. ........+. greteees 11/3/9 
CHCUIEE .conrcoccccacccsesncnsesece 12/6 ; 
s. ° 

Turpentine ...........- percwt. 32 9 


ption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do 99 
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COMMODITY — STATISTICS 


Coal 


CoaL OUTPUT (000 tons) 


j 
| 
7 

District July | July 
| 23, 30, 1937 1938 
; 1938 be 19338 


entices 
Norhumberld 258 8 255-1) 7,034: 1 6,860 °7 


Durham ...... 593-9 608-8) 16,276: 3) 16,843-3 
Yorkshire ... | 759°7 721°2 23,121-7) 21,889°1 
Lancs,Cheshire| | 
and N. Wales.) 313-2, 317°1) 9,005-5) 9,023-2 
Derby, Notts& | | | 
Leicester ... | 524°5 472-5) 17,369°4 17,387°5 
Stafis, Worcs, | 
Salop & War- | \ | 
COUR cc cssctin 377:°5, 365° 4 10,351-5) 10,391-7 


South Wales & | | | 
Monmouth 779°7 680-6 18,633-2 19,133-°3 
| j | 


Ocher English | 
districts* ... 118-0; 1154! 2,704:9 2,793:2 
Scouand ...... | 115°0 541-0 16,378-2' 15,860-3 





Total ... | 3,840 3 4,077: 11208758 121283-3 
| | 
* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 








Cotton 
Raw CorTTon delivered to Spinners 
(000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety oo ate 
ug 1, | Aug. 1, 
July | Aug. | “1936- | 1937- 
1938 | 198 | July 1 ey am 
oo - - — - ~ — : - - e —— 
American .....- 19-1 | 17-0 | 1,212 | 1,216 
Brazilian ......... | 2-7] 2:5 387 276 
Peruvian, etc.... | 1°3 | 1:5 | 146 | 116 
Egyptian ...... | F3 2:6! 404 | 346 
Sudan Sakel ... | 3:1) 4:5 | 174 | 142 
East Indian...... | 8°7| 16:7} 600 | 372 
Other countries | 2:2 2:3 232 | 165 
Total ...... | 44-2 | 47-1 | 3,155 | 2,633 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


—__- - a - o— — —— 








Week ending From Jan. 
earn = 1 to Aug. 
Aug. 3, | ian, 10, 10, 1938 

1938 | 1938 
| 
Tons Tons Tons 
7,800 6,850 290,525 
1,225 1,195 53,665 
4,100 6,000 214,250 
aed 

















3,775 3,250 186,250 
U.K. Stocks 

Sele 30, | Am. 6, 

1938 | 1938 

Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons 
POMIIG  hnntincntisincdigntioticnboas 5,728 5,812 
ET hina aac 31,007 30,726 
Tin (London and Liverpool) .. 7, 218 | 7,189 





Foods 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 


(000 quarters) 


| Week ended | Season to 


| Aug. 


July | Aug. | Aug. | 
m1 6 | &! & 
1937 | 1938 


1938 L 1938 





























ro ~Y | | 
a 476 536, 3 
Argentina and | . 7 
Uruguay.......... 140 140 111 140 
Australia ........... ‘ 198 326, 226 326 
Ms cnassncncesie 163 348 23 348 
panube and dist. . | 25 42 86 42 
caieiuemmnnades | 120, 112 8 1 
Other Countries .. | | vee | 35 oa 
_ Total ..... eoveseee | 1,122 1,504 880 1,504 
Te ssninesnin vee | 240: 387/240: 387 
Orders” .........| 343 467 190 467 
pesase vdiieetendiee 15 8 9 8 
SY Sisapcansien oo | 33 150 48 150 
Holland ............. 121 100 10 100 
MAENF socoscccceccesces eee 8 11 8 
icesiemnnms 1) 12} 23}s 22 
Scandinavia ........ 23 25 4l 25 
Austria, etc.. — 31) 44 18) 44 
Other European | 
Countries ........ 40 23 56 23 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ | 265 280 234 280 
___ Total ........... | 1,122 1,504 880 1,504 


WorLpD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
_ (000 quarters) 


| Week ended From Apr.1 to 














From | Taly Ane. Aug. Aug. 
30, | 7, | 6, 

: , re | 1938 | 1938 1937 1938 
Argentina ............ “| 376 401 15,864 3,608 
Auantic America ... | 587 681 4 8,091 
Danube Region ...... 25 17. 1,767 1,982 
S. & E. Africa......... | 8 86 908 268 
Indo-China, etc. ... 40 46 88 542 
: en 1,036! 1,231 18,631 14,491 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 





Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
i = on aan 
July 30, Aug. 6,' Aug. 7, | Aug. 6, 


| 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


| | 
Wheat...cwt.| 55,389 35,461 120,684 35,461 
Barley...cwt.| 394 206 1,476 206 
Oats ew 7,754 10,334 12,205, 10,334 


OTHER Foops _ 








| Week ended 
! July 30, Aug. ve 
| 1938 | 1938 

BACON: | 
Arrivals in London (bales) | 

IIE ccnnsanceisuseeceonsunes | 14,891 | 13,543 

CIID inc sccidccececeseces - | 4,508 4,442 

Dutch ....ccccce ereccecscecees | 2,274) 2,356 

Lithuanian ...cccccccccceess ° 1,494 | 1,561 

PROTA cccticcesccccssccoccccees | 2,873 2,883 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags): 

I. sccunesesecasoceseiuse 20,176 | 20,946 

D/d for home consumption | 6,818 6,969 

EXpOTrts  ...ccccscccsccccccces 59 | 77 

Soda. end of week ...... |-135, 054 148,954 

COFFEE : 7 

Movements in Lond. (cwt.): | 

Brazilian—Landed ......... 76 | 3 

» D/d for home consn. 59 44 

99 EXPOFts .....ceccccseee ges 12 

3, Stocks, end of week.. 2,422 2,369 
Central and S. American: | | 

eae 878 | 405 


OTHER _Foops—(contd.) 
Week ended 


July 30, Aug. 6, 


| 1938 1938 
COFFEE (contd.) : ! 

D/dfor home consumption 2.882 2,183 
an, 2,112 1,169 
Stocks, end of week....... 132,421 . 129,474 

Other kinds—Landed...... 245 446 
» D/dfor home consn. 3,419 | 2,412 
— ree 563 863 


» Stocksend of week. | 92,657 | 89,888 


Meat: 





enencencececceceooseeese | 8,861 | 6,730 

Bort and veal .... ; 4,648 | 3,446 

Mutton and lamb .........| 3,051 | 2,443 

Pork and bacon ............ | 727 | 471 

PO GI o0akxcscovacssencs 435 | 370 

Pepper : 
Movements in Lond. (tons): | 

Black—Landed............... ; 

Be Delivered............ 7 


| 
an 

»  Stocks,end of week.) 1,924 | 1,917 
White—Landed ............ | 
i 


. Delivered ......... 4 19 
9 Stocks, end of week 9,269 9,278 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
IE ieiacecccinercens vane 13,227 | 20,924 
PN sarcinacteanennsencee 14,701 3,82 
Stocks, end of week ...... 231,030 | 246,129 
Tea :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
Ni. India ....ccccccccsesessoee ; 10,025 | 
i ciicniisduasukedzenamen | 9,051 
GAIEIY eccencsctcnnsananencones 30,760 
I inenacaddsnnindcetioncunien 1,199 
SI, ccttecicentaeseencesin 406 
DE cin cadininacrivcctancens 1,893 
UD: sudcdncieapienienis 53,334 


* Weeks ended July 28th and Aug. 4. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


| Week ended 
July 30, Aug. 6, 
1938 1438 
Rama:  cccacccncccecencecess tons 2,001 1,422 
TINE ccccccsccccccseececes tons 1,238 552 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 95,046 95,916 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


| Week ended From Jan, 1 to 
j 
| 


| July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
| | | 7 | 6, 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


Argentine wo a ee 











U.K. and Orders | 8 9:3 351-1 193-5 

Continent ......... | 7-1 | 10:7 362:9 410-1 

U.S.A. and Canada| 6:2 5-8 548:0 204-0 

Australia, Brazil, | 

ii sisthniaisenstnin | +8) °4) 17-6 | 13-2 
Calcutta to— | 

U.K. and Orders... | 3-1 | 9:2 81:3 | 61:9 

Continent .......0. wee fee ‘2 9 
Bombay to— 

U.K. and Orders... | coe | OO} 262 | S32 

ee mt 9} 3°5 
Madrasto U.K. ... a oR kee 
India to— 

Australia, etc.......  . ee 10:7 6°4 
Mi asiaccccsitesseade ea ne 
SAA cnceccncsesess: 

 andiciccenee | 18:4 | 36°4 1404-8 985-2 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 3, Aug. 10, 





1938 1938 

GRAINS ( fic ee Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept............ 6738 6438 
Winnipeg, 7 727 
Helen: Chicago Sept. sane 511, 
Rye. Giceae, Sep : 2312 23 
0. ept. we . 45 4219 
Barley, W Winnipeg, Oct. s..ccceee 441g 405g 


METALS 
Copper, Ni. Don Domestic spot... 
Producers’ export 10°40 10°30 


10°0712 9-971 


Aug. 3, Aug. 10, 
1938 1938 
mgr ars (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 43-65 43°25 
Lead, N.¥., 8 iM c.cesenticadesl 4:90 4:90 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 4°75 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)}— 
ome Nc pm wd Sept. .coce- 5-32 5°25 
offee, 
= tie. 7. 47g 4’, 
—s No. 4 75g 734 





Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8-56 8:46 


Aug. 3, Aug. 10, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —conr. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Aug.......... 8-42 &-32 
Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 8-60 8-30 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33°90, at weil, 
Ne TENE. - xnccnh geepneenszase<: 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 154 151516 
Do. Sept. 1513,¢ 16 


do. 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent. he 
96 deg. spot aadandenuianet 2:75 2-75 





em 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT OF LICENSED HOUSES 





The annual general meeting of Watney Combe Reid and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at The Windsor Castle 
Restaurant, Victoria, S.W. 

Colonel O. P. Serocold, C.M.G. (chairman of the company), 
in the course of his speech, said: During the past twelve months 
active progress in the rebuilding and improvement of our licensed 
houses has been made, but we continue to be faced by problems 
arising out of the Town Planning and Ribbon Development Acts. 

Rebuilding or improvement of houses almost always entails en- 
largement to meet modern requirements, and in future will have 
to be sanctioned not only by the Licensing Justices, but also by the 
Town Planning Authorities, which creates fresh complications. In 
many cases a further difficulty arises from the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development Act. 

A new obstacle in the way of public house improvement has come 
to the fore recently when applications to magistrates for permission 
to alter licensed premises have been made. The Customs and 
Excise have urged that frequently alterations to existing licensed 
premises are really cases for new licences. In 1904 it was laid down 
that on the grant of a new on-licence the Justices must make it a 
condition that the applicants should pay to the State such sum as 
appeared to represent the difference between the licensed and un- 
licensed value of the premises. I think it is clear that monopoly 
value was intended to apply only to new on-licences. But the 
Customs and Excise are contending in many cases of alterations to 
licensed premises that a new licence must be applied for. The 
success Of such a contention would be a grave blow at the policy 
of public house improvement. If a house requires additional space 
to bring it up to the standards set by modern requirements, and this 
can never be incorporated except by means of a new licence, brewers 
will not be able to improve their houses as they have done in the 
past. 


ROAD ACCIDENTS 


The teetotal propagandists have not lately been so active in many 
respects as they were in the past, but they are making as much 
capital as they can out of road accidents attributable to drunken 
drivers. They have been, and still are, doing all in their power 
to foster the idea that drink is one of the major causes of accidents, 
in spite of the fact that the official statistics give an entirely 
diiierent picture. The Ministry of Transport’s latest report on road 
accidents involving personal injury (fatal and non-fatal), for the 
year ended March 31, 1937, shows that those attributed to drivers 
under the influence of drink or drugs amounted to less than one per 
cent. of the total number of accidents. 

In view of the movement in favour of holidays with pay now 
being taken up by the Government, it may interest you to know 
that throughout my long experience with this company and its pre- 
decessors this benefit has always been enjoyed by the company’s 
servants, 

The profit on trading account of £1,978,984 shows a decrease of 
£49,324 against last year. I am happy to say that this has not 
arisen from any falling-off in our sales, which have been maintained. 
Ic is mainly due to higher costs of materials. 

A year ago I informed the stockholders that the price of barley 
had risen 4s. or 5s. per quarter above the year before. This rise 
had become 14s. or 15s. by October and was fully maintained 
throughout the rest of the year. All the same we faithfully 
maintained our obligation, entered into with the National Farmers’ 
Union, as to buying our full quantity of English barley. The sub- 
sequent effect on the cost of malt has applied only to a few months 
of our company’s financial year. The cost of other commodities in 
the manufacturing account also tends to rise. 

In the report there is a proposal to take a smaller sum for the 
property improvement and contingency reserve. This does not 
mean that we hesitate in our policy of improving our public houses, 
but it does mean that prudence tells us that we cannot afford to go 
so fast as we have sometimes done. The resources of breweries are 
eften spoken of as though they were unlimited. They are not. 

The reduction in the bonus by one per cent. amounts to £32,000 
less for the shareholders. The business itself will bear its share 
by a reduction of £25,000 in the amount allocated to property 
improvement reserve, and by a reduction of £11,000 in the carry- 
forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 9 per cenr. on the deferred ordinary stock (making 15 per 
cent. for the year) and a bonus dividend of 3 per cent. was approved. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 9th instant, in London. 

Mr John Maxwell (chairman and managing director) said that 
the most important change in the accounts was the increase ia 
the share capital owing to the issue in January of this year of the 
remaining 1,500,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each at 14s. per share, 
The net proceeds of the issue had been used mainly in the repayment 
of floating debt within the group. 

The trading profit for the year of £1,302,000 showed an increase 
of about £37,000 over the previous year and, having regard to 4 
certain falling off of business during February and March of 19338, 
he regarded the result as very satisfactory. The directors recom- 
mended that £200,000 be reserved for depreciation, that £200,000 be 
added to general reserve—making that £2,625,000, which would 
represent a very solid buttress in the Corporation’s financial structure 
—and the payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent. actual, less tax, 
on the ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for the year. 

Since the beginning of the business, 11 or 12 years ago, they had 
been constantly growing, and the rate of progress, particularly in the 
last three or four years, had been rapid. All three departments of 
the business—production, distribution and exhibition in cinemas— 
had expanded and had certainly kept pace with, if not outstripped, 
the rate of expansion in the trade generally. While he would not say 
that the Corporation could not go forward to any further progress, 
he did feel that it should be of interest to shareholders to know that 
the immediate objectives of himself and his colleagues had, to a 
large extent, been achieved, and their policy now would be directed 
mainly towards the consolidation of the present position. 

With regard to the outlook, all three departments of the business 
were functioning successfully; the studios were extremely busy turn- 
ing out an excellent quality of productions; the distribution business 
had had a better year than in the previous year. The results in the 
cinemas were already well ahead of last year and, unless some un- 
usual happening should occur—and he did not anticipate that—the 
outcome for the year ending March next should again prove to de 
a record result. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


JOHN ISMAY AND SONS, LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 





ORDINARY DIVIDEND OF 45 PER CENT. 


The fifth ordinary general meeting of John Ismay and Soni, 
Limited, was held at Sterling Works, High Road, Dagenham, oa 
August 11th. 

Mr John Ismay (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said: Gentlemen, with your permission I will take the report and 
accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

In considering the accounts, whilst I regret to point out that 
there is a small decrease in the net profit compared with the pre- 
vious year—although we have maintained our dividend at the 
usual 45 per cent.—we would like to explain that this is caused 
through the cost of raw materials and production generally having 
gone up, and the fact that we have been able to reduce the prices 
of our finished lamps without in any way sacrificing the quality 
of the lamp. Actually the year’s turnover has shown an increase 
on the previous year. Our sales of lamps have continued to expand 
both at home and abroad—our export trade having nearly doubled 
—and we have supplied more Dominion municipalities and supply 
companies. In the home trade we have also increased the number 
of supply company customers. 

Our gas mantle sales continue to remain steady and were 
slightly in excess of those of the previous year. 

We have finished our plans of extension and are now consolidat- 
ing our business. During the year we have spent a considerable 
amount of money on development from which we hope to get the 
benefit in the future. I think we have every reason to expect a 
least as much net profits for the coming year as for this one. 

I now move “ That the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1938, be received and accepted and that a dividend of 
45 per cent. on the ordinary shares be paid.” 

Mr T. S. Cornell seconded the resolution which, in the absence 
of questions or comments, was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr H. C. Rawson, was re-elected and the 
appointment of Lieut.-Col. F. A. Cortez-Leigh, M.LCE, 
M.I.Mech.E., was confirmed. The auditors, Messrs James Worley 
& Sons, were reappointed, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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The Cost of Living 


In all probability next year will see the introduction of a new cost-of-living index based on family budgets recently collected by the 
Ministry of Labour. In the following charts we show the courses of the current index and certain of its constituent series and of the prices 
of several foodstuffs in general consumption. In the top chart on the left-hand side we have plotted annual averages of the complete index 
from 1914 to 1937 and below it we show monthly figures over the two years to July Ist last. In both these graphs the base date is the original 
one, July, 1914. In the bottom chart on the left-hand side we have plotted annual averages of the constituent indices from 1928 to 1937 
and here we have used 1924 as base year. It will be seen that food prices with a weight of 60 per cent. have a preponderant influence on 
the course of the complete index. It is almost certain that in the new index the weight assigned to food prices will be considerably less. On 
the right-hand side we show the course of the prices of various foodstuffs. These are plotted as index numbers based on 1924, but the actual 
prices are shown in addition. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended August 6, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £17,433,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £21,468,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last 1s 
£ 127,544,000, against a deficit of £85,878,000 
a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





























Revenue = April 1, April 1,, Week ; Week 
, — 1937, to 1938, to! ended oe 
>| Aug.7, Aug. 6, Aug.7, Aug. 
1938-39 "1937" 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
~ ORDINARY 
REVENUE ‘“ 
Inc. Tax ... $341150 35,794 34,689 5,763 6,523 
Sur-tax...... | 62,000 5,950 7,240 170 170 
Estate, etc., 

Duties...... | 88,000 32,790 28,390 1,730 1,350 
Stamps...... 24,000 6,160 6,650 260 110 
BN EP Aree vecee 20,000 : Ue 430 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties 1,250 130  i- 50 
Total Il. Rev. 536,400 80,824 80,929 7,923 8,633 
Customs ... 227,950 77,442 76,573 3,583 3,917 
ee 116,150 36,900 36,900 700 
Total Cust. 

and Excise 344,100 114,342 113,473) 4,283 4,517 
Motor 

Duties...... , 36,000; 8,123) 7,989) 1,574 1,501 
P.O. (Net | 

Receipt)... | 8,670! 6,720 4,990) 950 1,050 
P.O. Fund 2,400 sis sso ten fee 
Crown Lds.| 1,330, 500 520 ... | ... 
Rec. from i | | ' 

Sun.Loans| 5,250) 2,961, 3,219) 1,220 1,698 
Misc. Rec. 10,500! 2,157 1,991) 130: 34 

[eee | comes | eeepc! canes 

Total Ordin- | | | 

ary Revenue 944,650)/215,627 |213,111 |16,080 /17,433 
Sevr - BAL. | 

REVENUE 

Post Office | 

and Broad- | 

casting* ... 80,442) 22,730 25,060) 1,050! 850 
a Total ... 1025092) 238,357 238,171' 17,130 18,283 

Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 

Eapendien | | aoe April, Week | Week 

eee, | ee ° » to ended | ended 

49 Aug. 7,, Aug. 6, Aug. 7, Aug. 6, 

Ey _11938-39) "1937 || 1938" | 1937") 1938 

ORDINARY ra = 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. | 

ot Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 95,745) 95,781) 8,281) 8,280 


Payments to | | 


N. Ireland | 8,900, 2,448; 2,568 257) 277 
Other Cons. | 

Fund Serv. 5,239| 1,482 1,198 49 

a 244,139 99,675 99,547 8,587 8,557 
Supply Serv. +702409 201,830) 241,108 10,998 12,911 
Total Ordy. | j 

Expend. ... §946548 301,505) 340,655 19,585 21,468 
SEF - BAL. | 

ExpenbD. | 
P.O. and | 

Broadcast- ' 

ing Votes 80,442) 22,730) 25,060 1,050) 850 


stn 


BOs 1026990 324,235 365,715 20,635 22,318 


22, 
* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 


t Excluding Post Office and Broadcast 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans i me ae 


t After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
— + ee ane under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net inc 
£2,150,000). i ia ae 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£541,220 to £2,508,283, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National Debt by £3,495,000 to 
about £8,273 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


. (£ thousands) 

Net INCREASE IN Dest | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
3% Nat. Def. Loan 400 | Public Dept. Adv... 2,330 
Treasury bilis ...... 6,014 | Nat. Savings Certs. 200 
Tithe Act ............ 130 | P.O. & Tel (Mon) 
Land Settlement... il ID: Scduiseloomcie 


: 500 
N. Atlantic Ship. ... 30 
3,060 


6,555 


ete 
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AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to August 6, 1938, are shown 
below :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 340,655 , Ordinary Rev. ... 
Inc. in balances 144 | Eire receipts* ... 
Gross borr. 126,919 


Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 2,231 
Net borrowing ... 124,688 
340,799 340,799 
* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


213,111 
3,000 








| { 
Treasury | = and 
Bills | Advances | Total | Float 
— — |__| Float-| *; - 
Dare | | | pummel Bank | sig, | assets 
Ten- T Public’ of Debt 
der | 8P | Depts.’ Eng- | 
wri = | fj 
Mar. 31, 674°6* 23-5 | | 698-1 * 
g92:9 3449 


Aug. 7 548:0|313°5 31°4| ... 
889-7" "| 39-4 | 55-7 984-9) 


May 7 560-0 281-6) 35-9 | 8-0 885-4 317°5 


» 14 370-0, 278-1, 39-2 | 887-3 317-3 
» 21 570-0 2760 41-8 | ... | 887-8 317-8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40-8 | ... | 892-2 322-2 
June 4 575-0 308°7, 43-9 | 2:0 929-6 352-6 
w 11 580-0 310-7) 41-6 | 932-3 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1 928-5 343-5 
» 25 583-0 305-7) 44-7 933-4 350-4 
» 30 851-0* | 42-4 41-5 934-9. ...* 
July 9 573-0 298-3) 43-1 914-5. 341-4 
» 16 568-0 302-3 40-7 | 91l-1| 343-0 
» 23 | 568-0 304-1/ 37-2 | (909-4 341-3 
» 30 565°0 309-1 46°6 | 1920-7 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1) 44-2 | 924-3 364-3 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 

ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 

im ible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) s 


ak 





Amount 
Average Allotted 
Dateot| | ved | Bae | os 
er Applied! % mini- 
Offered: . Allotted an 
| Rate 
1937 is | 
Aug. 6/| 45-0 97-0 | 45-0 10 480 28 
Dec, 31 | 50-0 | 80-5 | 50-0 |10 ato 47 
i | 
Apr. 29 45-0 | 80:3 | 45:0 10 1:99 60 
May 6| 45-0 87-8 40-0 10 0:69 29 
» 13) 30-0 73-5 | 300 10 1°12) 29 
» 20) 35-0 | 74:3 | 35-0 10 I-11! 35 
» 27) 45-0 | 69-0 | 45-0 10 9-37 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 | 50-0 12 1.04 51 
» 10, 50-0 | 86:0 | 50:0 12 9-19 58 
» 17. 50°0 | 80-5 48-0 |11 5-68 69 
» 24 45-0 | 66°7 | 45-0 10 9-18 57 
July 1. 45°0 | 84:8 | 45-0 10 5-33, 40 
» 8 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 10 5-43) 40 
» 15. 45-0 | 90-7 45°0 10 5-21) 37 
» 22. 45°0 | 88-3 42-0 10 5-03 32 
» 29 40-0 82-4 | 40-0 10 1-90, 58 
Aug. 5 35:0 | 78-6 35-0 10 1:80 40 





Bills are paid for du following week, on an: y 
working day at a plicant’s option. When scum 
length is 92 days, bills d for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no onday maturities. When 
norma! length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
os — See Pai ; for = Secuary are 89-day 
$s, except those or ea day, i 
bandas a pai uesday, which are 
mn August 5th, applications at £99 17s, 5d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on ~~ day aust 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 40 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
nd fon. fu cent. ~~ above were allotted 
in > : ions 0} reasury bills i 
offered on August 12th. ee 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | Pushes 
7 to :— — | me ieee 

y 24,1937¢ ... | 18,860,439 | 14,145,329 

July 23, 1938 ...... 18,945, 209, 
wet 2B 45,454 | 14,209,006 

y 24, 1937 ...... 551,444 413 
July 16, 1938 |..... 630,847 473 141 
_ July 23, 1938* 591,307 443,480 


* Net Exchequer receipts, week y 23, 
1938, Dr. £1,150,000. . eo 
_After adjustments to June 19th. 
N.B.—At the end of June, 1938, balances due to Post 
and Trustee Savi Banks depositors were 
£727,635,000, and the value of Savings Certificate 
holdings was £516,800,000. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 10, 1933 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

£L j 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 

Incircultn, 489,993,480 | Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. De- Securities... 188,454,231 
partment 36,418,270 





Other Secs. 520,567 
Silver coin .. 10,102 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ...... 200,000,000 
Gokd Coin & 

Bullion 326,411,750 


526,411,750 526,411,750 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ { £ 
Props’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 109,716,164 
Rest »593,180 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 19,315,370 





Disc., etc.... 9,238,359 

Securities... 21,543,607 

OtherDeps. ; ——-—————- ----—- 

Bankers ... 106,078,635 30,781,966 

ae 34,513,407 | Notes.......... 36,418,270 
——— | Gold & Silv. 

140,592,042 canteen 1,137,192 

178,053,592 178,053,592 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, anu Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 


| Amt. 
Both Departments ae. ' 


























| Last | Last 
Week Year 
een as es 
' i 
Comerep Lrasittttes | 
Note circulation ....... «» | 489,994 — 7,790|— 7,874 
Deposits: Public ...... | 19,315 4+ 9,825.4 279 
Bankers’....... | 106,079 - 7,346 + 12,505 
ones . | 34,513 — 227 1,849 
italia lreeeenieneactet 
Total outside liabilities | 649,901 — 5,537 4+ 3,061 
Capital and rest ..... elie 18,146 + 14- 6B 
COMBINED AssETs | 
Govt. debt and securities 309,186 — 5,474, — 83 
Discounts and advances 9,238 — 368 4- 3,331 
Other securities ......... 22,064 + 281 -— 128 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 10+ 2'+ 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,549) + 37 — 79 
VES a ! 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
i ent... | 37,555. + 7,827) + 7,795 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— j 
(a) Bankg. dept. z 
"ope on”) | 23-4%)+ 46% + 44% 
(6) stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | , 
__(“ reserve ratio”) | 57°8%! + _7:8% + 7.2% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. | Aug 
ll 20 27 3 1o* 
sist: “sii | ‘ ee | | 
Notes in circ. | 497-9) 487-1) 493-3, 497°8 4900 
Notes in bank- | | 
ing dept....... | 28-5} 39-3} 33-1, 28:6 364 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... | 198-1) 199-5 199-9) 200°0, 199.5 
Other secs... | 1-9) 0-5) 0-0, 00 035 
Gold ....... ess» | 326-4) 326-4) 326 4 326°4 326-4 
} 
| 
sits 2 | | 
Public ......... 19-0) 22-5) 12 9:5 193 
Bankers’........ 93-6 107-3) 116-4 113 4 1061 
Others ......++ 36:4) 34-7) 35-1) 347 5 
Total ....... 149-0) 164-5, 162-6) 157-6 1599 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | | 
Government... | 111-1) 109-8) 115-8 114°7 109°7 
Discounts, etc. 5-91 9:3} 95 96 92 
Other .......+.. 3| 23-1} 21:3) 21°8 21:5 
Total .......++++ 137-4 142-2) 146°5, 146 \ 140°5 
PCSCTVE.......++ 29 40:3 a 29-7| 37:6 
9 % % 79 
“Proportion” 20-0, 24:5} 21-0 18:8 23-4 
Reserve ratiot | 50- 50-3 0-9 50-0) 57°83 





t Gold stocks in both d partments to deposits 

notes in circulation, * Atchis date, Government 

debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Departmen 
£10,102; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,593,150. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_». return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
NOss. Sesncuiet of May 28th last. The latest 
semen of the Bank of Roumanic appeared in The 
Economist of April 23rd; Danzig, of July 23rd; 
Egvpt, Greece, Lithuania, Norway and Poland 
7 July 30th; Belgium, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Iran, Java, Jugoslavia, Netherlands 
and South Africa, of August 6th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 


SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 





. | July | May , June July 
31, | 31, 30, | 31, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold in bars ....eceerees 9°8 32:3 29:3 27:4 
ry re 28:6, 21:0 41:1 34-9 
Sight funds.......+++++++ | a 16:5) ae 16:5 
lls and acceptances: | 
“= Commercial bills 133°2 140-1! 141-8, 140-8 
(b) Treasury bills .. 138-1 100:3 106°6 81-4 
Time funds at interest 46:0 53:2 54:7 55°8 
Sundry bills & invests. | 303-2 282-8 257-9) 258°6 
Other aSsetS ......0.se0e 1:6 2:2) 1-1) O-9 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......+6+ | 125-0 125-0, 125:0, 125:0 
RESEIVES ....2:..ceeeeeeees | 23-2} 24°3| 24-3) 24:3 
Long-term commitmts : | | 
(1) Annuity trust | } 
account deposits... | 153-2 153-2; 153-6 153-3 
(2) Govt. deposits... | 112-6 103-3) 103-6) 103:2 
Short term and sight | 
deposits : 
(1) Central banks : 
Own account ...... | 229-5 183-9, 182-9) 158-9 
(2) Central banks : | | 
For acct. others ... 4:2 1-9 1:8 2°4 
(3) Other deposits... 1:5 2:3 28} 2:6 
Sight deposits—gold... 8:8 9:8 9: 8) 9-2 
Miscellaneous items ... 37:0 36°4 36:2 37-6 
Profits (dist. July 1)... ) we Or ee ses. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
~)2 U.S.F.R. BANKS Aug. | July Aug. | Aug. 
RESOURCES 12, 14, | 4, qi, 
Gold certifs. on hand 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


and due from Treas. | 8,832 10,635 10,633 10,633 
Total reserves 9,150 11,046 11,039 11,036 


Total cash reserves ... 307 401 397 394 
Total bills discounted | 17 9 6 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 20 10 7, 7 
Industrial advances ... | 21 16 16 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,567' 2,590 2,587) 2,587 
Total resources ......... | 12,415 14,396) 14,291) 14,250 
LIABILITIES | } 
F.R. notes in actual | 
CCITT, 0.00005 eck | 4,228 4,134, 4,139, 4,136 
Aggregate of excess mr. | | { 
bank res. over reqts. | 740 3,150 2,920) 2,920 
Deposits — Member- | { 
bank reserve account | 6,681 8,273 8,074 8,046 
Govt. deposits ......... | 253 628 775 839 
Total deposits ..........| 7,261) 9,273) 9,241) 9,249 
Cap. paid in and surplus’ 306 309 309 309 


Total liabilities ......... 12,415 14,396, 14,291, 14,250 
Ratio of total res. to { 
deposit and F.R. note | | 
liabs. combined ...... 796% 82°4% 82°5% 82°4% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | 
TREASURY COMBINED | | 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock.. 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUI oo cnccesccdeces 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 
Treasury cash and de- 
__ Posits with F.R. Bks. 


12,497 12,979, 13,025, 13,033 
2,573 2,716 2,721) 2,723 
6,482 6,444 6,465 6,466 
3,893 2,943 3,132, 3,206 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
| 12, | 14 | 4 | 11, 

| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Total gold reserves ... (3344:6 4569: 1 4647 -5'4639:1 
Total bills discounted | 8:0 2:8 1-1) 1-1 
Bills bt. in open mkt.| 1:1 0-2 0-2) 0-2 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0, 780-1 780-1, 780-0 
Total bills and securts. | 739-6 787-4 785-1 785-1 
Deposits — Member- | 

bank reserve account 2836-4 3921-6 3835-43798: 1 
Total res. to dep. and | | 

Fed. Res. note lia- | 
__ bilities combined ... 83-7°% 86°7% 86:°9% 86:9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


-_—_——_ 








| 
ASSETS ily i= ma ” 
Loans, total Sitatdians 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
; estments ............ | 9,784 8,321 8,208 8,161 
€serve with Federal | 12,499 12,240 12,410 12,395 

preserve banks ...... 
ee . bks. | $231) 6,574 6,709 6,675 
Deposie a es. | 1,753, 2,415 2,428 2,423 
7 justed) tsndasbocbinhs | 15,033, 15,036 15,127 15,160 
Une Ge rnccsceeees 268, 5,239| 5, 5,200 
—_ ernment .. 430 465 441 
er-bank ............ 5,621/ 6,100| 6,346 6,153 


THE ECONOMIST 
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BANK OF FRANCE —Million francs 


, Aug. July | July Aug. 

§. 7, 28, 4, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
SD autinenithansiidatis «+ 55,716 55,808 55,808 55,808 

Advances on gold coin | 1, eee a one 
Bills: Commercial . | 9,878 6,233 7,499 6,819 
Bought abroad | 881 744 744 726 
Advances on securities | 4,129 3,564 3,545 3,675 
Thirty-day advances... | 1,100 529 623 826 


Loans to State without | 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 3,200, 3,200 3,200 
(6) provisional ...... 23,878 40,134 +40134 140134 


Negotiable bonds ...... 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,641 5,574 5.574 5,574 
sidvdnavenel | 4,272 4,194 3,939 4,111 

LIABILITIES j 


Other assets 
a -1AB! 
Notes in circulation ... 89,604 101504 101117 101351 


Deposits : Public ...... 2,339, 3,226: 3,135 3,172 
___ Private 14,492 12,309 14,041 13,506 

Other liabilities ......... 3,360 2,940 2,774 2,841 

Gold reserve to sight 

__ liabilities 


52:3% 476% 47°1% 47-2% 


t Of which fcs. 18,050 millions under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is Fcs. 30,000 millions. 


REICHSBANK 
_ Million Reichsmarks 


| Aug. July ; July Aug. 
7, 7, 30, » 

ASSETS ; 1937 1938 1938 1938 

Gold ‘ktisenhé benabbinanit | 69-1; 70°8 70:8 70-8 

Of which depstd. abroad; 19:4 20°3 20-3 20:3 

Res. in foreign currencs,| 5-9 5°8 5-2 5°6 
Bills of exchange and | 

MIS nies dascxsonion 4991-2 5838-8 6264-2 6065:7 

Silver and other coin... | 159:2 169-1 135-7 141-6 

PIED cccccanvencasén 25:2 43-1 48:5 38-7 

Investments ............ | 403°4 846-2 847-1 847-2 

Other assets ............ | 697-4 1123-6 1149-1 1167-4 
LIABILITIES 

PII 5c icccccncdcentdnc | 493-0 514°4 514-4 514-4 


Notes in circulation ... 4866-6 6195-8 6649-5 6429-4 
Other daily maturing | 

obligations ............ | 593-0 970:0 919-8 958-1 
Other liabilities ......... 248-8 267-1 286-°8 285-0 
Cover of note circulatn. 1-54° 1-23% 1:14% 11-19% 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


_ | June ; June | July 
, > { > 5, 

; SSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold at flome............ | 1,224 1,313, 1,224 1,224 
Gold abroad & foreign | 

GUGOMIET ccccsecccse | 328 31; 116 106 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | | | 

ae | 119 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 397 397 397 

LIABILITIES 

BOI bon ciecisscaccenstess 1,168 1,085 1,086 1,085 
Government deposits | 129 138 118 129 
Bank deposits............ | 406 316, 312 308 
Certs. of participation | 

in Treasury bonds... | 358 312 334 317 


Gold and for. exch. to 
_ note and sight liabs. 90°7% 87-2% 88°3% 87°3% 


+ On and from June 30, 1938, the items “‘ gold at 
home, Extension of Exchange Fund” and “gold 
abroad and foreign exchange ” are amalgamated under 
one figure. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £’s 





Aug. July | Aug. | Aug. 

| 9, 11, i 8, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16°01 16°01 16°01 16-01 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°35 5°56 5°26 5:52 

Money at short call— | 

pe eee | 33-34 22:11 24:23, 23-62 

Short-term loans ...... SS ccs ae - 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 76°59 89-74 89:28 89-62 
Discounts and advances 10°67 14:01 14°30 14:02 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 47:04 49:03 49:03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7°75 7:75 7-75 
Deposits, etc..........+.- _ | 86°20 83°69 86:19 84:97 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 

| Aug. | July | July Aug. 

| 4 1 @& | we 3, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... | 203-1 210:9 207-2 205°6 
Gold coin and bullion’ 179-5 181-2 180°4 180°7 
Securities ...........005+ | 141-0 166°9 168:1 170-7 

LIABILITIES | 

Note circulation......... | 141-4 156°5 155°7 155-3 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 21:5. 22:1 15:9 14:6 
ered banks 178:4 190-4 193°6 196°6 


Reserves to notes and ‘ 
deposit liabilities .-+ |59°6% 56°8% 56°4% 55°2% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 


7 ~) July | June | July | July — 
31, 30, | 23, 31, 
Id coin & gold bullion 34: . . . 
ue decctan’ cuchenee | 17-50. 15°82 16°06 16°39 
Home bills discounted 12:25 9:74 9°60 9°55 
Loans and advances ... | 12:04 12°84 10°14 12-51 
LIABILITIES 
se ve) poe pone ee | 43:99 46°77 48°49 47-90 
i y current | | 
Sight dep wot which... | 37°72| 34-94 29-87 33-86 
(a) Government... | 25°61) 16°78 14°41 14°77 
(6) Bankers ...... | 9-38 15°49 13-11 16°70 
it } 
Retehilities oe Renner 63-39% 613% |64-2% 62:0% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
_CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


July | June ; July | July 
31, 30, 23, 31, 
Guns ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Fe Ne 2,577' 2,652 2,653) 2,653 
Balance abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 348 317 260 246 
Discounts and advances 2,268 3,632 3,301 3.430 
State notes debt......... 2,015, 2,006 2,006, 2,006 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 6,037) 7,947 7,069 7,641 
oo eae 296 264 «=806 S259 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 


Million kroner 


July May June July 
31, a1, 30, 3, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 117-9 117-7 117°7. 117-7 
Foreign bills & balances 8:3 80:7 88:5 95:2 
Home bills, securities | 
and loans — nko | 214-1 272-4 279-8 281°8 
Emergency fund ...... 114:3 82-2, 82:1 79:7 
Advances to Treasury | 105-4 22-8 51-1 20-7 
: LIABILITIES i 
Notes in circulation ... | 385-7 408-5 413-9 403-3 
Deposits . Mmanndidtaetaeses 49°4 60-3) 93-8 77:0 
Foreign liabilities ...... |} 22-3 2:4 1-9 2°8 
___ BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
July June’ July July 
¥7, 8, 9, 16, 
: ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold 498-2 801-3 801-3 801-3 
’ Other 57:3; 50:2:' 47:3' 47:3 
Discounts and advances 790-1 488-0 490°4 484-9 
Government bonds ...  730-41201-9 1089-7 1167°8 
Agencies’ accounts 100-8 100-7 113-3 120°:0 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 1415-2 1801-8 1871-0 1824°6 
Deposits : Government | 294°6 361-8 270°5 385°1 


ee 39 oe 65°5 121:3 113-4 130-1 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 

Aug. | July | July | Aug. 

: 2 4, 25, 2. 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77-47 77:59 77-60 77-60 
SOT GUE Riccccccecaccce 15:29 13-89 14:02 13-95 
Foreign currency ...... 39-90 39-18 38-76) 37-66 
Treas. notesand change 8°85) 9:66 9:59 8-96 
Short-term bills......... 50°78 51:05 49°65 51-03 
Loans against securities 67°49 79-76 76°17 77:71 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 47:26 60°68 61-40 61-00 


Deposits & currnt. accs. 140°58 137-66 140-38 142:31 
Government accounts 60°85 65:26 57-06 55-69 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £’s 
| Aug. July July | Aug. 
2 4, 25 ] 


ASSETS | 193 1938 1938 1938 
I tere | 2:80 2:80 2:80 2:80 
Sterling exchange ...... 20°88 15:94 15-10 15-32 
Advances to State ...... | 451 440 607 6-54 
Investments ............ | 2-91; 2-73| 2:73| 2-73 

LIABILITIES 
Is caceaccccunee 12:63 13:75 13°56 13 60 
Demand liabs.: State 6:72 2:98 3:71 5-50 
Banks and others ... 10°36 7:87 8-09 7:06 


Reserves to sight liabs. 79-°7% 76:2°% 70°6% 69°2% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 








June May June | June 
23, as 15, a 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
NE i sstennees 915-2 917-4 917°5 917°5 
Balances abroad... 586°9 562°4 570:0 565:°7 
Discounts 313:2 347-3 355:6 353-9 
Securities 124°4 120-6 120°6 120-6 
Government loans...... 1042-9 1040-3 1040-3 1040-3 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2029-3 1982-4 2001-8 1989-6 
Deposits: Government 396°9 551-1 491°5 513°5 
Bankers’ ... 674°3 650°4 648:°7 633:°3 
peer 85:3 78:4 78:1 71-7 
Foreign commitments 44:4 57:2 81:4 80:2 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
Aug. July July | Aug. 
i % % 30, 6, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve .......--..- | 466-1 525-6 526:2, 526-2 
Govt. secs.: Swedish | 2:0 45:9 56°0 56:0 
Foreign 46-1 41-0 41:9) 41-9 
Gold abroad not in gold 
CI cccxccerasansnes 68:8 89:9 89:8 89:8 
nces with foreign 
— Dh pebisimawanee ™ | 219°6 245-6 231-6 249-3 
Bills payable in Sweden 12-4 12-2) 12-1} 11-7 
Bills payable abroad ... | 674°8 526°4 529-6 510°6 
Advances ...........+++: 25:7 22:4 22-8 22:1 
LIABILITIES a 
Notes in circulation ... | 829-5 898-1) 950-1) 911-8 
Deposits : Government) 135°6 340-4 269-0, 274:9 
Com. banks | 716°4 492-3 510-2) 541-3 
Orher ...... 10-1 2-9 2:9) 2:9 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
as Aug. | July July | Aug. 
7, 7, 30, 6, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
es cccincesencesnenenen 2567 -3\2801-7 2786-0, 2794:2 
Foreign exchange ...... | 135-7) 390-0 384-5, 387-5 
Discounts, etc. .....+.++ ; 6 -9| 5-1 5-0 4:9 
AGVANCES 2... ..cccceeee | 29-2} 21°7; 20°44 20-1 
SeCUSIRIES «2.0.0... 0ccccee 15:9 95-1 95:0, 94-8 
ane 1381-9 1511-0 1540-7/1511-9 
Notes in circulation ... | : ‘ 7 : 
Deposits ........--.-++++++ \1343-5 1778-2.1723-1)1761-2 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


‘Aggregate from 
January | to 


Weck ended aie 


Month of July _ Wednesday 


—_—-| -—-——-- 








i i ® j 
\Change Aug. 11,/Aug. 10,| Aug. 11, | Aug. 10, 
| 1937 | 1938 | he 1937 | 1938” Bsr : | 1938 
| a, Aes aa ee. ae ste ns 
Number of | be 
wkg. days: | 27 | SS ih] | 6 
IE itccnepacousl 3,360,627/2,976,141 — 8 0 682,988 649, 888 23, 360,653 20,724,028 
Metropolitan ... | 204,103 187,040'— 4-8 42,707 41,900 1,360,402 1, 303, Bs 
aaa 341,599; 318,322'— 3-2) 89,987 82,657 2,356,298 2,292,17 
ee 3,906,329 3,481,503'— 7:4 815,682 774,445 27,077,353 24,319,633 
¢ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
; | Week ended Aggregate 
Month of July Saturday January 1 to 
a saciid dM \inmapatapeiintiiamaatinasyitnasinpaiiiaiaiilil 
. Change | Aug.7, Aug.6,' Aug. 7, | Aug. 6 
|} wer, ee tt | ee | ee | ee | 1933 
| | | } 
aoeceencte alt —- a cisi cs tnaaceaieaiiama aaa ws 
No. of working j | 
days :— i 27 26 % | 5 i 5 183 184 
BIRMINGHAM 13,271 12,210 |— 4-5 | 2,251 | 2,079 | 84,543 76,029 
BRADFORD ...... | 4,613 3,380 |—23-9 | 1,125 902 | 33,686 25,280 
BRIS SES | 5,810 5,570 '— 0-4 972 987 40,229 39,471 
Ht LL ieonekinbees 4,128 3,701 |\— 6°8| 797 812 28,814 26,602 
SO cee, 4,771 4,408 — 2:7| 722 727 32,636 30,905 
LEICESTER...... | 3,650 3,494 —- 06) 540 551 23,987 22,300 
LIVERPOOL «+ | 31,322 23,865 —20-9 | 6,205 4,329 224,567 166,311 
MANCHESTER | 49,154 39,618 —16-3 | 11,843 | 9,759 351,176 294,753 
NEWCASTLE ... | 6,878 6,333 — 4-4); 1,551 1,492 | 45,942 48,060 
NOT TINGHAM 2,502 2,327 |\— 3-4} 506 521 16,647 15,963 
SHEFFIELD 5,151 4,779 |\— 3:7) 1,547 1,286 | 35,047 35,040 
Total: 11 Towns | 131,250 109,745 —12-9 | 28,059 23,445 917,274 780,713 
of) 8 | ee i 4,539 4,557 184,882¢ 199,497 


t 32 calendar weeks. 


t Based on average working day. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Aug. 4, Aug. 5, Aug.6, Aug. 8, Aug. 9, Aug. 10, Aug. 11, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 




















Bank rate (changed %™ | & % % % le | % 
trom 2i2% June 30, . 2 oe 7 j - , _ - 
ie ee : i a. £3 2 

Market rates of discount ' P 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1759 1739 L759 1739 1739 | 1759 1739 
3 months’ do. ...... | 1752 1739 1759 | 1739 1739 | 1739 | 1735 
4 months’ do. ...... W?xo-916 1752-916 17532—916) 1739-916) 1730-916 732-6 1732-916 
6 months’ do. ...... 416 916 416 46 16 | %6 | Me 

Discount Treasury Bills | 
DERBI .n. nccscccces 1739 1g—139 | lg—1739 | 1g—17z9 | lp—1 730 | 1p—L7g9 | Ip—17 
3 months’ ............ 1739 | Lp=1739 | lp—1739 | 1g—I7 a9 1p—1739 1p-1739 17-1739 

Loans—Day-to-day... | Ia-l | le-T | led | Ipd | Ie | Ipet | ier 
SSE lo—l | Ip lo-1 | Io-l lg-l_ | Ip- | lp] 

Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lo ls | Ip | Ig | lp 1 

Discount houses at call lg | Ip lb | Ip | lp lp - 

PN eee 3g | By Bg |B 34 34 4 

~ — acl — o—_ iecnndi a 

Comparison with previous weeks 
te. Cae wae i ae ea - 
| i Bank Bills i 
| Short | se ae Trade Bills 
| Loans) j nin ae tee, ae = : a 
| | 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months |4 Months | 6 Months 
=a = —_—-- i — ' — -- _— ~ - -_— eee 
1938 | ee oe ee Se ee | °% 9 
July 14... | lg-1 | 1732-%6 | gC 916-58 | 2-21 ~ * 
32 lg | 214-21 21 
» 21... 1 lel 1730-916 | — %6 | %6 86} =«2-2lo | 214-21 21-3 
» 28... | 1p-1 | Ms2 | Mete | tig | 2-212 | 2lg-2lp | 219-3 
Aug. 4... | lg-1 | 1% 1759~9ig %6 =| 2-212 | 214-212 | 219-3 
» a... | 1g-1 | 173g 1732-916 16 | 22g | Qlg-2ip | 2ig~3 
anette R ie Bie eo tl | 
NEW YORK 
The I a i 
nes pe rust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Aug. 11, July 13, July 20, July 27, Aug. 3, 
193 1938 1938 1938 1938 “$58 3% 

IY ise Sc costs cs Ii, ? Hy ? . % 

Time panty (90 days’ mixed : 
RGN: cckhttiiateanicbhatesicn ll 11 1 1 

Bank acceptances :— : ; Selling Rat : = 
Members—cligible, 90 dys. 1p ly lp lg lp 1 
Non-mem. ible, 90 dys. 15 ly ly ly 1 £ 

Commercial accept., 90 dys. r 1 1 1 Lr “ 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT. 
(a) Active Exchanges 
_ Range of the day’s business) 


| 
Aug. 6,| Aug. 8, | Aug. al ian eal 10, 





a - 


A 
London on 1938 oe 1938 | is igh 4 
| 


| 
v | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| bad 


| 
| 
New York, | $4: 8623 4-89- 
90! 
j 








4: O91e- . BBlg- (4-87le- a ‘S7ly- 4-875, 


4 895g, 8953 8813 881, 8354 

Montreal, $.. 4-8623 + 91- 4:°91- ha 90- \4 89-90 is 89- 4-R891- 
O21, 91lo) 914 901, 905, 

Paris, Fr. 124:21 117B14-19 1781412 biethed | 7B59- '1785¢- 1783,- 


516 lig 


%16 15 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00 28: 93-96 28-91-05'28-86-95 28-80-87 28. 80- ° 28.99-'8 


927g-9314 9279-9319. 9254-93lg 9212-7, 


29:02 29 
Milan, L. ... | 92°464 "93-03; 93-031 | 93-008 | 92-801 | 921-7 9255-1507 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 j21- 39-43 21-38-41 21-3312— 21-28lo- 92-70: 92-80 
40 33 21-29-34 21- 29-35 
Athens, Dr....| 375 | 540-55 | 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 8°95lo- 8-95lp- 8:94lp- 8- 942 — 8:-95- 8-945 i 
961» 9614 96 951, 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 ‘12: 18-21 12-19-21 12-17-21 12- Mes 12 15-18 12: 15-1 
Registered | 
Marks | (c) '511>-561, 15 11p-S61p)511p-5612'511 561) 2511>-561) 52-57 
Br. India Rup. ge? —, — pee 172332- 172¥42~ 17235 
59! 9 2 l39 


Sis Sigg 


Hong Kong, $ | i 1479-151, 147—-15i¢ 1479-15%¢ 147g-15ig 1479-151 lg la -15ig 


Shanghai, $... | ¢ . (712—B12(1) 712-8121) 712-8 2(0) 712—B 1 2(1) Thg-Bin{ |) T1p-8| XN; 
Rio, Mil. ...... its: 899d. 278 *m 274*m | 27g*m 279% | 273%m t a*m 
18-74 |18-70- 18°70- |18-68- 18-70- 18-70- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 85g) 80g 78g 78g 80g 9y 
q | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12h° 16-12h- | 16°12h | 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $ | 123e (2) | 123e (2) | 123e(1) | 123e(1) 123 el) 123e (t) 
Montevideo, $ | $514. '1954-2034'1934-205g 1934-2054 1954-2054 20-21 20-21 
Lima, Sol. | 17-38 | 21-22 (/)| 21-22 (J), 21-22 (1) 21-22 (1) 21-22) 21-2211) 


Mexico, Pes.. 9-76 | Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d| Ung’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung't’'d Ung't'd 


Manila, Pes.... |+24- 66d. 24ig—5g | 24lg—5g | 24lg—1o | 24lg—5g | 24lg—5g 24-2453 
Moscow, Rbls. | 125-97— (25-925g— 25 -9154— 25-83-  |25-8453- 25: 89- 
™ 935g) 9253 8453 85. 8954 








Usance : bk 7.) Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local currency. $¢ Par 8-235132 since dollar devaluation on February I, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 























of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (em) Official. 
(6) Other Exchanges i aed 
Par of 
Aug.5, | Aug. 10, Aug. 11, 
London on Exch. . ; 
9 1938 | 1938 
—. | 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 22619-227 22612-227 2261-227 
100-200, 
Madrid, Pt. ......s0+se00+e | med ee) a im 
OCT,  scntenscenee 110 110-1103, 110-1105g 110-1105 
Budapest, Pen. ......... 27-82 2453-78 2453-73 2453~"3 
Prague, KKC. ......0.c000e0s | $16410§ | 14112-142 141-141lp | 141-1414 
SOIR TEED, .secnntbpene | 25-00 2554-2614 2554-2614 or oes 
Warsaw, Zl. ......00se0000 | 48-38 2534-2614 2554-2614 2554-2014 
eT cssansdninastosess | 25°22l9 2434-2534 2454-2554 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... | 813-8 655-675 =" —-." 
* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 {| rn 617k 617k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... 276:32 | 2n1-221 211-221 211-221 
BTID, ccevoncoveorees | "48-66 2819-2915 2Ble-2912 | 282-292 
4 eee 673-66 390-420 390-420 390-4 20 
Tallinn, E. Kr. ......... 18-159 1734-1834 1754-1854 17 vee 
ae 18-159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 oa 
Stockholm, Kr. | . | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. y 5-3 22-35-45 a 
Alexandria, Pst. ied 9733-5 9753-53 4 3 
Kobe, TGF daheceb vcbbiads : 1315 Ts 1315) 6-14lig 131 6-14 16 
Singapore, § ............ t : 2713-2819 2775-281g 277-2813 
BIG ccstumebialdhae 7 8-93-96 8-92-95 692-5 
Bangkok, Baht 22-22 22-2214 22-22!4 
Usance: T. T., except Alexandria (Sij (Sight). . Sellers. + Pence per “unit of local 


currency. § Par, 197-105;¢ since koruna devaluation on 
for payments to the Bank of England: 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) N 


LONDON—FORWARD 
Siplienian aes ee 


ebruary 17, 1934. Rate 
(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
ominal. 


. 9, | Aug. 10, Aug. 11, 












































| Ame. S | Au 6, A 
London on | 1938 | 1958 | ug. ? Asis | 1938 | 1938 
Per £ | Per £ | Per{ | Per£ | Per £ | Per £ 
ane ae ie poe ee he i ake eainaithea Manas — 
(p) (p) ) (p) =, . (PD 
New York, | 1 Month | 9-729 ash 139 oe i Pee | | 93o—!39 Sig-l4 
cent. 2 2» | Jondg lg—3g | lgedg lo-3g | 12-38 lp—3g 
3 9 1ly¢g—%16 ' 11) 6-916 '11yg-816 1lig—916 | 1ly6—*16 Ll g—%16 
| @ | @ d d) | @) (d) 
som | 1 Month | 53-7, | Or, 1 rae! 1133, L1g—153 | 153-18 
Paris, francs |2 2 15g-1%g | 2lg—23g | 25g-27%5 | Blg—35e | 27%e-3lg 344-342 
3» 319-33 | Sig~33q | 43g-5 | 5-5 | 475i eS 
| Yl hn a a 
| (p) | ) (P) 
Amsterdam, 1 Month | 34-14 Es af}, | 12), | 2h, | Bg—l2 54-12 
cemt.})2 | Mg-Sq | Mg-3q | Mom | Mg-d | Med Med 
‘ee ldg-Llg | 134-1), Pe QeItg | 2-Mlg | 2-12 | 2 
—_— —_-__-- -—_— 
aan ad | @ (d) 
pruncly fli monn| $4] | | | he 5 
cemt.4 |2 45 16-20 721 18-22 | 20-23 | 24-28 24-27 
3 » 39-34 34-39 | 37-40 | 43-46 42-46 
pte eee | > | (») 
( ( 
a { 1 Month | i 9 gz e a rh | 2 2M» 
” 35q-2by | 3¥g—23q | Blg—2lg | 334-234 | 31g-2!2 | 312-7 
3 | Stadia | Sinaia | Sip-4ig| 6-5 | OS | o> 








(d) Discount. 


ee ee ee 


(p) Premium. 


August 13, 1938 
Ae a eee a tietteee 





} 
: 
: 





_— 


a ee 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended anu 8 11, 1938 









































NEW YORK ihieellinanccaiiesniiniesnioncintbs 
i - a a Imports | Exports 
ry ee ae ee a | ase Sorey pet nenery————— 
ue . | Aug. Aug. 8, | Aug. 9, From : 
New York on | an =| 3 ot 1938 % 1938 | ins” ome, 0, fees | Bullion | Coin To | Bullion Coin 
ae 2 
$$ —————_ __ —_—— ,--—-- GoLp | 
{ es — £ | Go | 
don Old P British S. Afric LD a oe 
a. | 48666 | 4: gon; | 4: 4-895. 4°882132| 4872532] 4-875:2 | 4-8725;2 | British E. Africa 2... [32° i ve | Finland ...;......00+. | 23,875) s 
Cables ow oni = Sul :. ‘or 3 4°88516 | 4°87lhig 4-885;6 British India........... a, 496,866 | += —yapecbeneseom | 230,360) 776,233 
Demand... | 8- a | ‘5 89 ae $3 2 41,6 : + 28" sat $:eh0 Australia ............... | 31,280 : rm a | ere as 
Paris, Fr. ++ ’ “7234 | 2: Cisisssensiece | 4. senenNeeeeEn ’ 500,179 
Brussels, Bel. 23°53 16:92: Me: 32:2 ue ae: = 116-9119 16-85 Nethatands. | S398 "he ovue Weseaeecasseoess Sad 51,258 
Switz'l'd. Fr. | 32°67 eas a... | 22-8812 22-90 tee... 56.197 754 eetens ~~. wes 588,706 — 
ee Lire me £3 é ele . is 2 4 3 its 378" 28" | )nited States. bicetons 1,721,214 
M ‘ ' ; 1g , Total* See 
Beri a] 382 3 - rT te a 4,171,307, 922,394 | Total* ............ 2,804,275 1,411,208 
N d d, Pt. es eee see eee ane } | j 
Mtrdim Giie| 68°06, 54-6it2 54-Gite (S4-G4 5457 I54-d8 54-55 ite... oe’ | ‘¢nen eam] | 
Cop b'gnsKe. 1-871. [21-85 [21-85 [21-80 21-77 21-80 | New Zealand 2 | Soon) | peeette wreesteeeees pn oo 
one 45-37 24. “6212 24-60 24-60 24-54 24-51 24-5312 | Canada wenn. : aaa <. pees fae 
Schim, Kr. gee F524, 25-24 5a as ADE | Corman | a ees ed ee 
ee eet °0-a9%8 | 0-89% | 0-89% P 0-89%9 | O-BBlg [Onpet | BORNRARY cvvceeeeees | 19;282 ain |. aa 
M'treal, Can. $169: 31 '99-500° [99-625 (99-690 99-635 99-625 90-635 | France | a qpeaee (ieee , ae 
Yovhama, Yen | 84°40 28-59 pe 57 28°57 (28:50 28°45 28-48 _ Czechoslovakia ..... | 14,100 rae Yom me mentag 2 
Shanghai, $.. j eg 16° 3 6-65 |36-60 16-50 16-45 16-50 * se |Arabia~Muscat .... | ... | 2,024 
Aires, Peso |30° |30° ” 30-29 | Total* | 3 
BAe Peo | 35 590 [590 [5-90 13-90 15-90 580 | a | 51,206 284,240 | Total® .......s0s.. | 22,758, 9,100 


. = ; - | - _ - — = — = 2 _essueen on es 
Dollars per £1. + Official. } * Including other countries. 


eS 


Usance: T.T. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(000’s omitted) 


ae ae ee ty Sy 
National West- 








72 District, Glyn, | Lloyds Martins Midland N: - Williams 
Acree 1938 _ —— | Bank | Mills | Sek | Mook | Bonk Bank ae minster Deacon’s Aggre- 
Y> | Limited |2® ‘ Limited and Co. Limited Limited Limited Limited Bank ,B@%K, _Bank | gate 
| | | | | | Limited | Limited Limited | 
a , oo aoe ~ —. = | - — _ — — . —_ a Ee) 
ASSETS £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and bal- | & £ & & | £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
ances with the Bank of | 
a Alor paper a 44,281 | 1,909 | 8,101 | 3,280 | 48,233] 9,732 | 78 | aan | 
Balances with and cheques | ? ; ? __— 9,732 | 53,358 | 3,178 | 31,927 36,395 3,777 244,171 
in course of collection on | | 
other banks in Great | | | 
Britain and Ireland ...... | 11,658 | 747) 1,941 2,493 | 9935] 27 | . een d aa i 
Items in transit. ............ Pays ao apenas | 3,698 es oe, ee ee a 
Money at call and short | | cine aes -* ve | 423 
CONE ccmasitonctebions | 26,830 | 2,848 | 8,072 | 7,158 | 26,186 | 8,938 | 22,760} 3,902 | 21,361 | 24,304 | 6,473 158,832 
Bills discounted etianielh | 64,738 1,562 | 9387 oi | 49,615 | 4,318 | 78,148 | 1,500 | 30,869 | 55,895 | 823 301°456 
ET | 97, 2 5 | 2 26,2 2 07 
Adiemeimaten dctemmamanes ca" | eee tare 273 | 106,583 32,617 J 6,228 | 14,258 | 84,465 112,272 11,613 | 633,073 
Other ACCOUNTS ....0060000. 200,135 | 10,550 | 31,104 727 | 2714 | " | i 
bidiieten alt iiaanonae thas > 9, | 165,663 43,380 | 212,714 | 17,338 | 143,750 | 130,966 | 14,794 980,121 
acceptances,  endorse- | | | 
MONG, COB, - - cviicscesvenwees 14,190 747 | 6,478 | 3,038 | 37,151 7,547 | 17,175 202 8,174 | 18,580 1,790 | 115,072 
Bank premises account ... 7,464 412 , ¥ » ? ’ ’ 9/9 | 3072 
Secudiannee’ tie eaeenad , 1,580 | 740} 7,526} 2,717 | 9,616 641 | 7,329 | 5,139 | 1,070 | 44,234 
banks and subsidiary | | 
CRRIGOREEG cnccessecocseve 6,989 | 3,525 7,874 | 2,514 2,993 | 23,895 








EE EE | TS LL LLL LT 


| 473,380 26,346 91,499 37,572 458,015 | 112,767 540,058 | 41,325 


| | | | 


| | 
CHINN. scenenwbstabnniiposaion 10:24 | 8-09 | 10-25 10-05 | Pawo? 9-98 | 10-77 | 8-56 | 








Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 

















9-98 10-16 10-08 10-57 
“ LIABILITIES | | | 
—— _— dvesesesvens 15,858 | 1,000 | 2, 976 | 1 ,060 | | 15,810 4,160 | 15, 150. 1,500 | 9,479 | 9,320 1,875 78,197 
c Pe OU ~ einckivvss sents 10,750 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 530 | 9,500 3,500 | 12,411 | 1,140; 8,500 | 9,320 800 | 60,427 
urrent, deposit and other | | | | 
A accounts jedpebasessatdtins 432,582 | 23,599 | 79,069 32,649 395, 548 | 97,542 495, 313 | 37,138 | 319,979 358,090 | 37,453 2,308,962 
cceptances, endorsements, | | 
ae 9 <nihaiddidene eataedincs 747 | 6,478 | 3,038 | | 37,151 7,547 | 17, 175 202 8,174 | 18,580 | 1,790 , 115,072 
otes in circulation ...... ion roy 6 | oF... y 188 12, .. | 1,388 
Reduction of bank premises | 
QUNOMES ss.nissdtbinnneswnsde | 205 | | | 295 





473,380 | 26 346 | 91s 499 37,572 hese, O15 ae 340; 058 | 41,325 346, | 395,322 | 41,918 2,564,334 


selene 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Attock Oil Com 
, pany.—Production for 
uly, 72,865 barrels, against 32,526 barrels for 


une. This increas 
e is d@ 
producer. ue to the new 


British Controlled Oilfield 
s.—Produc- 
ook eee aoe a ea 
area arrels, and 
central area, 2,543 barrels, Production for 


July, 57,3 
reapectivaty 47,088 and 10,244 barrels, 


Dacia Romano Petroleum Syndicate. 
—Gross production for July : Dacia, 1,598 
tons ; Perimeter X, 3,244 tons ; Starnaphta, 
493 tons. 

Kern Oil Company.—Total production 
during July was 195,187 barrels, or about 
27,884 tons. 

Trinidad Leaseholds.—During July, 
oil produced was 47,389 tons, and oil 
purchased, 69,525 tons. 


Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields.— 
The output for July was 69,349 barrels. 


Tampico Oil.—Total production from 
company’s properties in Mexico during 
July was 6,098 barrels, in respect of which 
royalty due to the company was 457 barrels. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company.—Production for week ended 
August 6, 54,251 barrels ; for July, 259,624 
barrels. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions.—Produc- 
tion for week ended August 6, 1938 was: 
Bolivar district, 1,033,691 barrels; Mara- 
caibo district, 32,109 barrels. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


BRITISH RAILWAY ° TRAFFICS 


— —— 


: i Aggregate Gross Receipts acon “ae ee 3 
<a a 31 weeks 3 g for Receipts | “comets Grom 
ssstesegeais cadet siege ° Name g i ere iT ig 
: e |i | | = a 
las 4% *3'4 a5) a8 | 52 “3 | 3 { a | 1938 p [tee] 1938 4 
(ge 5 ° 58) 32) 53 | Sie | es es | 
£3 22 30.53 Re @S 53 as ae | 1938 | Re Re 
5 —| My tt | Bengal & N. Western | 16 |July 20 $8,80,577 —1,50,768) 1,24,43,030  ¢ 
| poe oe we | Bengel-Negpur .-.;- | 16 201 $20.71,000| — 355,845 2.91 31,34.230 — a 
MIDST cevu| 812 960 157, 517 1,329 16,182 15073, 7,909 22,982 39.164 | Madras &S. Mah... | 16 20| $19'37,000 +2:071009 dares 630.1 
A etapnmnte 784 286 141 427 1,211)/16,189}14069 75723, 21,792, 37,980 |S Taian sesseennsss 16} __20\_$15,26,271| +""41,325 1:75'S6.016 a 
bar | 531 246 186 432 963) 10,514 10404. 7,607, 18,011. 28,525 + 10 days. t 11 days. 
1938 | 544 229. 155 384 928 10,408/9,814 7,332/ 17,146 27,554 | 
Great Western— 2.443 9,528 16,349 CANADIAN 
937 .| 982 138 60 198 $80 6,821\ 6,085 3,443 9,528 , oink ‘ 4 
1938 |...........| 365 109 42 151 $16) 6,758/5,731) 3,324 9,055 15,813 ae 1938 |S $ +H 
Santhere— 5 Canadian peatoeet... 31 Aug. 7 3,215,008) — 307,018 100, 151 1284 ~ 1503994 
1937 | $23 42, 13 55 5178 10,180 1,916 946 2,862 13,042 | Canadian Pacific ... | 31 |Aug. ay _ 2,555,000) — _ 27,000) 74,933,000 - 0,48, 
1938 "2 S00) 41! «14 «55 - SSS! 10,121/ 1,852 926 2,778 12,899 
a “| iil ens SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN — 
Te . senabanedann 2248, 786, 416 1202 3,450 43, 697 33478 19, 905, 53, ——$—<—__—_—— ————— —- = 
1958 nawenavenees tes) 665 3521017 3,210 43,476 31466 19,305 50,771 94,247 | 1938 
pe ae: i aa Antofagasta............ 31 |Aug. 7 £9,580 — 4,190 482,999 — 34,0) 
i (a) Week ended Aug. 6. Argentine N.E. ...... 5 6 $203,900) + 34,400 — 1,008,000 + 101,97 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY Sa $1 aaeeel* rae eat + a) 
(000’s omitted) ____— |: B.A. and Pacific...... 5 | 6/4 *8£75,003|- 6017.3 72+ les "} 
oe = ae B.A. Central | 4 July 231° $i11’500\— sa’000 antes 38 
LN.ER. | gota | Southern ie aeeaeaiclatead | ey 772i £$1976,000— 34.000 10,0020) > Sal 
L.M.S. | eS | Western _ B.A. Gt. Southern... | 5 Aug. 6 =/122,581|— 2109 “germ? Ma 
— } ~ | B.A. Western ...... | 5| 64 3 sees — a aay) aejnO «sw 
Cumulative Figures : $1, 250) — 377,850, 8,362,000 —3,973) 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | Central Argentine ... 5 | 6 102,993) — 23440 sas. i 
over second half 1936 ............ + 1,443 +1099 | + 647 | + 372 Central Uruguayan | 4 |July 30) 138,067|— 5,153 625,880 11 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over n ruguay js uly e£16,092, — 20 72,9414 3m 
first half 1937 ............. mimainas — 780 - 638 | — 318 — 105 Leopoldina (31 A 6| J M2063000) + 200,000 51,971,000 —3,230,0 
Gross decrease, second half 1938, 4 BER ssececens jAug. 9 £23,896 — 1,022 593,723 — ‘1157 
over second half 1937 :— | i Mexican Railway ... | 30 July 31) $380,200) — 81,600, 1,198,900 93,20 
5 weeks to Aug. 7, 1938 ...... —- 43 |- 333 |- 218 _- 38 gan le | 30 | 31, “at£5,209|— 404 90,505/— 4.8 
ures : F 214-183 
aie mudtiie decease te half 1938 | 80 60 6 60 J 43-60 ye 7-69 United of Havana... | 5 Aug. 6 £18,885) + 848 86,214 15,78 
gene eae angen So ; - Z- ™ = * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. t+ Receipts in Argenti int 
Latest week compared with average e E p 
SEE wcicconinichsisunindcnesinnionnis — 625 | — 333 | — 264 | — 110 pesos. Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguyy 
. | currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” / 10 days. 


Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts 





IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
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OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEPy 
INDIAN 


SE 











SU EZ CANAL RECEIPTS 

















use Be 
Aug. 5 1 weeks Transit Receipts¢ .. | 30 lyuly 31 285,600 | {— otoo0 5, chase 100 - _ of, 50 
Company (£000) (£'000) t dM days. 
Pass. Goods Total | Pass. Goods Total | cl LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD c I 
ompare 
Belton & Co. Down— ~ ae eae a ee 7 an | Receipts | with prev, 
eet ee | 5-7 0-4) 61 | 81-2 | 15-3 | 96-5 | a La 
cae aa | 5-0 0-4 | 5:4 77-5 13-2 90-7 | Pi RAT Te £ é 
Great Northern— | Week ending Aug. 6, 1938, before pooling ............++ 563,000 - 6” 
1937 oieaetnidbobcaii rae 8-0 $2-1 $33°3 292-7 628-0 | Total, 6 weeks to date ........cssssesseesssersseesssnnersestnes 3,418,300 | + 34,100 
Great Southern— 2 | L.P.T.B. receipts 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 —........000 29,388,200 | + 657,10 
er 73-9 | 31-0 | 104-9 (1088-0 1256-0 2344-0 | L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ........-++ 28,732,000 | + 255,00 
Eu rsate cc anes 74-4 | 32-0 | 106-4 1092-5 1201-6 2294-1 | L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling... | 30,247,378 | + 522,55 
7. SY as ih eee _ | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 | + 771,590. 
— on i THE WEEK'S COMPANY RESULTS |” oS ae 
| Net Profit | Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance After Amount | ————________——_— Pentair — Last 
— ewe | om Payment Available | | ine Dividend : ‘Carried to ear a 
pany Ending |Last of for | R Balance 
| Deben- _ Distri- Ordinary CSCIVE, | : : Dei 
Account | e beni | Prefce. |. __| Deprecia- Forward Net iv 
ure ution | Amount | tion, etc. | Profit dend 
Interest | Amount | Rate , | 
Breweries | £ { £ || £ | . 8 ‘ £ £ | - 
Clarksons Old Brewery ...... June 30 7,663 18,339 26,002, 3,900 = «6500s o.—s=*' éo00 7,602, 17,395 10 
Empress Boamecy Co. Pa | June 30 | - | SR SRail GOO ShTE “Miu CLClk 38,188 32} 
inancial Land, etc. : 
aa ns areraees | Mar. 31 | 466 85,144 85,610 18,000 48,000 12 19,000 610 89,155 II} 
ron, oO an ee | | | | 
Briggs (Henry), Son and Co. June 30 46,524 105,096 151,620 69,643 10¢ | 45,000 36,977, 101,821 10 
1 | 
Canadian Eagle ............... Dec. 31} 108,062 770,949 879,011 | 137,361 aS | 741,650 819,035 Ildps. 
Dacia ome Poweat Synd. | Dec. 31 Dr. 178103 20,136 Dr.157967... | 37,096 Dr195063 4,938 
; we 
Jabi maenel eerentions | Mar. 31 | | 4,064 8,174 12,238 | 4,658 1t 238 43s 7,342 7,741 84 
Holden (lens) ee June 30 13,676 = :18,317 31,993 8,020 10,8755 | 5,000 8,098 39,713 4 
Cables Invest. Trust ......... June 30} 17,633 240,841 258,474 90,000 100 000 5 | 229,349 3 
| ’ | ’ eos | 68,474 — 
Third Scot. Amer. Tre July 1) 14,598 46,104 60,702, | 9,000 28,325 19 | 10,000 13,377 46,0819 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers | June 30! 1,472, 12,141 13,613. | 1016 «20 | | 2,507 12,007 % 
Pea ates sesees | June = | 26,622 15,606 42,228 | 3,750 «17,7754 so __| 20,703)| 55s tr , 
imtucrtion | ‘Mar. 31 a 8,119 9,224); ... 6,000 10 2,000, 1,224. et 5 
Mavon (rank) an eee 350 31,778 + 36,128 | |. | 16,500 5 9,764 9,864 20,910” 
= Ree | sah Sloe 1tnmes| S82 soon isp | GO SS a | 
pasbobedpnesghennananess ’ 560 ; 955, 000 15+ 62,926 , ; 
N. ole oe | June 30| 6° oT 16,131 44,409 | 7,259 4,531 168 2,877, 29,742 115,450 
Total Profits, 1938, in [°000s = \No of Gow. oa oa — aft! 
To August 6.........0.0000008 1,660 63,909 233,105 | 209,658 - 
297,014 38,333, 123,769 65, 69,454 | 2 
TO Aaageet 88 ooisceccescosees 288 | 6 See =f 234,650 298,7291| 38,645| 1. 124, 174) _ 65,675| 70,235 | 211,377 





